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INTRODUCTORY. 

The object which the promoters of The East and The 
West have in view in arranging for its publication is not 
to register the missionary work accomplished by any 
particular society, but to offer to the public an opportunity 
of reading a series of articles, written by persons whose 
veracity and good sense are beyond dispute, on some of 
the problems which tend to arise out of mission work, both 
in the colonies and amongst the heathen, and which are of 
special interest and importance at the present time. 

There are many who feel that one of the weakest 
points of the work now being carried on by Christian 
Missionary Societies is its sporadic nature and the 
haphazard way in which questions vitally affecting the 
future of Christianity abroad are from time to time decided. 
They feel that **the burden of the future" presses all too 
lightly upon those whose horizon ought to stretch far 
beyond the limits of this present generation. It is in order 
to afford scope for the discussion of some of those 
problems, the solution of which will affect the religious life 
and development of generations on into the distant future, 
that the present Review has been started. Its outlook will 
not be confined to work amongst the " backward races of 
mankind," but will embrace all religious efforts beyond the 
limits of our own islands. The Society under whose 
auspices this Review is published is not responsible for the 
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2 THE EAST AND THE WEST 

particular views expressed by the several contributors, but 
at the same time it should be stated that only those have 
been asked to contribute who recognise, in some degree, 
the duty of England to spread a knowledge of her religion 
in foreign parts. 

There was a large measure of truth in the caricature of 
English religion and of its relation to the expansion of the 
English Empire, which was recently provided for the 
amusement of the spectators in the Paris Hippodrome. 
The scene, or rather succession of scenes, enacted was 
intended to represent the different methods by which the 
Germans, the French, and the English are wont to begin 
the task of colonising a new country. The first act 
showed a group of Germans, gathered round a fire, en- 
gaged in toasting sausages, whilst others were occupied, at 
a little distance, in the building of a house. The idea in- 
tended to be conveyed was that the supply of his material 
wants holds the foremost place in the estimation of the 
German colonist In the second act a number of French 
colonists were introduced, one group of which appeared 
armed with theodolites and other scientific instruments, 
whilst another group were in charge of an engine, with 
which they were beginning to construct a road. The idea 
which it was here desired to illustrate was that in the case of 
the French colonist it is not the satisfaction of his material 
comforts, but the progress of science and the advancement 
of civilisation, that are of first consideration. In the third 
and final act an English country clergyman was seen 
advancing with a large Bible under one arm and an umbrella 
under the other. He was accompanied by his wife, who 
walked by his side, and whose appearance was indicative 
rather of benevolence than of culture or of intelligence. 
We gladly acknowledge the very large measure of truth 
which underlies the French caricature, believing as we do 
that the transference to foreign soils of the simple unaffected 
piety which characterises the best of our English villages has 
^ been in the past and will be in the future the best and only 
enduring basis of our Colonial Empire. It was for the purpose 
of laying deep the foundations of the new empire that the 
first English Missionary Society, "The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts," was formed 
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in 1 701, the special object of whose work has been the 
transplanting to English colonies of English Christianity, 
for the benefit alike of the colonists and of the native races 
with whom they are brought into contact. Now that our 
colonies are beginning to be appreciated at their true 
value it is to be hoped that the work which this Society has 
been doing for the last two centuries, and to the existence of 
which the French caricature bears unintentional witness, 
may receive fuller recognition. Even if we cannot endorse 
the words of the American Bishop, who said, when 
preaching at St. Paul's Cathedral, that Greater Britain had 
been hardly a possibility had it not been for the work of this 
Society, we can most of us accept the statement of Lord 
Salisbury, who described the 200th anniversary of the 
S.P.G. as "a standpoint in the history, not only of our 
Church, but of our nation." 

In the few preliminary remarks with which it is 
customary for a new magazine to be introduced to its 
prospective readers, we would like to explain what we 
believe to be the underlying motives or grounds of 
obligation of true missionary work. They are : 

1. To bring honour to God, by acting in obedience to 

what we believe to be His will, revealed to us by 
• Christ 

2. To make manifest to the world, or it may be to the 

universe, the full significance of the Incarnation, 
by removing all hindrances to the completion of 
Christ's work amongst men. 

3. To benefit individuals by making known to them the 

contents of the Christian revelation. 

It is on the second of these motives, which is often 
overlooked or ignored, that we desire to lay particular 
emphasis. 

A very common misapprehension exists in the minds of 
many who take a superficial interest in missionary work, 
especially missionary work amongst the heathen, to the 
effect that the chief, if not the only, object of such work is 
to benefit individuals, or, in theological language, to save 
souls. These persons frequently excuse themselves from 
supporting a missionary society on the plausible ground 

B 2 



4 THE EAST AND THE WEST 

that there are individuals at home who are as far from God 
and whose souls are therefore in as great need of being 
saved as any that can be found in heathen lands. The 
whole force of this objection arises from a failure to 
understand one of the most important objects of missionary 
enterprise. All, or at least nearly all, who profess a belief 
in Christianity, admit that it is suited to. become the 
universal religion of the human race. But how few realise 
what this admission implies ! If Christianity is capable of 
appealing to, and of supplying the wants of, all mankind, it 
follows that the full force and significance of Christianity 
will never be understood until this appeal has been made 
and these wants supplied. It follows further that, apart alto- 
gether from the question of what advantages may accrue 
to individuals, or to bodies of men, by the preaching to 
them of the doctrines of Christianity, it is only as the 
result of missionary work, carried on amongst every race 
throughout the whole world, that we can hope to obtain an 
adequate conception of the potentialities, and therefore of 
the real nature, of our own faith. The practice and teach- 
ing of St. Paul alike afford an illustration of this truth. 
That St. Paul's chief object in preaching Christianity was 
not to benefit individuals may be seen by a study of the 
method of his work. If his chief object had been to save 
souls he would never have left the great centres of popula- 
tion, such as Antioch, Ephesus, or Rome. Whilst he was 
engaged in his long itinerant missions men were dying 
every day in these cities who had never heard of the 
Christian Faith, and who had at least as great a personal 
claim upon him as those to whom he was endeavouring to 
preach. His real aim in traversing sea and land was not 
to benefit individuals, but it was, as he said himself, to 
build up the Body of Christ — the Christian Church — by 
bringing to it that which every part was intended to supply. 
He regarded Christianity as the universal religion, not 
simply because it was intended to supply the needs of all, 
but because the manifestation, we might almost say the 
incarnation, of Christ could only be completed through 
the experience of all. It is, then, the possibility of helping . 
to complete the Body of Christ, and of discovering and 
demonstrating the full significance of our faith, which 
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supplies us with the highest and most imperious of 
motives for the prosecution of missionary work. 

There is much in common between the methods by 
which the study of Christianity and that of natural science 
must be pursued. The naturalist, who desired to under- 
stand completely the nature of any particular seed, would 
not be satisfied with sowing a specimen in one locality, or 
under any single sky. To ascertain its latent possibilities 
he would require to see how its growth varied with every 
variation of soil and climate. Nor until he had made an 
exhaustive series of experiments would he venture to 
assume that he fully understood the nature of his seed. 
May we not say the same in regard to the Christian Faith ? 
Until we have seen how Christianity can develop, under all 
the varied conditions of human life throughout the whole 
world, we cannot dare to say that we have fully understood 
the meaning of our faith, or the Life and Character upon 
which that faith is based. Every country and every 
people have something to contribute to Christianity, and 
the completion of the Christian revelation awaits the con- 
tribution of each. How partial and limited would our 
ideas of Christianity have been had its development been 
confined to Palestine or to the Jewish race ! How incom- 
plete will the knowledge of our faith ever remain until 
we have had the opportunity of witnessing its development 
amongst the still unevangelised races of the world ! To 
quote the words of a recent Scottish writer on China : 
"When to Jewish fervour, Greek passion, Roman restraint, 
French acuteness, German depth, English breadth, Scottish 
intensity, and American alertness, are added Indian religious 
subtlety with Chinese ethical sagacity — all baptized into one 
Spirit — then we may reach at last the fuller theology, 
worthy of the kingdom of heaven, and setting forth more 
nearly the very thoughts of God." Keshab Chunder Sen, 
the great reformer of Hinduism, often asserted that Chris- 
tianity is a religion of the East " I rejoice," he said, *' yes, I 
am proud that I am an Asiatic. And was not Jesus Christ 
an Asiatic ? Yes, and His disciples were Asiatics, and all 
the agencies primarily employed for the propagation of the 
Gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Christianity was founded and 
developed by Asiatics and in Asia." It is a greater 
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marvel that Christianity should have become the religion 
of the West than it would be were it eventually to become 
the religion of the East. 

One of the most interesting results of missionary work 
in recent times is the existence of the Native Christian 
Church in Japan. The Nippon Sei Kokwai is deserving 
of attention, not because of its size, but because we have 
in it the beginning of a Christian Church which promises 
to develop on Eastern as opposed to Western lines of 
thought. The Japanese Church has provisionally adopted 
the Thirty-nine Articles of our English Church, but it 
has done so only provisionally, and we look forward to 
the day when Japanese theologians will be in a position 
to state the fundamental doctrines of our faith in language 
that will differ very considerably from the stereotyped 
formulas of the sixteenth century, which were the final out 
come of long centuries of controversy. What we hope to 
witness, and what we may reasonably expect, in the coming 
future, is a Far Eastern Christian Church capable of seeing 
and of interpreting to the world aspects of the universal 
religion, revealed in Christ, which we in the West could 
never discover for ourselves, but which are none the 
less essential to a complete understanding of our faith. 
Moreover, what we see slowly beginning to appear in Japan 
we expect to see elsewhere. How great will be our own gain, 
how much more completely shall we be able to grasp the 
full sigrnificance of the I ncarnation, when we are in a position 
to begin its study afresh, in the light of the experience of 
those who have apprehended it from an entirely different 
point of view from our own ! Our own point of view is — we 
cannot help ourselves — very largely utilitarian. We find 
it difficult to conceive of a European, to say nothing of an 
Englishman, spending his whole life in self-introspection, 
or in the contemplation of the unknown and unknowable, 
undistracted by any consideration of hunger or pain. But, 
impossible as such an experience is, and will ever be to us, 
we can understand that the habits of reflection and medita- 
tion which have been developed so largely by the Hindus, 
will some day enable them to tell us much concerning our 
own faith, which we shall never discover without their aid. 
It is not too much to hope that the deep thoughts and intui- 
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tions of the Indian peoples may do something to spiritualise 
the too material life of Western Christians and to help them 
to form a truer estimate of the comparative value of things 
seen and things unseen. Even the vagaries of English 
theosophists witness to the profound influence which Eastern 
thought is capable of exerting over the Western mind 

One of the greatest obstacles to the spread of Chris- 
tianity in India is the system of caste. It is impossible to 
find any parallel in history to the extraordinary influence 
which caste has exerted upon the destinies of the Indian 
people. It was caste that interposed the barrier which 
checked the flood of Mohammedanism, and prevented it 
from becoming the religion of India. It was caste that 
checked the progress of Buddhism in the land of its birth 
and well-nigh drove it out of India. So complete was the 
victory of caste that Buddhism and Islam have served but 
to consolidate its influence. This system of caste, which 
has done so much, both for good and evil, to mould the 
habits of thought of the people of India for more than 
2,000 years, is, however, at length being slowly underminpd 
by the resistless influence of Western thought and of 
Western civilisation. We look forward to a day when 
the truths to which the system of caste originally testified 
will become a living power embodied in a Christian Church. 

If asked to say what benefits caste has conferred upon 
India in the past, or what contribution it can be expected 
to offer to the development of Christian thought and 
practice in the future, our answer would be a threefold 
one: 

1. Caste has served to emphasize the distinctions 
between the carnal and the spiritual man, between the 
merely animal man and the man who has been '* twice 
bom." The crucial point in which the teaching of caste 
differs from that of St. Paul is the denial that the carnal 
man can ever, during his present life, become spiritual, or 
that the animal man can become twice born. 

2. Caste has served as a constant reminder of the duty 
of each individual to keep himself unspotted from the world. 

3. Caste has raised a constant and effective protest 
against the spirit of individualism. Even if it has been 
the means of creating an impassable barrier between the 
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individual and the vast majority of his fellow men, it 
has enforced the observance of obligations often of a very 
onerous nature towards all the members of his own caste. 
As far as the Hindus are concerned caste in India 
obviates the necessity for a poor law, inasmuch as, except 
in times of general famine, the member of any particular 
caste can always appeal to his fellow members with a fair 
prospect of receiving the necessary assistance. 

May we not reasonably hope that these important truths 
which underlie the institution of caste will not be laid aside, 
when caste itself is abandoned, but will enable those whose 
ancestors for a hundred generations have been subjected 
to its influence, to grasp and to develop for themselves the 
similar and yet higher truths which the teaching of 
Christianity has to offer ? 

One word in regard to the future of Christianity in 
China. 

We find it hard to enter into the thought of a Chinaman 
or to appreciate, what seems to us, his extravagant 
veneration for the past, or the closeness of the bond which 
connects the individual with those who have preceded him, 
in virtue of which they can receive posthumous honour as 
the result of his good deeds, but we can understand how a 
Chinese Church will some day witness to the solidarity and 
continuity of the human race, and how the veneration 
which is paid to the Chinese Emperor as the father of the 
nation will prepare the way for the recognition of the 
All- Father " of whom the whole family," or, as it should 
perhaps be rendered, "all fatherhood," ** in heaven and earth 
is named." It is interesting to note the words which form 
part of the prayer which the Emperor of China annually 
repeats : " Thou hast vouchsafed, O God, to hear us, for 
Thou as our Father dost regard us. I, Thy child, dull 
and unenlightened, am unable to show forth my feelings."* 

The study of Missions from the point of view which we 
have tried to suggest should enable us to enlarge the scope 
of our mental horizon, to look beyond our personal sur- 
roundings, and beyond the age in which our lot has been 
cast It should enable us to see how Christianity meets 

• ''Mission Problems in South China," by S. C. Gibson, p. 77. 
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wants that we ourselves have never felt, how it satisfies 
aspirations of which we have never been conscious, how it 
has developed powers with which we are not endowed. 

The reply given by the Chinaman, when asked by a 
missionary whether he had heard of the Christian Faith, 
" No, but I have seen it," expresses a thought which is 
often suggested to the unbiassed student of missionary 
work, who is in a position to witness the effect which the 
preaching of the Christian Faith produces from time to time 
upon the lives of those who accept it. Missionary work, 
moreover, affords the strongest incidental proof of the fact 
that God has given a Revelation of Himself to men, or, in 
other words, that the Bible is an inspired book. Of the 
many definitions of inspiration which have been supplied, 
we know of none which is more unequivocal than that 
which is suggested by the verb from which the noun 
"inspiration" is derived. The strongest argument for the 
inspiration of the Bible is that it proves itself inspiring. 
Applying this thought to missionary work, we may say 
that no more cogent proof of the inspiration of the Bibk 
can be adduced than the fact that it is inspiring so mam , 
belonging to every race, to live the noble lives which tb^^ 
are now living. Should the time ever come wbcc ia 
argument of this kind is no longer available, a]] atEemnu 
to establish the inspiration of the Bible by literan yr uwu- 
mental evidence will prove a complete failure. 

The truth which has been revealed to the wwrlt! h '^uni 
is indeed too vast and too varied to be grasptt v- arr '.-;,. 
race, still less by any single individuaL "U"* i^:-:.- ;t^ 
there are many important doctrines of Cfar-jsias;:-,- r-..-r 
bave never been correctly understood, Mmj^l- u- r?- . -t ** ; — .- 
has not yet been shed upon them by the •3a»!r-?rL« :■ ' u^- ,^ 
nations of the world which are still btatiKi. ' - - - 
it true to say, as Archbishop Benscn: v^- ^ 
missionaries have awakened us frwr tat -^r :^_ 
had all to teach and nothing to kaex nr i.- ^ 
their work has to teach us woujc Tajrz —^r 
claim which they make upon m hr br:-,f— ■, 

In saying, however, that ok 'j ti^^^-:... 
work will be that the Christiar '• ji.-: • , ^ -, 
crucible of national cxpoKrzr,'. w -, _ _^ , 
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to a fault ; but if the Chinese were our comrades, unless 
trained and officered by ourselves, the sooner we could get 
out of their company the better. The fact is that amongst 
the Chinese the soldier is pitied or looked down upon, the 
merchant is respected and self-respecting. In Japan, on 
the contrary, trade and the handling of money and talking 
about money are accounted degrading, all the best elements 
of the national culture and ideals being associated with the 
military class, who were not even allowed to trade, but were 
provided for out of the taxes. Naturally, if we want to 
know what the Japanese are worth as a nation, we must 
look at the class in which their ideals are exemplified, not 
at the class which they — wisely or not — despise. It is 
wholly unfair to judge of their nation by looking almost 
exclusively at those of them who as a class bear the lowest 
character, while they have the greatest wealth. With us 
honour and wealth to a great extent are found in the same 
hands. With the Japanese this is not at all generally the 
case. The high class Japanese may sometimes enjoy, but 
he certainly is not pursuing, the "almighty dollar"; he 
would not only detest but despise such an opinion as finds 
unconscious expression in the phrase that a man is worth 
so much money, if indeed he understood the phrase at all. 
In his conception of the " worth " of a man is his ideal 
lower than ours ? Is it higher ? To these questions I shall 
return later on. 

At this point let me draw a comparison. The Equites of 
Rome were wealthy and on the whole a very honourable class. 
They farmed the taxes of the Empire, and farmed them 
out again to be collected by members of the various subject 
nations. In this connection there was but one class in the 
subject nation with which they had much direct dealing — 
viz. the publicani or ' publicans.* We know well what was 
the estimate of the publicans in Palestine in our Lord's 
time. They were as a body (with exceptions no doubt) 
wealthy, extortionate, and unpatriotic. No doubt also as 
a body they deserved their bad reputation ; and the Equites 
at Rome knew of the Jews chiefly through the publicans in 
Palestine and the mountebanks and beggars at Rome. By 
them they judged the whole Jewish nation, and naturally 
they scorned and loathed them. But was this judgment 
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just? Is it through the publican (Matthew excepted) or 
the beggar class that the Israelites of that very time were 
regenerating the world ? Now, of course, I do not mean 
that in all points the mercantile Japanese of Yokohama and 
Kobe are like the Jewish publicans ; but I do say that there 
is much in the two cases which is analogous. I do assert 
that Yokohama and Kobe are not Japan, but exceedingly 
different in character from Japan, the two places in fact 
where it is not possible to see the Japanese as they really are. 
Yet the foreigner having his chief connection with Japan 
through his commercial dealings usually knows little or 
nothing of Japan except Yokohama and Kobe and judges 
the Japanese by those living in those two places, and by 
but a few thousand, perhaps I should say a few hundred, 
even of these, the people least characteristic and least 
corresponding to the national ideals that can be found in 
all Japan. I need hardly say that the work of a missionary 
in these old treaty ports is more uphill and more discou- 
raging than anywhere else. Tokyo is very different from 
these, and the out-of-the-way country places are more 
different still. In them you can learn what the Japanese 
character is in its good as well as in its bad points. 

Some tourist will say, " We have been to Hakone, 
to Meyanoshita, to Nikko, are not these Japan. Shall 
we not have met with real Japanese character in them ? *' 
I answer "No, you will not." The tourist usually sees 
everything through his guide, who selects the usual places 
of great natural beauty where there is foreign accommoda- 
tion and everything has been created or at least changed 
to suit the foreigner. There is no access in these places to 
Japanese homes, and if there were the Japanese language 
would be a hopeless barrier. Most foreigners unavoid- 
ably judge of Japanese women by very nearly their most 
d^raded class, the Geisha: over some shop- windows . one 
sees " Photographs of famous places and national customs." 
The places are all right but the " customs " are painted 
posturing Geisha. Such shops are for foreign customers, 
and recently a decent Japanese seeing someone looking at 
them turned to me with utter disgust and said, '* These are 
not our customs." We might just as well sell photographs 
of ballet dancers to foreigners as illustrations of the 
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prettiness of English life and manners. That the " Geisha" 
should be the one play in English drawing its motive from 
Japan is a grievous pity and an offence to decent Japanese. 
I do not mean that Geisha have not a larger place in the 
amusement of young men in Japan than ballet girls have in 
England, but Prince Komatsu, for instance, refuses receptions 
where they appear who are contracted to minister to men's 
pleasures (not necessarily immoral) for money at the 
command of their hirer, because no others would submit to 
put on their best clothes and their prettily affected manners, 
to eat or count their hair or play their musti in public, in 
order to have their pretty painted faces and their attitudes 
photographed and sold to the public ; so also the respectable 
Japanese homes and ways are least open to foreign in- 
spection where the foreigners flock and would like to get 
access to them. How should it be otherwise ? Moreover, 
it may surprise some who have visited Japan, and, of course, 
have been to Meyanoshita, to know that though it lies in my 
diocese my only sight of it after four years in charge was 
last autumn, one day when I stayed at the hotel for 
luncheon. Why so ? Because the place exists for tourists 
and is hopeless for missionaries. Not that it is debauched by 
the visitors, but that it is too busy in making money during 
the tourist season to attend to anything else, and probably 
too lazy and too non- Japanese at other times to offer any- 
thing like as good a soil to work on as a score of other 
places far more populous. Our best hopes are where the 
Japanese have education enough to arouse their intellectual 
and moral interests, as they have in most places, but in 
other ways are least altered and excited by daily contact 
with foreigners. Nikko, of course, lives largely on its 
temples, and this makes an additional difficulty in the way 
of Christian work there, unconnected with foreign visitors 
except so far as they are a paying section of its customers. 
Let me make one other comparison which may help to 
show that an estimate of the Japanese at large based on 
their commercial class is not likely to be just. There are 
hundreds of jinricksha men for one merchant in the country. 
They correspond to the English "cabby," but are much 
more numerous. They are at least as poor as their English 
representatives, and as much exposed to temptation and as 
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litde regarded in society. I doubt whether " cabby " 
would drive after me if I had given him a sovereign in the 
dark in mistake for a shilling. No doubt there are those 
who would do it, but not many, I fear. Now I should not 
be in the least surprised at a jinricksha man doing this sort 
of thing ; indeed, from my experience and that of others, I 
should be more surprised if he did not, at least outside of 
Yokohama, where foreigners often throw about their money 
recklessly. Twice at least a man has brought me back a 
two-shilling note when I had by mistake given him two 
stuck together. Once at least a man has run after me with 
the twenty cent silver piece (5^.)» which I had given him 
by mistake for a nickel five cent piece. When I mention 
this to others I find again and again that they have met 
with similar experiences. Does this look as if the dis- 
honesty so manifest among the merchants were a trait of 
the national character throughout ? Yet I acknowledge, 
as everyone must who knows them, that they gready 
mistrust one another, and that they trust us much more in 
money matters. This leads me to another branch of my 
subject What is the moral element in a contract ? What 
is it that a Jew and a Chinaman share with a Briton or 
American, and which a Japanese conspicuously lacks? 
And whence comes this difference ? What is lacking is an 
elementary idea of a contract as a thing binding under all 
conditions according to the exact tenor of its words. The 
Japanese in general have so little idea of this that, over- 
sensitive as they are on many points of honour, they, except 
the few who understand the Western mind, are hardly 
sensitive at all on this. You may call a man a liar, or you 
may put a clause in a contract binding him not to wriggle 
out of the meaning of its terms by quibbles or legal 
technicalities without insulting him, and he will remain 
your friend ; but if you struck him he would, in old days, 
have killed either you in revenge or himself in shame, 
and he will feel it as keenly now, though in his character- 
istic obedience to law he will probably abstain from actual 
violence. Again, my hired jinricksha man one day was 
knocked down by a tramcar and bruised, I should think 
severely. His jinricksha was broken to pieces and I was 
unhurt. When he got up his only care was for me. He 
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seemed quite happy when his fare whom he had in chaise 
was none the worse. Most other jinricksha men would 
have done the same, I think. It was just the spirit of a 
Swiss guide towards his Hern It is, in fact, a part of the 
same devoted loyalty which was so beautifully illustrated 
among those 200 soldiers who perished in the snow near 
Asomow last winter, four or five of whom were found 
around, under, and over their officer frozen to death, with 
their cloaks wrapped round him to save him if they could. 
We cannot yet trust their commercial honesty, for in 
regard to this the sense of honour is hardly awake, but we 
can trust their honour in war. They will not fail us, and 
least of all in times of greatest danger. Whence, then, 
comes this defect in their code which we call commercial 
immorality ? A good many things have contributed to it ; 
and, indeed, it is like several other things in them, negative 
rather than positive, non-moral rather than immoral, a 
deficiency rather than a substantive point in their character. 
First, as we have already noticed, the better classes in 
Japan disliked having anything to do with the handling 
or seeking of money. The Princes might be scholars or 
poets and must be soldiers, but they generally left the 
finance and the management of their revenues to subordi- 
nates, and it was the branch of employment most disliked 
just because it had to do with filthy lucre. A scholar the 
man. must be who should manage the revenues, but a 
scholar felt it degrading to be bursar. Hence when the 
new system came in, and the feudal system broke up less 
than forty years ago, and the military, which was also the 
cultured and honourable class, who had hitherto been 
maintained out of the taxes, were paid off and advised to 
use their money to good account, the vast majority of them 
were helpless, as helpless as a greenhorn who takes all 
his little capital with him on first going to settle in the 
Colonies. They lost their money and took to the army, 
the police, public offices of various kinds, even jinricksha 
drawing, but not to trade, and trade was left chiefly to 
those who did not belong to the honourable class, for with 
few exceptions they only could succeed in it. This is a 
temporary condition. The rise of the Iwasakos, the 
Mittens, the Okwiao will be followed by the rise of others 
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who with honourable instincts will know also how to trade 
profitably and will draw to themselves the foreign com- 
merce of the country. 

Again, till nearly forty years ago there was no such 
thing as foreign commerce with Japan. Every contract 
was between Japanese and Japanese, and the policy of the 
Pokugawa Shoguns having been to keep the Feudal 
nobility from combinations on the principle of " divide et 
impera/' even the different counties, as one may call them, 
traded little with each other. In short, the two parties to 
almost all contracts knew one another personally and had 
common interests. The moral element was therefore not 
banished from Japanese contracts, as it too often. is from 
the contracts of Western nations. 

This may seem a strange statement, and perhaps needs 
a little . explanation, because we in the West are often 
unaware of the extent to which moral consideration for each 
other is banished from our commercial dealings. Thank 
Gody the Christian Social Union and other forces are now 
bringing it back into view. But when we purchase or sell 
we usually think that we are bound to be as good as our 
word. The goods must be what we say they are. If we 
have received the goods we must pay the price for them. 
If we have promised to accept delivery we must do so 
We must pay by the date named. If we have so spoken 
as to give the other party reason so to understand us we 
must as men of honour abide by the result, &c., &c. Many 
men are careless or dishonest in fulfilling these engage- 
ments, and in some ways women, though more scrupulous 
than men, fail most, not for want of honour but for want of 
business habits. Those highly honourable professions the 
army and navy are not conspicuous for punctuality in 
paying their bills, for want of business habits. Still, to 
leave one's creditors great or small in the lurch is accounted 
dishonourable, and between commercial men who under* 
stand business and each other such conduct is rare, and 
it brings ruin. In international commerce failures of this 
kind are rare indeed and bring the severest condemnation. 
Obviously, honesty in such things is the best, the only 
policy, and the commercial honour of each is the interest 
of all 
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tax was in the shape of the value of a certain percentage 
of the rice which the farm would ordinarily produce, and it 
was paid to the local nobleman, who was the farmers' 
feudal superior, for himself and his military retainers. The 
amount payable was fixed, but in a bad year the farmer 
came to his lord, stated his difficulty, and if the lord was a 
tolerably good one he met with consideration. The land- 
lord and the soldiers put up with less than their legal right 
and went short out of consideration for the farmer. In fact, 
the relation between the taxpayer and tax receiver was 
one from which the moral element of consideration for each 
other had not been banished ; and no doubt in a good 
year the farmer would bring something additional as a 
present to his lord on the same principle. Things like this 
survive in the customs of Japan from the top to the bottom 
of society. They are not unknown in British possessions 
in the East as between an English merchant, for instance, 
and his ordinary native clients whom he knows. It can 
hardly be denied that they represent a higher moral ideal 
than the system which is represented by the Chinese or 
Jewish trader and to a large extent by Western traders 
also, and which may be summarised under the formula 
" I undertake to do so and so for you on such and such 
conditions, and am prepared to be skinned by you if I do 
not do it ; and of course I claim a similar right to skin you 
if you fail in your side of this engagement, no matter what 
may be the cause of your failure, whether it was under your 
own control or not." It is true that the system of mutual 
consideration is impossible except when the parties know 
each other ; impossible even then if the parties are taking 
other large and complicated engagements covering con- 
siderable periods of time, each of which is calculated on the 
basis that all the others will be punctually fulfilled. It is 
doubly impracticable, therefore, in international commerce. 
But it is none the less true that if our ideal of commercial 
honour is more nearly acted up to, it is at the same time 
a lower moral ideal, and that we look down upon those 
whose ideal is higher than our own, too high in fact to be 
practical. As much of our practical success in business 
rests less on dishonesty being wrong than on honesty being 
the best policy, so much arises also from our ideals being 
more practical, not on their being nobler. 
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Undoubtedly the Japanese lose much in their moral 
ideals in trading with us, even if they gain more ; for if 
they make a contract it is with an implied reserve, ingrained 
in their whole way of thinking, while we make no such 
reserve, and they know it. Their game, therefore, works 
out as "heads I win, tails you lose," and where this 
temptation is presented to the class which by history and 
instinct is the least honourable in the country, it cannot fail 
to be further demoralising. 

For in fact we cannot take advantage of any implied 
reserve in matter of trade with them. Yet there are other 
things in which we can accept it, and the freedom with which 
service beyond the letter of the contract is offered as a 
matter of course in these things shows that it is not intended 
to be all one-sided. For instance, I engage a secretary for 
a couple of hours a day, and because of a press of work one 
day I ask him to go on for five or six hours. If not bound 
by another engagement (perhaps even if so bound, but not 
quite positively) he will do this for me as a matter of course 
and will not make any bargain for extra payment. He will 
be grateful if I give him some acknowledgment of this work 
outside the bargain, but we have been brought not only into 
a business, but into a moral relation with each other, and 
of course he will meet any emergency if he can, -as also he 
would think it no shame to ask similar consideration in the 
case of an emergency of his own. In Kobe or Yokohama 
what I have been saying would, of course, apply less 
than in any other place in Japan. There, if one asked a 
particular servant to do something outside . his department 
one might be met with, ** It is not my place." Not so 
where foreigners have not affected Japanese ideals. 

Another instance of their liberal interpretation of con- 
tracts not at all surprising to me was mentioned to me with 
admiration by a party of tourists who were walking 140 
miles at between 20 and 25 a day through a district not 
much traversed by tourists. They had engaged two 
jinrickshas for their luggage only, but whenever they could 
the jinricksha men ran on at the end of the day and came 
cheerily back to give their employers a lift as far as they 
could. They did not think themselves virtuous in doing 
this nor did they expect additional pay. They simply did 
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CHINA'S NEEDS. 

Christian Missions may be divided into two classes — the 
one, missions to barbarous heathens, such as natives of 
some parts of Africa, and of Polynesia and New Guinea, 
the other, missions to the civilised heathen, including' 
Mahommedans, Brahmans, Buddhists, and the like. There 
are those who say regarding the former class of missions 
that those whom we try to convert are so low down in the 
scale of humanity that it is useless to try to raise them, 
and that the wisest course to adopt is to allow them to die 
out before the approach of the white man. Those of a 
more optimistic tendency — I trust that they form a large 
majority — allow that the advance in civilisation, of such 
races as the Maoris and Kanakas, an advance solely due 
to missionary enterprise, justifies us in hoping for similar 
success among the peoples who are still sunk in heathen 
barbarism. Even so stern a critic of missionaries and their 
work as the late Lord Pembroke admitted the good done 
by them in the South Seas. He says : 

" Whenever I see old and evil customs such as cannibalisnip 
human sacrifice, or any such little weaknesses of ultra-savage 
life suppressed by the incoming of a higher religion I hold that 
it has done good." ^ 

So say all of us, but when it is a question of missions 
to the more civilised heathen a different tone is taken by 
many Europeans, who ask : — 

" When the Indians or the Chinese have had a religion of 
their own, which has suited them very well for centuries, is it 
not gross presumption on our part to try to force our religion on 
them ? " 

This dictum is especially applied to China. Let us 

^ Sou^A Sea Buddies, by the Earl and the Doctor. 
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then, consider for a moment what Chinese religion is, and 
what fruit it has borne, before we answer this question. 

It is no very easy matter to state definitely what the 
Chinese religion really is, if only on account of the fact 
that men's views of the religion which they profess must 
change in the course of time, and become in some cases 
clearer, in others more obscured. So far as we can gather 
from their own classics and from other sources, the people 
whom we call the Chinese came originally from Bactria 
and the shores of the Caspian, about 2,cxxd years B.C., 
bringing with them as their religion a pure monotheism 
akin to the religion of the other Semitic nations of that 
period. Its most noticeable feature is the vivid realisation 
of the unseen world. Von Strauss defines their ideas of 
God thus : 

** The highest Lord is all ruling, and no one can resist Him. 
He is a conscious spirit which sees, hears, and recognises most 
clearly everything. He wills and works, but without sound or 
smell, i,e. incorporeally. Thus He is omnipresent, for He goes 
out and in with man, and is above and below him. He gives life 
to man, and existence to nature. All virtue and wisdom come 
from Him. He prefers none and hates none, but He loves those 
who fear Him, and blesses the good. The crimes of the wicked 
anger Him, and He punishes them. So from Him come all 
blessings and all misfortunes. He foresees the course of the 
world, arranges accordingly the destiny of men, and decides about 
them according as they obey His will. Hence kings rule by 
His charge, and, according to their relation to His will, He 
makes them great or ruins them. The recognition of His will is 
effected through the universal national consciousness." ^ 

We could scarcely ask for a higher conception of the 
Almighty than this, and if the old cult of China. still existed 
unchanged and uncorrupted, it would be an easy task, 
humanly speaking, to add to the lesson that God is justice 
the new revelation that God is love ; but, alas, this pure 
monotheism has gone for ever. 

The Chinese mind craves for something nearer to itself 
and more akin to human weakness than God Almighty, 
whose worship was, and is still, assigned to the Emperor 
alone, as the High Priest of the nation,, the mediator 

* Schi' King. Das kanonische Uederbuch der Chinesen^ by Victor von- 
Strauss. Prolegomena, p. 7. 
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between God and man. The subject worships the powers 
of nature, seeing a spirit everywhere. There are spirits of 
the sun, moon, and stars, noticeably of the stars in the 
constellation of the Great Bear, spirits in mountains and 
rivers, and dragons in the sky, the earth, and the waters. 
Placards warning the people not to dig gravel out of a 
hillside for fear of injuring the Dragon's veins are 
common all over China. In many parts of the country 
every tree of any size has a notice on it *' There is a spirit 
here." The powers of the Dragons of earth, air, and water 
are often spoken of, collectively, as Fhtg Shui^ meaning 
[the influences of] wind and water. There are geomancers, 
or experts, who claim to understand these mysteries. No 
Chinaman will venture to build a house, still less to choose 
a spot for the grave of one of his relations, without 
consulting one of these professors. What makes this 
superstition particularly hard to eradicate is that a few 
grains of truth are mixed up with the mass of falsehood which 
composes it, for the belief in FSng Shui was originally 
founded on observation of the laws of natural science. 
Every European admits that a house built on the southern 
slope of a hill, with a sunny exposure, but sheltered from 
the north wind, is healthier than one facing the north ; but 
from this simple fact the Chinese infer that all good 
influences come from the south, and that they must on 
no account be obstructed. To build an erection of any 
height facing a neighbour s door opening to the south is a 
most spiteful action. I remember that the illness of one of 
my fellow students at Peking was attributed by all our 
Chinese teachers to a new chimney having been built facing 
his quarters. Due south of P'oochow city lies a row of peaks 
known as " The Five Tigers." To keep them at bay two 
stone lions have been placed inside the south gate of the 
city. It is not only houses and cities of the living that are 
subject to these subtle influences. It is considered of more 
importance that the graves of the dead should be favourably 
situated than that the abodes of the living should be so, in 
order to prevent the ghosts being made uncomfortable, and 
therefore wreaking vengeance and bringing disaster on 
their descendants. It would take too much time to de- 

« 

scribe all the nonsensical requirements of the geomancers. 
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Suffice it to say that the grave must be rightly placed as 
regards the planets, and should have a hill to represent a 
dragon on the left, and another to represent a tiger on the 
right The course of the nearest stream and the diversion 
of currents of air by rocks and trees must all be taken into 
account^ The reader will gather from this that in China 
graves are not confined to cemeteries and that the whole 
country is one vast graveyard. 

Although the invisible powers of nature are prayed to, 
yet their worship is looked on as unimportant by the side 
of ancestral worship, which is to all intents and purposes 
the base of the religion of China, Even a peasant will keep 
a genealogical table or family tree going back for eight 
generations. A Chinese looks to the spirits of his ancestors 
for help and comfort, and dreads their vengeance should 
he neglect them. It is his duty to honour them as if they 
were still alive, and to supply their material wants in the 
spirit world by burning paper money before their tomb or 
the tablet erected in their honour. Paper houses, carriages, 
and servants are also burnt in the belief that they will reach 
those beyond the grave, and that use will be made of them. 

Such is the State religion, the worship of God by the 
Emperor on behalf of his people, and the worship of an- 
cestors and the powers of nature by his subjects. On this 
have been grafted three other cults, Confucianism, Buddh- 
ism, and Taoism, all of which claim our attention. 

Confucianism may perhaps be called a system of ethics 
rather than a religion. Confucius himself conformed to the 
State religion, apparently as a matter of policy, and not 
because he believed in any supernatural existence. He 
never, as Dr. Legge points out, used the Chinese word 
signifying a personal God. He substitutes the . word 
•• heaven," He professed himself ignorant of what became 
of us after death, and even admitted that he was not sure 
whether the spirits of the dead knew that their descen- 
dants served them or not. He confined his teachings to 
the conduct of mankind in the present life, advising men 
how to behave in all circumstances. Pedantic and trivial 
as many of his precepts seem to us, and wanting in 
straightforwardness as his conduct occasionally was, there 

* The Dragon^ Image and Dcmon^ by H. C. Du Bose, pp. 432, 433. 
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is no doubt that he was a seeker after truth and righteous- 
ness, if not the perfect man that his disciples claim him to 
have been. 

It must not be forgotten that Confucianism is the 
religion of the scholars, and that the scholars are the ruling 
class in China. They regard the writings of their sage 
with the utmost reverence and enthusiasm. His Excel- 
lency Chang Chih t ung defines Confucian learning thus : 

" Confucian learning consists in the acquisition of extensive 
literature and the strict observance of what is right ; in the pro- 
found and careful meditation of the old to understand the new ; in 
the making of oneself the peer of heaven by means of perfect 
sincerity, and thus influencing men in all things for good." ^ 

He proceeds to prove to his own satisfaction, if not to 
that of his readers, that in the classics will be found the 
germs of all modern progress from scientific agriculture to 
international exhibitions.' 

Let us next consider Chinese Buddhism and Taoism. 
The first thing that strikes us is the difference between the 
principles of the founders of these religions and the practice 
of their followers at the present day. No one can read 
Sir Edwin Arnold s ** Light of Asia " without feeling what 
a beautiful ideal of self-renunciation the first Buddhists set 
before them. Nor is Taoism far behind with its precepts 
inculcating compassion, humility, and forgiveness of 
injuries. But take either Buddhism, or Taoism as they, 
now exist in China. So far as a layman can see, they have 
completely changed into cults practised for the sake of 
material benefits to be obtained. Their countless gods and 
demi-gods are prayed to for boons such as wealth or male 
offspring, or in order to avert calamities, but not with any 
desire that they should lead the worshipper along the path 
of righteousness. All the moral and spiritual forces of the 
religion are dead and done with. 

One point should be especially noted. Buddhism and 
Taoism appeal strongly to Chinese sympathy with the 
invisible world, which, to their notion, is modelled on this, 
and is inhabited by the ghosts of the dead, and by spirits 
able to help or injure human beings. It must not be for- 
gotten that the Boxer movement would never have come 

* Chinds Only Hope^ p. 64. ' Ibid, chap. ix. 
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to a bead if the people and the Dowager Empress herself 
had not believed that its devotees were rendered invul- 
nerable and invincible, thanks to the aid of Buddhist 
and Taoist divinities. So strong was the Chinese con- 
viction of supernatural interposition that the Boxers who 
attacked the European Legations imagined that spirits, 
hostile to themselves but friendly to the foreigners, were 
hovering over and protecting their enemies, and that these 
spirits could be driven off by shot and shell. They, there- 
fore, fired volleys into the air to kill or wound them. 

Buddhism, moreover, teaches the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis. Every Chinese Buddhist believes that 
he has passed through a number of existences before living 
his present life, and that when this is over he will be re- 
incarnated again in a better or worse condition, according 
to his merits or demerits ; the supreme reward being 
assumption into Nirwana, the perfection of rest. The 
reward held out to a good woman is that she shall be bom 
as a man. 

I have tried to make this summary of the Chinese 
religions without extenuating aught or setting down any- 
thing in malice ; but, after all, it is by their fruits that we 
must judge all religions. What are the fruits in this case ? 

There are countrymen of our own who allow them- 
selves to be blinded by the glamour of Chinese antiquity, 
who assert with Mr. Thorold Dickson,^ that as the Chinese 
solved the problem of government centuries before the 
first European visited their shores, that as they invented gun- 
powder and the mariner's compass, and discovered the art 
of printing, and have proved themselves skilled in commerce 
and agriculture, we have no right to pose as their instructors 
or reformers. Granting that the Chinese did all this, and 
that they have a right to all that they claim for themselves 
in the past, what is that to us in the present ? What does 
it concern us that Yao and Shun of about the time of Noah 
were perfect rulers, and that King Win and King Wu, 
I, ICO years B.C., were wise and well-beloved monarchs, 
and that 4,000 years ago the Chinese had developed a 
system of government? What really matters is that in 
the year 1902 the Chinese Emperor is kept a prisoner in 

* Macmillaiis Magasnne^ December, 1900. 
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his own palace — the abominations of which are spoken of 
by the Chinese themselves with bated breath — surrounded 
by 200 wives and 2,000 eunuchs, a thrall to his aunt the 
Dowager Empress, who was responsible for the horrors 
of 1900. Moreover, although China can boast of such 
statesmen as their Excellencies the late Liu Kun yi, 
Chang Chih t'ung and Yuan Shih kai, yet Chinese 
provincial administration when viewed from a civilised 
standpoint leaves much to be desired. Take the propor- 
tion of executions to population as a simple test In 
Manchuria 4,000 to 5,000 criminals are estimated to be 
beheaded every year out of a population of fourteen 
millions.^ The proportion is probably larger in the Canton 
Province. The whole Empire is honeycombed with secret 
societies, whose object is the overthrow of the present 
dynasty. 

Duke Chow may have been an upright judge 3,000 
years ago, but what European would now entrust his 
cause to a Chinese law court with its corruption, its 
cruelties, and its tortures ? 

Mechanical arts and inventions appeal but lightly to 
the Chinese intellect, but if a Chinaman is asked for what 
his country is chiefly remarkable he will probably tell you 
for its inhabitants* love of learning. He will point out to 
you with pride that the sole path of honour is in the 
Government service, which is reserved for the students 
who have distinguished themselves in the long series of 
competitive examinations which fence in the Mandarin's 
career. But of what does Chinese learning consist ? Of 
knowledge of the Four Books and the Five Classics, and 
of ability to write essays and verses. Natural and moral 
sciences, mathematics and foreigfii languages are unworthy 
of a scholar's attention. What fruit is this devotion to 
classical literature now bearing.** Practically, none. New 
books are most rarely published. A book shop is a 
curiosity shop. In Peking and other cities book shops 
and curio shops are found together. In Chefoo, a town of 
30,000 inhabitants, there was not a single book shop. 
Although all scholars are taught to write verses, yet if a 
Chinese literate is asked to name one of his poets he will 

^ CJkina Blue BooJt, No. i of 1899, p. 50.' 
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inevitably refer you to Li T'ai Po or Su T'ung Po of the 
T'ang dynasty, about a.d. 700. . 

Chinese commercial morality is a wonderful mixture of 
honesty and dishonesty. The Chinese have certainly . 
learnt the lesson that honesty is the best policy ; but it is, 
to say the least, doubtfu whether they are actuated by any 
higher motive. We must do them the justice to admit 
that they will keep to the terms of a time bargain, even if 
it exposes them to loss, and that a merchant will account 
for every penny entrusted to him. On the other hand, 
their own countryman Chang Chih t'ung says of their 
failure to establish mercantile joint stock or limited liability 
companies : 

** There is no law against siich. The truth is that the 
merchants of China are skilled in trickery, and we have again 
and again cases where bogus shares have been put on the market 
to defraud people." ' 

In every transaction between man and man, in which 
an agent is employed, it is not a qqestion whether that 
agent will, or will not, levy a percentage for his own benefit, 
the question is how much commission, or as it is called 
in pidgin-English ** squeeze," he will make out of it. It is 
estimated that of the Likin tax collected only some 25 per 
cent reaches the Government coffers. The balance, goes 
in " squeezes " of one sort and another. 

Chinese agriculture, and still more horticulture,, show a 
considerable amount of labour, if not of skill. A Chinese 
market garden is a model of care and tidiness, though 
the scent of one would poison a tanyard dog ; but a 
comparison of a tea garden near Foochow, containing 
nothing but dwarfed and stunted old shrubs, . with a 
Japanese or Indian tea garden fyll qf ypyng bushes growing 
breast high and bearing ten or twelve " flushes " of new 
leaves every year, shows how in agriculture, even in the 
cultivation of her own special plant, China has fallen 
hopelessly behind. 

As to the Chinese claim to the invention of gunpowder 
and the mariner's compass, surely we may look on this 
with a good deal of suspicion. Traditions of the use of 

* C/ufta^s Only Hope^ p. »• 
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explosives take us as far back as the Gentoo code of laws, 
which was coeval with Moses/ If the ancient Chinese did 
know anything of gunpowder, it is more likely that they 
imported their knowledge than that they evolved it them- 
selves. All that we are sure of is that until Europeans 
came among them their firearms consisted of cast iron 
smooth bore cannons, jingals, and matchlocks. Similarly 
with the compass. The Chinese may, or may not, have 
discovered the use of it, but if they did it has not taught 
them the art of navigation. Hood's sailor remarked that 
there had been many improvements in naval architecture 
since Noah's time, but I do not think that he had a 
Chinese junk before his eyes when he said it. 

With these facts before us, are we forced to allow that 
the Chinese have shown such moral and intellectual pre- 
eminence as to render any attempt to reform their religion 
too presumptuous ? But if Chinese religion has not set a 
high standard to the country as a whole, nor has done much 
to advance it, what has it done for individual family life ? 
The exaltation of filial piety, laudable as it is, should not 
blind our eyes to its defects. I have already spoken of 
ancestral worship. The two obligations which bind a 
Chinese son are to serve his parents when living and to 
worship them when dead. To secure the continuance of this 
worship, a man, if his wife is childless, is bound to take a 
concubine, and thus the evils of polygamy are perpetuated. 
It is almost superfluous to add that while the duty of child 
to parent is insisted on, that of parent to child is ignored. 

Nor must we forget the position of woman in China. 
Her very existence is not quite a matter of course. In the 
south of China female infanticide is terribly common. Close 
to my house at Foochow there was a notice carved on a 
stone on the river bank : ** Little girls are not to be drowned 
here." A girl is seldom taught to read and write. Her 
position, compared with that of her brother, has been thus 
defined in one of the pieces in the Chinese classic of 
poetry : 

The fates decree to you shall sons bfe bom ; 
Upon the gilded couches shall they sleep ; 
Rich robes of purple shall by them be worn ; 
For toys the royal sceptres shall they keep. 

* Encyclopadia Britantdca^ Art. " Gunpo wdcr." 
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And masterful their cry is when they weep. 
Resplendent in red knee covers shall they stand, 
The future kings and princes of the land. 

'Tis also fated daughters shall be bom ; 

Upon the ground such infants we may lay ; 

Plain cotton wrappers shall by them be worn ; 

With broken tiles for toys the girls may play. 

Of knowing right from wrong small power have they. 

To furnish wine and food is woman's part. 

And cause no sorrow to her parents' heart. 

A Chinese girl of good family, who wishes to be a lady 
and to marry a gentleman, must submit to the agony of 
having her feet crushed out of shape and made into what 
the Chinese call "golden lilies." If her people are well- 
to-do she is given away in marriage ; if not, she is sold as 
a secondary wife or a slave-girl ; but the life even of a 
Chinese head wife is no bed of roses. She is at the mercy 
not only of her husband, but at that of her mother-in-law, 
who, if Chinese stories are true, often gives her a hard time. 

If, then, the picture of China which I have attempted to 
draw has the least resemblance to the original, surely we 
may look on the Empire as a Macedonia calling to us to 
come over and help her. 

The crisis in China, begun in 1900, has by no means 
passed away. We must take advantage of it while it lasts, 
for it is true of mission enterprise as well as of other human 
efforts that 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life ■ 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

Let us consider for a moment what this crisis is, and 
how the conditions of life there have been changed by and 
since the troubles of 1900. The Chinese Government, 
headed by the Empress Dowager, tried to rid the Empire 
of the presence of the hated barbarian, with the result that 
now the hated barbarian has got a firmer foothold in the 
Empire than he ever had before. This has impressed the 
Chinese with a wholesome fear of European power, but it 
has not increased their liking for us. War, especially when 
it is directed against a weaker nation, is not made with rose 
water. The wretched Chinese suffered terribly when ven- 
geance was wreaked on them. We would fain hope that 
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England and America, and Japan too, did not take part in 
these severities, but the hard fact remains that Chinese 
men, and, worse still, Chinese women, were exposed to cruel 
outrages at the hands of white Christian men. The Chinese 
naturally will remember these, though they may find it 
convenient to forget their own massacres of harmless and 
defenceless Europeans and their attacks on the sacred 
persons of the envoys to their Court. 

A writer in the North China Herald has well shown 
that perhaps the most important gain has been that the 
Government of China has been knocked out of the groove 
in which it has run for centuries, with consequences that 
we cannot as yet foresee. All that we can be sure of is 
the position of the Emperor as "The Son of Heaven," 
" The Only Man," can never be again what it was before 
1898, when his aunt snatched the reins of government out 
of his hands. After the fall of Peking and the flight of the 
aunt to Hsi An-fu it was confidently hoped by all that had 
the interest of the Empire at heart that, after the return to 
Peking, the Dowager Empress, as responsible for all that 
had taken place, would be driven into obscure retirement, 
and the Emperor Kuang-hsU be restored to the throne. 
These hopes have not been fulfilled. The Dowager 
Empress is still allowed to be regent of China, presumably 
because there is no one else to take her place ; but her 
assumption of the regency robs the throne of all its sacred- 
ness and mystery. We read that when she arrived at the 
gate of Peking the foreign community were on the wall 
waiting to see her, and, with perhaps questionable courtesy, 
to take a snapshot at her with their cameras. Her Majesty 
noted them, and bowed to them respectfully. This sounds 
a trifle to us, but the incident is a proof that the hitherto 
impregnable barriers which shut in the palace from the 
outer world are being broken down. It must have struck 
every conservative Chinese with horror, and have made him 
think that the world was being turned upside down. 

Secondly, foreign Powers have imposed a money in- 
demnity on China. The payment of this would under the 
most favourable circumstances be found a galling burden, 
but it appears that the mandarins have, as mandarins do, 
taken advantage of the imposition of fresh taxes to feather 
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their own nests, silencing complaints by telling the tax 
payers that it is the foreigners who are forcing them to make 
these levies, thus encouraging the people to hate Europeans 
worse than ever. The Province of Chekiang was called 
on to pay annually 1^1,400,000 towards the indemnity. 
The officials have imposed extra taxation producing 
^4,500,000.^ 

Lastly, England has lately signed a new treaty with 
China, which if honestly carried out by the Chinese will 
introduce reforms sufficient to change the whole face of 
the country and China's place in the comity of nations. 
Old residents in that Empire feel as if they were listening 
to a fairy tale when they hear that Likin^ which not only 
supplied the provincial governments with their revenue, 
but provided a living for thousands of the poor relations 
and hangers-on* of the mandarins, is to be swept away at 
one blow by Article 8 of this treaty. Further, China is 
to go into the whole question of mining, and to revise the 
old rules and regulations concerning it. Does this mean, 
we wonder, that Fing Shut is to be suppressed once and 
for ever, and that men may dig into the bowels of the 
earth in utter disregard of the Dragon's veins? China 
undertakes to take steps to provide for a uniform national 
currency. When we remember that Chinese money consists 
of copper cash, i ,000 of which are worth from two shillings 
to half-a-crown, and of taels or ounces of uncoined silver,^ 
and that 99, 98; 96, 83, or even only 33 cash may be called 
100, and that no two places have the same ounce except by 
accident,^ we caii see how far-reaching such a reform will 
be. China expresses her desire to reform her judicial 
system in accordance with that of Western nations in order 
that eventually exterritoriality may be abolished, and that 
Europeans may trust themselves to Chinese law. Are we 
really to see trial by jury established there.'* Is the 
horrible ling chik^ the death by a slow and painful execution 

> North China Heraldy September 3, 1902. 

' A tad is money of account only. There is no such thing as a tael to be 
taken in the hand and accepted by a seller without first weighing it Uncoined 
silver is carried about in lumps which vary in size from the " shoe" of about fifty 
ounces to the tiny scrap weighing a grain. Each piece has to be weighed, 
tested, and haggled over. 

* Chinese Characteristics^ by the Rev. Arthur Smith, p. 79. 
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to be abolished ? Is an accused no longer to be tortured 
by being made to kneel on chains ? Are the horrors 
of Chinese prisons and the fearful death rate in them 
to cease ?^ Heaven grant it! The missionary question, 
too, is not forgotten in this commercial treaty. I will 
deal with the clause concerning it a little later on, but for 
the moment I would call the attention of my readers to 
the fact that the aim and object of the treaty is to bring 
the Chinese nearer to the standard of Christian civilisation. 
If the provisions of the treaty were to be carried out in 
full it would mean such a revolution as the world has 
never before seen. It is not the first time that the Chinese 
ruling powers have had the erroneous idea that rules, r^^la- 
tions, and customs crystallised by the use of centuries can be 
altered in a moment by the stroke of a pen. The Emperor 
made this mistake in 1898, when he sanctioned the reform 
edicts. The Dowager Empress settled matters then by 
the simple Oriental method of beheading as many reformers 
as she could catch. This time it is to be presumed that 
she sanctions the changes, even if she disapproves of them 
and hates them. But for all that neither she nor any power 
in China can hope to introduce these innovations in one 
moment. They may be beg^n, but they will be checked 
and hindered time after time. The pendulum will swing 
backwards as well as forwards, especially as these reforms 
are not adopted by the Chinese because they are morally 
right, but with the view of strengthening their country's • 
material power. 

Be this as it may, the signing of the treaty is a step in 
the right direction, a step towards civilisation, a long step 
towards Christianity. The movement calls for the support 
of every European who has any interest in China, be he 
diplomat, merchant, or, missionary. They will not be 
unaided by some of the Chinese themselves, for there are 
in China wise and far-seeing statesmen, friends of progress. 
Of these the greatest is perhaps His Excellency Chang 
Chih t ung, appointed Governor-General of the Lower 
Yangtze Provinces. In 1898, during the interval between 
the Japanese invasion and the siege of the Legations, he 

* Sec memorial of Han Wen chi, Governor of Kiangsi. No. 74 in Sir Thos. 
Wade's Documentary Course, 
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presented to the Throne a memorial setting forth the 
perilous state of China and the measures needed to save 
her. His panacea is ** the renaissance of Confucianism and 
the adoption of Western science and methods, the old to 
form the moral basis, and the new to be used for practical 
purposes." ^ Two points are to be specially noticed in this 
memorial. One is His Excellency's contempt for Bud- 
dhism and Taoism. He suggests the confiscation of seven- 
tenths of the Buddhist and Taoist temples and monasteries 
with the lands and money belonging to them. The priests, 
can be compensated by the bestowal of distinctions and 
rewards on themselves, or of official rank on their relatives^ 
He remarks that 

'' Buddhism and Taoism are decaying and cannot long exist,, 
while the Western religion is flourishing and making progress 
every day. Buddhism is on its last legs, and Taoism is dis- 
couraged because its devils have become irresponsive and 
inefficacious." ' 

What a commentary on any religion ! The other point is- 
the inculcation of toleration. His Excellency points out 
that Western religion will injure no one, asking why,, 
because Confucianism as now practised is inadequate to* 
lift China out of her present plight, should she retaliate by^ 
scoffing at other religions.' He goes on to reprobate in 
the strongest terms the mobs who insult foreigners travel- 
ling in the interior, and the scoundrels who fabricate stories 
about missionaries removing children's eyes for magic 
purposes, and the like. Nor does Chang Chih t'ung 
stand alone. The Governor-General of Chihli and the 
Governor of Shantung have both shown themselves true 
friends to Europeans and ready to tolerate and even 
encourage missionary enterprise.* Surely it is possible in 
some way or other to show our gratitude and our apprecia- 
tion of their goodwill, and thus to strengthen their hands. 

I now turn to Article 13 of the new treaty. At 
China's request Great Britain promises to join any joint 

^ Introduction to Chinds Only Hofe^ by the Rev. Griffith John. 

* Chiruis Only Hop£y p. 99. 

• Ibid.y p. 145. 

^ Chimis Millions^ March, 1902, contains a translation of a proclamation 
issued by the Governor of Shantung calling on the people to keep on good 
terms with the missionaries, of whom he speaks very kindly. 
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North China is undermanned and underwomanned. The 
lack of men and women must be supplied if the work is to be 
done effectually. Moreover, in a country where learning is 
held in the highest honour, and the scholars rule the country, 
is it too much to ask for men of literary acquirements and 
ability, men able to meet the Confucians on their own 
ground and refute them, and, further, to bring within the 
scope of their perception the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity ? It is very easy for those who do not know 
the civilised heathen to forget that they do not come into 
contact with the truths of Christianity with minds like a 
sheet of blank paper, as we have done who first learnt the 
Bible at our mothers' knees. With them the danger is not 
lest they should fail to attain the knowledge required, but 
lest, owing to their own grossly material views of existence, 
they should utterly misapprehend the meaning of Chris- 
tianity. I prefer not to enter too fully into this question, but 
any missionary who has laboured in China will understand 
me, and admit the correctness of what I say. I must not 
be supposed to insist, as Mr. Thorold Dickson, in his article 
already quoted, insists, that " only picked men, especially 
trained men of high culture and large minds, should be 
allowed to attempt mission work in China." I am afraid 
that he would find no test that will discover the height of 
men's culture and the size of their minds, nor any law to 
prevent any man becoming a missionary if he has a call 
to be one. There is room for the one-talent man as well 
as for the ten-talent man. All that I wish to urge is that 
I trust that the difficulty and importance of the work to be 
done, and possibly the thought of being able to cross 
swords with a foeman so worthy of a warrior's steel as a 
Chinese statesman, may incite the most ambitious of those 
who are called to the missionary career to choose China as 
the sphere of their labours. 

I have said that the S.P.G. establishment in China is 
underwomanned as well as undermanned. The question of 
woman's mission work is too large to be debated here. As 
Consul I have seen the good done by it, and the difficulties 
by which it is attended.^ I fully realise the responsibility 

^ Those who take an interest in women*s (missions should carefully read 
Mr. Stanley Smith's observations on the subject in China from Within^ p. 211. 
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of allowing women, especially unmarried women, to under- 
take evangelistic work in the interior of China, and I fully 
realise the need of such work. It would probably be 
unwise to send lady missionaries into the interior now, but 
the time is at hand when the task must be undertaken, if 
we admit that Chinawomen have souls as well as Chinamen. 
The Society has already branches at Peking and Tientsin, 
cities of at least half a million inhabitants apiece, as well as 
at the ports of Chefoo and Newchwang, at all of which 
places lady missionaries could work in safety, where there 
is room for manv workers, and where their services to their 
oppressed Chinese sisters would be of incalculable value. 
When occasion serves, they can extend their sphere of work 
into the interior, being conversant with the language, and 
acquainted with Chinese manners and customs. At present 
the lady members of the S.P.G. in North China may be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. I venture to think 
that a distinctive dress, but not a Chinese costume, should 
be adopted by every woman engaged in mission work. 

I would remind my readers once more that the S.P.G. 
has always been ready to minister to the spiritual wants of 
their own countrymen in heathen lands. I acknowledge 
the services of their members at the Treaty ports with deep 
gratitude. The opening of China will bring them increased 
work of this sort and increased responsibilities. There will 
inevitably be a race for wealth, each man struggling to get 
some advantage at the expense of his neighbour. It is to 
the missionary that we must look to keep up our standard 
of right and wrong, and to show to the heathen that we 
are something better than a mere money-grubbing mob. 
He will at the same time, I know, hold out a helping 
hand to the young man fresh from home, who does not 
wish to drop his religious duties, and his moral obligations 
with them into the Suez Canal on the way out, as too 
many do. 

In conclusion we must be prepared to answer those 
who ask us " What is the good of it all ? Are we likely to 
get money's worth for the money spent on missions to 
China .^" It is plough time or seed time there now, not 
harvest time, and if we are asked what the harvest will be, 
we can only reply that we do not know what shall be 
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vouchsafed to us, but' that we do not intend that 
the harvest shall fail for want of ploughing and 
sowing. 

I was in China during " the sixties," shortly after the 
attack on the British Legation at Tokio, the capital of 
Japan, had taken place. Every mail from Japan might 
bring us news of murderous assaults on Europeans. It 
was almost certain death to meet a daimio or Japanese 
nobleman with his retainers on the high road. The news- 
papers then used to discuss the advisability of breaking off 
all intercourse with such incurably bloodthirsty assassins. 
Now there are those who think, perhaps not unreasonably, 
that Japan with its affinity of thought and language will 
furnish the channel through which Christianity will most 
effectively reach the Chinese. I first visited Japan in 
1870, and when I went to Tokio two soldiers, each armed 
with two swords, followed close at my heels wherever I 
went, to protect me from assault ; now a European travels 
unarmed all over the country, meeting everywhere a 
courtesy and kindness not to be surpassed. The foreigner 
is no longer hated or despised. On the contrary, he is 
admired and respected, for the people are ready to adopt 
and make use of his mehtal, moral, and religious advantages. 
Not only is no obstacle thrown in the way of a Japanese 
being converted to Christianity, but it is found that the 
positions which Christians take in' Japan are out of all 
proportion to their number. The Speaker of the House 
of Commons, several ministers of state and judges, and 
the captains of the two largest warships are Christians.^ 
In fact, the whole Empire, though not professedly Christian, 
has been leavened with the leaven of Christianity, and has 
adopted Christian civilisation in the place of heathen. Yet 
there are those who talk of Christian missions as a failure. 

Clement F. R. Allen, 
Formerly H.M's Consul at FoochoWm 

> CM.S. ReporU 
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SIX QUESTIONS ON FOREIGN MISSIONS.^ 

I PUT the term *' Foreign Missions" at the head of this 
article because it is the familiar phrase, but I do not like it. 
** Foreign Parts," in the title of the S.P.G., meant originally 
the outlying portions of the British Empire, though in later 
years it has been extended to cover all the world outside 
the British Isles. But in these Imperial days we shrink 
from applying the word •' foreign " to any part of the Empire. 
The Viceroy of India is not a foreign potentate, nor even the 
Chief Commissioner of the Uganda Protectorate, still less 
our Colonial Governors and Colonial Premiers. More- 
over, in this article I confine myself to the Church's work 
among non-Christian peoples; but the word "Missions'* 
has a much wider meaning, including not only the work 
of societies like the S.P.G. in the Colonies, but also that 
of Home Missions of all kinds. I therefore prefer — for 
my present purpose, at least — the term *' the Evangelisa- 
tion of the World." 

On this subject, the evangelisation of the world, I 
submit six questions, i. What is it ? 2. Why should it 
be done ? 3. Who should do it ? 4. How should it be 
done ? 5. Where should it be done ? 6. When should it 
be done? What? Why? Who? How? Where? When? 

I. What do I mean by the phrase, the " evangelisation 
of the world " ? 

I do not mean the conversion of the world. Evan- 
gelisation . is man's work ; conversion is God's work. 
Evangelisation is within our power ; conversion is not. 
The word conversion may indeed be taken in two senses. 

' Perhaps I may be allowed to explain that the greater part of this article 
was read as a paper before the Ripon Diocesan Conference two years ago. 
This may be accepted as some apology for its colloquial and unpolished 
style. 
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It may mean the conversion of every individual in heart 
and life. But this will not be in the present dispensation* 
Whatever we may think of that mysterious but certain event, 
the Second Advent, all Scripture indications point to a 
Coming to a world in which there will be both bad and good 
Or, again, the word may be taken as in the familiar phrases, 
the Conversion of the Roman Empire, or of the Northern 
Nations. It is, of course, possible that in that sense a 
Christian India and a Christian China may be seen in this 
dispensation. Personally I do not expect it, but then the 
early Christians never dreamed of a Christian England 
They were mistaken, and so may I be. But while in our 
missionary work we are to aim at both the Christianisation 
of nations and the true conversion of individuals, evangeli- 
sation does not necessarily imply either. It has been well 
defined, in the able Memorial of the Student Volunteer 
Missionary Union to the Church of Christ in Britain, as 
" the presenting of the Gospel in such a manner to every 
soul in this world that the responsibility for what is done 
with it shall no longer rest upon the Christian Church or 
on any individual Christian, but shall rest on each man's 
head for himself." It is the proclamation, in the name of 
the one God, of the one salvation, through the one 
Redeemer, for every child of man. 

2. Why is the evangelisation of the world to be under- 
taken ? First, because Christ commanded it It is little 
realised, even now, how unique is the position occupied by 
that command in the New Testament. It is often said 
that Christ's last command was, '' Do this in remembrance 
of me." Yes, that was His last command before His 
death. But He came back again after His resurrection. 
What was His last command before His final going away 
at the Ascension ? No doubt he gave the Apostles many 
directions during the sacred forty days ; but the point for 
us is, which of those directions have been preserved for the 
instruction of the Church in after ages. Only one in St 
Matthew, " Go and disciple all nations " ; only one in St 
Mark, ** Go into all the world and preach the Gospel " (or 
if we eliminate the last few verses, there is at all events 
no other command) ; only one in St Luke, " Repentance 
and remission of sins to be preached among all nations " ; 
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only one in St John, " As My Father hath sent Me, even 
so send I you/' The Church is a sent body, not left in the 
world to make itself comfortable, but, as the supplemental 
chapter of the Fourth Gospel pictures to us, to be the 
fisher and the shepherd of souls. And once more, for this 
command has the unique distinction of having a five-fold 
record, in that postscript to the Gospel History contained 
in the opening verses of the Acts — again only one : *' Ye 
shall be witnesses unto Me r . • unto the uttermost part 
of the earth." 

Now the last command before the Lord s death has 
been observed unfailingly from that day to this. Why not 
also the last command before His Ascension ? One would 
have thought that the Church would have put it in the 
front of all her duties. Has she done so ? 

To the Christian, of course, Christ's command is suf- 
ficient warrant for Missions. But there is another reason, 
which any man can understand. It is this, that common 
sense warrants Missions, nay, demands them. Is it a fact, 
or is it not, that a Divine Person came into the world to 
bring blessing to mankind ? If not, then Christianity is a 
delusion and a fraud. But if this alleged fact really is a 
fact, ought not all men to know it ? Have they not a 
right, a claim to know it ? I care not to balance the 
merits of different ethical systems. 1 care not to inquire 
whether Buddhism is a religion good enough for Ceylon, 
or Confucianism for China, or Islam for Egypt. I care 
not to enlarge upon the miseries of heathenism. Bring me 
the happiest Buddhist or the most virtuous Mohammedan ; 
I will not argue whether he needs Christ ; I say he has a 
right, a just and indisputable claim, to be told about Christ. 
That is plain common sense, and cuts away at one stroke 
every possible doubt as to the tremendous obligation to 
evangelise the world — that is, to tell all men of Christ. 

3. Who is to do this work } I again appeal to common 
sense. Those who do not know of Christ have a claim 
upon those who do know. Those who do know are to tell 
those who do not know. That, in a nutshell, is Missions. 

But turn back again to Christ's command. It was 
addressed to His Church as represented by His dis- 
ciples, not to the State. In the past there have been what 
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Archbishop Benson called Governmental Missions. " Their 
natural climax/' he said in the Ramsden Sermon of 1885, 
*' was crusading ; their necessary sequel the Inquisition. 
Crusades redeemed only by the blessing of their failure. 
The Inquisition unredeemed even by the excellence of the 
reaction it evoked." But it is one thing for the State to 
refrain from doing the Church's work ; it is quite another 
thing for the State to forbid or suppress or cripple the 
Church's work. This is what the old East India Company 
did in the days of Carey and Henry Martyn. This is 
what the great Christian administrators of the Punjab, the 
Lawrences and Montgomery and McLeod and Edwardes, 
whose wisdom and vigour saved the British rule in the days 
of the Sepoy Mutiny, did not do in the provinces they 
governed. This is what — I must frankly say it — is now 
being done by the British authorities at Khartoum, against 
which it is pleasant to remember that the present Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Lord Cranbome, protested 
in a vigorous speech in the Canterbury House of Laymen. 

Moreover, not only must the State not forbid the 
Church's work. It must also not forget that some of its 
own servants are members of the Church, and, as such, are 
bound to take their part in the evangelisation of the world. 
To do this, the Christian Anglo-Indians claimed their 
liberty, and won it ; and that liberty has never been better 
expressed than by Sir Charles Trevelyan when Governor 
of Madras. ** Officers of Government," he said, " whether 
Christian, Mohammedan, or Hindu, have a right in their 
private capacity to recommend their respective religions by 
all proper means." 

By whom, then, is the work to be done ? By every 
Christian. No one is exempt from the supreme duty of 
making Christ known. He may have to do it by proxy, 
so far, at least, as heathen lands are concerned. But a 
definite share in it, according to his powers and opportunities, 
he must take, if he is a consistent Christian at all. Can we 
think this obligation is fulfilled by a small money contribu- 
tion ? Yet is even that miserable apology for a share taken 
by, say, the bulk of our communicant members ? Rather 
let us all acknowledge that every Christian, whether clergy- 
man or layman or woman, is solemnly bound to give, not 
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only money on a much larger scale than is common, but 
also thought, time, influence, personal service in some 
form, to the fulfilment of the Great Command. 

For the actual work of Missions, it is important to 
** make choice of fit persons " to serve in the sacred ministry. 
But to judge by some recent comments, there is little appre- 
ciation of the care actually taken by the Missionary Societies 
in this respect Qualifications physical — health and strength 
for a foreign climate ; .qualifications mental — sufficient at 
least to indicate ability to acquire a foreign language ; 
qualifications moral — backbone of character, readiness to 
sink self ; qualifications theological — knowledge of the Bible, 
and intelligent Churchmanship ; qualifications spiritual — a 
heart wholly given to Christ, and a life fashioned by His 
precepts and example — none of these are forgotten in the 
Society I know most about. It is a hopeful sign of the 
times that a much larger proportion of University men 
than formerly are now in the Mission field. We must not 
judge merely by what are known as University Missions. 
Of these there ar^ three in India and one in Africa, num- 
bering together perhaps forty or fifty graduates ; but the 
Church Missionary Society has in India alone a hundred 
University men, and more than a hundred in other Mission 
fields ; while the S.P.G. has a good number among the 
heathen, without counting the clergy supported by it in the 

Colonies. 

< 

But it is not graduates only that God calls to this work. 
There are higher qualifications than academical distinction. 
Oxford may give a Bishop French, and Cambridge a 
Bishop Mackenzie ; and two years ago a Senior Wrangler 
once more went forth, the first since Henry Martyn. But 
not less valuable in his own sphere is the plain but devoted 
sailor from before the mast, who for the last quarter of a 
century has been the foremost missionary among the 
Hskimos, first as a simple layman, and then ordained by 
his Bishop on the shores of Hudson's Bay. And while not 
a few educated ladies, with the University M.A. or B.A. 
attached to their names, or of high culture and accomplish- 
ments, like the late Irene Petrie, have been enrolled in 
recent years^ a simple Lancashire lass from a cotton mill 
can go into the heart of China, pick up the language 
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successfully by the power of prayer (so she said herself), win 
the hearts of the Chinese women, and die of smallpox caught 
by nursing one of them, leaving behind her a memory 
honoured by all her comrades. Not by one social grade is 
the evangelisation of the world to be effected. God some- 
times chooses the weak things of the world to confound the 
mighty. 

4. How is the work to be done.^ 

This question brings us face to face with the varied 
methods of missionary work. I at once lay down the 
Pauline principle, that as in the work of the Church there 
are " diversities of gifts " — that is, in different men — ** but 
the same Spirit " ; and as there are " differences of admini- 
stration " — by bishops, synods, boards, committees, directors 
— " but the same Lord " ; so there are, rightly, " diversities' 
of operations," "but it is the same God that worketh all in 
all." Critics of Missions often forget or ignore this great 
principle. Why spend missionary money, says one, upon 
education ? What is the good, says another, of " the simple 
Gospel," without industrial training? Give me medical 
missions, says a third ; I don't mind giving money to them, 
but to no others. Why send out raw English youths and 
girls ? says a fourth ; spend your money on native agents. 
Native agents ought not to be paid at all, says a fifth. 
Roman Catholic missionaries are better than Protestant, 
says a sixth ; they have such pretty gardens round their 
stations. You'll never convert Mohammedans or Brahmins, 
says a seventh ; go to the simpler pagan tribes. Not at 
all, says an eighth ; waste no time or money on those 
ignorant people ; win the upper castes and classes. I ask. 
Is there not room for all these " diversities of operations " ? 

But these diverse operations may be conveniently 
grouped in two divisions, which I will call Evangelistic and 
Pastoral ; pictured, as I have already said, in the last chapter 
of St. John's Gospel as fishing and shepherding : " Cast the 
net," *' Feed My sheep." 

(i) Evangelistic work includes: (a) Simple preaching or 
teaching in mission chapels or halls, in streets and bazaars, 
in the Chinese house-boat, or the Japanese inn, or the 
Persian caravanserai, or the Eskimo snow hut, or the 
African palm grove. {6) Discussions and conversations 
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with individuals, especially in Moslem lands, (c) Educa- 
tional Missions : schools and colleges for non-Christian 
boys and youths, providing education of various grades, 
with daily Bible lessons, and the constant personal influence 
of the missionary teacher, (cl) Medical Missions, giving at 
once healing for the body and the soul, specially useful in 
Mohammedan countries where open preaching is not 
possible, (e) Industrial missions among barbarous tribes. 
(/) Linguistic work and the Mission Press : preparation of 
grammars and dictionaries, translations of the Bible, produc- 
tion of simple tracts and the like, (g) Women's work in 
all its varieties, zenana visiting, village itineration, girls* 
schools, women's hospitals and dispensaries. 

(2) Pastoral work is work among the native Christian 
population, including provision for Divine worship, trans- 
lation of the Prayer Book, preparation of vernacular 
Christian literature, native hymnody ; instruction for Baptism, 
Confirmation, Holy Communion ; ordinary pastoral ser- 
mons ; Bible-classes and Sunday-schools ; schools for the 
children of Christian parents ; normal schools for the 
training of native schoolmasters ; classes, schools, and 
colleges for the training of native catechists, Bible- women, 
evangelists, and pastors ; Industrial Missions of another 
kind, viz., provision of industries f* converts turned out 
of their own trading circles, or for boys and girls on 
leaving school ; promotion of Native Church life and 
organisation, with a view to the converts supporting their 
own churches and pastors, administering their local Church 
afllairs, and engaging in missionary work among the heathen 
around. 

" Diversities of operations " indeed ; may it ever bfe 
** the same God who worketh all in all " ! 

But the question, how to do the work, must include the 
operations at home in aid of Missions, (i) First and most 
important among these is the diffusion of a missionary 
spirit Here lies the responsibility of the clergy. Why 
should a missionary sermon be relegated to a deputation ? 
You do not call for a deputation to instruct your people on 
the other Last Command, to celebrate the Lord's Supper ; 
why require a deputation to instruct them on this Last 
Command, to evangelise the world .^ And why can a 

E 
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missionary sermon never be preached except at the annual 
collection ? '* You ought," said the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury to his own clergy when Bishop of London, 
" you ought to preach twenty missionary sermons a year." 
They looked aghast "But, my lord," said one, "the 
churchwardens would never allow money to go out of the 
parish so often." " I said nothing about collections/' 
rejoined Dr. Temple. "Oh," sighed his auditors, much 
relieved. " But we don't know enough about it," pleaded 
another. " Then you ought to know," said the Bishop ; 
" it is part of your fundamental duty." 

(2) The second home operation for Missions is the 
giving of information. This is one chief purpose of 
Unions or Bands or Guilds, for clergy, for men, for women, 
for children ; of missionary libraries ; of missionary 
magazines, the circulation of which should be vigorously 
pushed in every parish ; of quarterly or monthly meetings 
for local mutual instruction, without thought of depu- 
tations ; of missionary exhibitions, so popular in these 
days. 

.(3) Thii'dly, having aroused interest and diffused infor- 
mation, we look for offers of service. There are clergymen 
who regard it as the highest honour to their parishes when 
the best curate, the b«st schoolmaster, the best Sunday- 
school teacher, the best lady visitor, is called of God to the 
Mission field. And there are parents who are praying that 
their own sons and daughters may be chosen and fitted 
for the noblest of all services. But these, I fear, are but a 
small minority. 

(4) Missionaries who go out must be supported by us 
who stay at home. An increasing number, indeed, of 
persons of private means are going at their own charges. 
But it is a good thing for us that the majority cannot do so, 
for how then could we take our proper share in the great 
enterprise ? Hence the necessity for raising funds, by 
offertories, subscriptions, donations, legacies, missionary 
boxes, sales of work, and a thousand and one services of 
loving and generous hearts ardent in the cause. There is 
only one remark that I would make on this money question, 
and that is that as the work of evangelisation is expanding 
and extending year by year, so the amount collected last 
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year will not suffice for this year, nor the amount collected 
for this year suffice for next year. 

(5) There is one other branch of home work for Foreign 
Missions — prayer. Sometimes I hear the chairman of a 
meeting say, " Of course we all do that " ; and I sometimes 
say to myself, Does he ? Does anyone in the meeting ? — 
that is, in a definite, intelligent, systematic way, praying 
for actual needs, actually known from actual information. 
Thank God, many hundreds of missionary prayer meetings 
— ^small, but with the true spirit, are held in England every 
month ; and, thank God, missionary cycles of prayer are 
widely used in private and family devotions. But when 
will the Church of England at least observe properly its 
oinn Day of Intercession? 

5. Where is the work of Missions to be carried on ? 

The reply is obvious — In all the world. Yes, even in 
pestilential climates. The British soldier, or sailor, or 
consul, or merchant's clerk, or scientific inquirer, does not 
shirk West Africa if he is ordered there. Why should the 
missionary ? or the missionary's parents in his behalf ? 
Are there not men and women there who have a claim to 
hear of Christ ? Again, is China to be tabooed because 
torture and death are possibilities? When devoted 
Christian women are begging to be sent to their Chinese 
sistersy are we to forbid them ? Were there not women as 
well as men in the early Church who "met the tyrant's 
brandished steel, the lion's gory mane " ? Again, shall we 
refrain from proclaiming Christ to Mohammedans or to 
Jews, because, having half the truth, their hearts are steeled 
against the other half? As for the Jews, there is *'a 
remnant according to the election of grace," and that 
remnant we are to gather out, even in this dispensation. 
As for the Moslem, let it suffice to quote the words of that 
high-minded statesman, Mr. W. E. Forster, ** Christ died 
for Mohammedans as well as for Christians." 

The " where " reminds us that there are still some few 
closed doors in the world, notably Arabia, parts of Central 
Asia, parts of North Africa and the great Soudan. When 
we have fully entered the doors that are already wide open, 
we may be sure that God will open for us the doors still 
shut. 

E 2 
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6. When should the work be done ? 

The Student Volunteers tell us, " in this generation, ' 
What does that meah ? Does it involve any particular 
eschatological theory ? Not at all. Does it dictate to 
God when His purposes shall be accomplished? Nothing 
of the kind. It simply means this : the present generation 
of Christians should evangelise the present generation of 
heathens. Has not every man, woman, and child now 
living a right, a claim — as we said before — to hear of 
Christ ? If so, they must be told by those who are living 
at the same time* Neither past nor future generations can 
do it Either the present generation must do it, or it 
cannot be done at all. Can we measure the tremendous 
responsibility lying upon the Church ? Surely our daily 
prayer should be, Lord, that our eyes may be opened ! 

Viewing ourselves as belonging to the Christian era or 
dispensation as a whole, we stand between the Ascension 
and the Advent ** He ascended into Heaven, He sitteth 
on the right hand of God the Father Almighty ; from 
thence He shall come." During the long interval between 
these two supreme events, Christ is seated up there* 
What is His Church doing down here ? 

In conclusion, it may be asked. What is the good of it 
all ? I may be told that I have said nothing of results. 
In reply I make some brief remarks. 

First, I might ask. What have we to do with results ? 
If all the Bishops and Diocesan Conferences in England 
were to go to China, could they convert one single soul ? 
It is the Holy Ghost who is the Giver of life. Nevertheless 
God works by means, and God answers prayer. There is 
therefore a sense in which we are responsible to achieve at 
least some measure of result 

Secondly, statistics, as usually given, entirely fail to give 
us the real results of Missions. For they take no account 
of the best fruits of all. They never count the dead ! 
Tens of thousands of saved souls have been gathered into 
the heavenly gamer, and it is there, and not here, that we 
must look for the most assured triumphs of the Gospel. 

Thirdly, let us not forget the secondary and collateral 
results of Missions. They have promoted civilisation ; 
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they have facilitated colonisation ; they have furthered 
geographical discovery ; they have opened doors for 
commerce ; they have done service to science ; they have 
reduced barbarous languages to writing ; they have 
corrected national and social evils ; they have sweetened 
family life. We cannot gauge this class of result by 
statistical tables. 

Lastly, when I find some four millions of living converts 
of the Missions of Protestant Christendom ; when I find 
the missionaries of one Society alone baptizing on an 
average twenty-seven adult converts from heathenism every 
day in the year— without counting the baptisms of the 
children of Christian parents ; when I find that, in 
connection with the same Society, no less than six hundred 
natives of Mission lands have been actually ordained to the 
ministry of the Church of England — Negroes, Bantus, 
Syrians, Hindus, Tamils, Singhalese, Chinese, Japanese, 
Red Indians, New Zealanders; when, after meeting 
one day a newspaper correspondent who had just been 
assured by the Chinese Ambassador in London that there 
were really no Chinese Christians at all except a few 
rascals who had professed the foreign religion for what 
they could get, I find hundreds and thousands of them 
being massacred for this faith ; when I visit India, as I 
have done, and every Sunday and often on weekdays 
worship with large congregations of dark-skinned fellow 
Christians, generally ministered to by pastors of their own 
race ; when I find that the heartiest supporters of these 
Missions are English officers and civilians on the spot — 
such of them, that is, as are really Christian men ; when I 
myself address congregation after congregation, often 
interpreted by highly educated Indian Christians who know 
English as well as I do; when I remember that my 
addresses have been interpreted in thirteen different lan- 
guages ; — then I say, this is a real work ! And when I 
think of the miserable inadequacy of the efforts which 
have been so blessed, I exclaim, " Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us, but unto Thy Name give the praise, for Thy 
mercy and for Thy truth's sake ! " 

Eugene Stock. 
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emerge all at once? I also hasten to add that there Is 
another side to the picture. No one, I believe, can come 
to be so much beloved by darker peoples as a true English 
gentleman ; none who can understand them so well among 
white races. Proof of this is furnished by every continent 
Gordon proved it in two continents. India furnishes 
innumerable instances. Schwartz is a splendid example in 
the eighteenth century. In the nineteenth we cannot read 
of India without meeting cases where worship was paid to 
English soldiers and civilians, not because they were great, 
but because they were good. There have been times when 
old and grizzled warriors, members of some of the most 
martial races in the world, have met their old officers in 
England and have prostrated themselves at their feet in a 
passion of devotion ; these were the Englishmen who knew 
how to respect native races and to treat them with the 
courtesy which they are so much more quick to appreciate 
than we ourselves. It is delightful to record in the same 
connection the saying of some natives in India who happened 
to be addressing a clergyman : ** If only you will send us 
more /erisA^as (angels) such as Donald Macleodand Reynell 
Taylor we shall all become Christians ; we shall not need any 
missionaries." The story is all the more pleasing because 
it reminds us how strong for good may be the indirect 
method for winning the hearts of a great people whose 
skin may be of a darker hue than ours. More quickly 
sensitive naturally to gentle influences, they would appear 
to some to be more naturally Christian than our rougher 
natures, and there would appear to be some truth in 
what a Brahmin once said to a clergyman in India upon , 
seeing a picture of our Lord upon the Cross in his 
room : " You don't understand that as we should do." At 
least, it is worth stating the point. And there have been 
times when I have asked a further question. Though we 
of the white races can hardly be said to be free from 
self-satisfaction with our own position, yet may it not be 
the fact that the Gospel may really have fought and won 
its hardest battle when it converted us and the races allied 
to us ? If this be in any sense true, it is surely with a 
feeling of some amusement that we listen to an Englishman 
saying after a rapid tour, '* You cannot convert a Chinese 
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or a Brahmin ; the thing is impossible." We are inclined 
to call his attention to the far greater miracle already- 
worked in his own case, although he may be still so poorly 
instructed in the power of the Holy Ghost. 

But there is even a more important question than that 
of good manners in regard to the general attitude of white 
towards black. It is worth asking what our attitude is 
towards the lands in which the darker races live.* If we 
happen to administer them, is it for our benefit or for their 
own ? The answer is a sad one ; at the same time I do not 
seek to hide the difficulties involved in it upon the other 
side. For example, can nomad races stand out against 
masses of white people who are cultivators ? Can hunters 
keep out agriculturists ? Again, what is to happen 
when uncivilised races living in a tropical climate, and 
requiring no exertion in order to live, come in contact with 
dwellers in temperate regions who have been brought up 
in the school of fierce competition and are seeking to 
expand ? Still, we may well ask our question, and we 
may focus upon the mind of our nation the experience of 
some of our noble Christian administrators who in North 
America, in Africa, in the South Seas, and elsewhere have 
had to fight hard for the actual owners of the soil against 
the intruders from among the white races who tacitly 
acknowledge that they come with no philanthropic inten- 
tions, but seek merely their own advantage and talk of the 
survival of the fittest There can, at all events, be but one 
motive for the coming of the missionary : he comes to give 
not to get. Nor do I believe that among the thousands of 
missionaries working at this moment in other lands there 
are many exceptions to this rule. Imputations of evil 
motives upon their part are common ; but when we 
remember that Livingstone was accused of wicked inten- 
tions in travelling alone in South Africa we are reminded 
that the trader often bears a grudge against the missionary 
for standing in his way in remote places in defence of the 
black race. 

I am aware, however, that my subject would be 
incomplete if I were to omit quite a different aspect of 
it I proceed to do so all the more readily because in 
putting my first points into strong light I have no wish 
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to be accused of a very common fault in these days, 
which I desire to repudiate, namely, of unjustly vilifying 
my own race. I am inclined indeed to give the English 
traveller and the Englishman who settles in lands in- 
habited by the darker races two kinds of advice. First, 
*' act as a Christian gentleman " ; but next, ** do not proceed 
to despise your own race when you note in an entirely 
different people virtues which are not so prominent in 
yourselves." Each race has its characteristic virtues and 
qualities, and we ought to be glad to recognise them ; for 
in the great Church that is to be, when she comprehends all 
races of men, we shall welcome the contribution of each 
race as supplementing the gifts of others, so creating a 
more complete Christian humanity. Let the traveller also 
remember that the virtues which often attract him to a 
race far away from his own home are really characteristics 
of the race and not of the religion which is predominant in 
that land. It is more than probable that the racial charac- 
teristics produced the religion or seized upon it because it 
was akin to the natural temperament of the nation. 
Bishop Copleston in his book on Buddhism says, for 
example, that " the qualities most charming to the Indian 
mind are gentleness and calm." Those are racial charac- 
teristics and they helped to produce Buddhism : and when 
the traveller reaches Ceylon or Burmah or Siam he finds 
himself among a gentle race who are Buddhists. But it is 
not Buddhism that made them so in the first place. Nor if 
they gave up Buddhism would they cease to be naturally 
gentle. Our faiths modify our characteristics, but they do 
not destroy them. An Anglo-Saxon remains what he is 
at bottom whatever his religion is. Nothing will make him 
a Chinese or a Zulu in character, or in any way different, 
unless he could be transplanted for 10,000 years to an 
entirely different climate and conditions. We have no data 
in such case to help us to prophesy what he would then 
become. It is this confusion between a racial character and 
the effect of a religion which leads men to make quite 
unfair statements. Not long ago a schoolmaster in England 
said : ** Look at those Buddhist boys : how much nicer and 
better behaved they are than the Christians." The fallacy 
is evident. He should have said, " See how much better 
the Burmese boys behave than the English." 
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I need hardly explain, on the other hand, in such a 
Magazine as this, that the Faith. we hold was not evolved 
out of our characteristics as a race, but received as a 
direct revelation from God ; on the contrary, there is 
probably no better instance of grace triumphing over 
nature than the conversion of Europe to Christ. And 
Dr. Marcus Dods in his ** Mohammed, Buddha, and 
Christ " — if we take another step backward in the history of 
religion — proves that nothing could have been more unex- 
pected, according to the natural order of events, than the 
fact of the Incarnation in the midst of a Semitic race. 

But to return to our point. Characteristic traits in a 
nation have certainly produced characteristic philosophies 
of life ; but whilst we gladly hail all that is true in them, 
we cannot forget that in this age of the world the instru- 
ment God has clearly chosen to reveal Himself to the world 
is the European race of man, with all its failings and 
weaknesses. 

Let us correct our failings and improve our manners. 
No one can doubt that there is room for improvement. 
'* Knowledge and power have rights : but ignorance and 
weakness have rights too." And then, though it has 
become a hackneyed phrase, let us realise that we have a 
mission to countless races, and desire, above all else, to 
win their love whilst we impart to them the best gifts of 
Christian civilisation. 

H. H. Montgomery {Bishop). 
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THE IMPERIAL CLAIMS OF THE S-RG* 

I AM always proud of the fact that in the earliest 
records of the S.P.G. and of the S.P.C.K. members of 
the legal profession joined with the clergy in seeking the 
Royal Charter and in the early work of founding and 
equipping both societies. I think that at the present 
juncture the claims of the S.P.G. can be put before the 
patriotic and educated members of the English Church in 
a way they have never been put before. The S.P.G. has 
been a very powerful factor, from a Church point of view, 
both in starting and in keeping alive the feeling of union, or 
rather of identity, between the Church of England at home 
and her scattered Colonials under southern skies or in the 
Great North-West. The Church of England, some think, 
as a title is an anomaly, but so far has she been from 
claiming this title that all the difficulties which have arisen 
in South Africa, and especially in Natal, have resulted 
from her determination to be styled the Church of South 
Africa and not the Church of England in South Africa 

It is only those who have travelled over the far distant 
veldt, and over the prairie to British Columbia, who can 
realise the full significance of the work which has been 
accomplished by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. Many a busy city man or 
successful merchant, who would repel the claims of a 
purely missionary society on the ground (supposed or 
fanciful) that we have so many heathen at home, would 
admit, if he could be induced to consider them, the claims 
of the S.P.G. to promote the ministrations of our Church 
to our sons and daughters who have gone forth from our 
villages and towns, who are now to be found in the mining 
camp, or <5n the sheep station, or on the ranches of the 
Great North-West Too little is known of the real work 
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which the S.P.G. has done during the past two centuries, 
the work of founding sees, and of obtaining Mission clergy 
whenever and wherever the young Englishman has made 
a forward track. We may and we must rejoice in our 
Mission work among the heathen, but there are many to 
whom at present this great work does not sufficiently 
appeal, but who are heart and soul with us in our desire to 
look after our colonial outposts. 

It is nearly twenty years since I walked one Sunday 
evening in bright September to a little S.P.G. mission 
church outside Winnipeg, where now stands a hand- 
some parish church in the midst of a busy and still grow- 
ing district I remember after service with a newly 
found friend, an Old Etonian, hearing from him of one 
mission station where the S.P.G. missionary was happy if, 
after many hours' driving, his congregation of scattered 
Englishmen on the prairie reached the number of seven. 
It was on a summer evening five years ago that I 
parted company, after a week-evening service at the 
cathedral at Sydney, with another young Englishman, 
who told me that from year to year his only touch, or 
almost his only touch, with the outside world was the 
occasional visit of a Bush clergyman. In view of the 
isolation of so many of our own countrymen which this 
remark suggested I was somewhat shocked, in the 
wealthiest diocese of Australia, to be told that ** the 
pioneer work must be left (the speaker feared) to the 
Roman Catholics and to Wesleyans." No doubt in 
Melbourne this has been so, owing to the constant 
attempts to bring party spirit into play whenever any 
specisJ effort or extension was needed. 

The present Episcopal Secretary of the S.P.G. can ot 
course adduce personal experience far superior to my own> 
but I should like to add some words of commendation of the 
work of the Church in Western Australia, a part of the 
world where she has been ever to the fore. The marvellous 
growth of the western half of Australia has been con- 
temporary with the granting of responsible government, 
and the church in the wilderness, as the Cathedral of 
St George is termed on a memorial tablet, is now the 
centre of a great work in the city and diocese of Perth. 
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I single out this diocese because I have myself visited 
both its centre and its outposts, and have, ever since my 
return from Australia, followed with keen interest the work 
of Church extension and of Church progress. The position 
of the Church in Kalgurli, in Coolgardie, and in Boulder 
Town, the centres of the great mining developments 
of Western Australia, has been creditable alike to the 
diocesan clergy and to the lay workers. The Church in 
Western Australia can boast that it is true to its great 
Federation watchword and motto, "Advance Australia." 
In the city of Perth, for example, there are eight hundred 
registered lay workers, including judges of the High 
Courts and mining managers. In a little tin tabernacle at 
Coolgardie on a week evening in September, 1897, ^ 
addressed a body of as intelligent and earnest Church 
workers as you could find in London or Lancashire. One 
of them, himself a university man, told me with some 
amusement that on his first arrival in a mining station he 
was surprised to find at the monthly Sunday evening 
service a temporary altar and retable, but the candles 
had to be placed in empty ginger-beer bottles. His 
description recalled that of the morning services in Salis- 
bury (South Africa), where in the very interesting S.P.G. 
Records it is stated that the altar cross was made ot 
empty cigar boxes, whilst the local saloon was willingly 
lent for Sunday morning services till a church could be 
built. I mention these indications, alike of poverty and of 
earnestness, in order that men and women who have sons 
and relatives engaged in colonial work may realise how 
the S.P.G. has gone forward from point to point, and, 
as the map has grown redder and redder, has tried to 
place and to keep the ordinances of our Church in 
their appointed place. Mr. W. T. Stead, who has not as a 
rule very much to say on behalf of our Church, has been 
good enough to place on record his opinion that the address, 
•' Dearly beloved brethren," and the services of Mattins and 
Evensong in Cathedral and tin tabernacle and mission 
shelter formed a continuous chain, binding Englishmen all 
over the world to the Mother Land, and connecting them 
with the services of the old parish church in the villages 
and towns which they had left behind them. 
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" In all the colonies, dependencies and republics where men 
speak the English tongue, the same service goes on, the same 
prayers arc prayed, the same simple creed is said or sung. 

" It is one of the great unifying elements of our world-scattered 
race. 

" It is the constantly renewed affirmation by God's English- 
speaking men of their faith in their Father God. For hundreds of 
years these solemn words have embodied all the highest and best 
thoughts of the greatest and noblest, and for many hundreds of 
years to come the English-speaking race will find the expression 
of their hopes and their aspirations in the simple but stately words 
of the Book of Common Prayer." 

There is a great future before the Church in Australia, 
and every Australian who visits England — or home, as he 
loves to call it — for the first time, or who, like Mr. Seddon, 
revisits it after many years' absence, should go back 
strengthened and fortified by what he sees and hears of the 
Church at home. As the Colonial goes back to the small 
village to the monthly visit of the missioner, it should be 
with the realisation that it is in no way degrading or unmanly 
to act as a lay worker and to read, for his own station week 
by week, the appointed services of- the Church of his 
fathers. There is a great deal too much, at all events there 
has been a great deal too much, of the feeling that to be a 
Church worker is to be a soft or "pi " — that most dangerous 
of all terms of reproach in school or college^ Visitors 
from the colonies are encouraged when they meet men 
whose names are household words as politicians, and who 
are quite as ready to attend their parish church Sunday by 
Sunday, or to give an address to boys or men or to read the 
lessons, as they are to return to the Senate or the Exchange. 
It is the pioneer work in which the S.P.G. has ever been 
engaged which I would advise our preachers and our 
speakers to urge more strongly upon their congregations. 
Those who attend an S.P.G. meeting are most likely to be 
earnest people, interested more or less in the spreading of 
Christianity throughout the world ; but our ordinary cultured 
town congregation on a Sunday will always contain many 
who, though thoroughly recognising their duty towards men 
of their own race and of their own faith, refuse to acknow- 
ledge the paramount claims of the heathen world. It is to 
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these I would specially appeal. I have never forgotten 
how a Liverpool merchant who asked me to be his guest 
when I was announced as a speaker at an S.P.G. meeting 
declined to accompany me to the meeting because he 
believed the missionaries turned the heads of the native 
races, and who had never heard of the great work in which 
the S.P.G. has been continually engaged whilst looking 
after our kith and kin beyond the seas, and building up a 
greater Church of England in a Greater Britain. I never 
realised more clearly the strength of the historic position of 
our Church, and the factor it has been in building up 
Imperial unity, than when I listened to the evening hymn 
sung with such earnestness at Perth Cathedral : 

As o'er each continent and island 

The dawn leads on another day, 
The voice of prayer is never silent. 

Nor dies the strain of praise away. 
The sun that bids us rest is waking 

Our brethren *neath the Western sky, 
And hour by hour fresh lips are making 

Thy wondrous doings heard on high. 

I have been present at functions and pageants in many 
lands ; but I have seldom, if ever, been as much impressed 
by any sight as I was by the crowd of worshippers at Perth 
Cathedral, who were all loyal sons of the Church of 
England, and proud of the name of the old country and 
the old Church. The tie that bound them was national 
identity as much as Christian brotherhood. If, ecclesias- 
tically, the Church of England be isolated, its isolation is 
one of which English Churchmen may be proud. 

H. C. Richards. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. 

A PECULIAR interest attaches to the Australian aboriginal^ 
inasmuch as he is generally supposed to be, and possibly 
is, the lowest type of humanity existing on the earth. In 
most parts of Australia there seems to be a mixture of 
Papuan or Asiatic elements, but on certain islands in the 
Gulf of Carpentaria the primitive race is still found 
untouched by any outside influence, having no dweUings, 
but occupying shallow circular excavations in the sand, and 
ignorant even of the use of gum-cement to fasten their 
weapons. We are constantly told that the Australian 
aboriginal is of so low a type that Christianity can make 
no impression upon him. If this statement can be proved 
to be untrue, then d fortiori Christianity is capable of 
influencing all races of mankind. Two questions present 
themselves : ( i ) Are these people of such a degraded 
type that Christianity cannot be expected to accomplish 
anything? (2) As a matter of fact has Christianity 
accomplished anything that mere civilisation cannot do ? 

The Australian aborigines are divided into small tribes 
of from 50 to 200 or 300 individuals. Sometimes two or 
three tribes are loosely bound together by the tie of a 
common language, but as a rule each tribe is restricted 
jealously to its own territory, and its language, though of 
a. kindred type, is quite unintelligible to its neighbours. 
The reproach of physical degeneracy, so noticeable when 
the blacks have been for some time in contact with whites, 
is not justified by the condition of the wild natives. Many 
of the northern coastal tribes average over six feet, and 
although it is true that in years of drought the aborigines 
of the interior are often reduced almost to skeletons they 
soon recover in good seasons. The facial characteristics 
vary greatly. Some tribes are very ugly, others have fine 

F 
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faces and full black beards. They wear for the most part 
no clothing, and build as a rule only the most temporary 
shelters, but it must be remembered that the climate 
requires little, and that the white man in the bush, though 
he has not discarded his clothing, makes huts but very 
little better than those of the black, and as a rule uses 
them even less, while there are sound sanitary reasons for 
the temporary nature of the native shelters, in addition to 
the need of constant removal in pursuit of game. The 
tribes are self-contained and live on terms of more or less 
permanent hostility with their neighbours. Of actual 
fighting there is not a great deal, and that comes off usually 
on set occasions after most elaborate preliminaries, and 
with much ceremony and palavering. Few are killed and 
the wounded recover with marvellous rapidity. They are 
timid and constantly refrain from pushing home an attack. 
The number of white men who have been speared and not 
killed is remarkable, the natives losing heart after the first 
attack, and retiring before even a small show of resistance. 
The charge of treachery is scarcely fitting in the mouths of 
the superior, race who have killed over and over again with 
presents of poisoned flour, and kidnapped women and 
children with callous contempt 

Social relations between distant tribes are not altogether 
unknown, hostilities being suspended for the purposes of 
barter in articles made . only by certain tribes, and also 
occasionally for corroborees on, a large scale. On such 
occasions use is made of heralds whose character is respected. 
Before the aboriginals had experience of the white man, 
unarmed strangers were usually treated with remarkable 
kindness. The early history of Northern Australia is full 
of accounts of shipwrecked sailors who together with their 
wives were supported for years by the natives and treated 
with the greatest kindness, not apparently from any regard 
to their colour or superior capacity. 

The position of women, as in all savage races, is very 
low, but family affection is strong, and survives an absence 
of many years. It is well known, that .the marriage law of 
the Australian aborigines is the most complicated in the 
world with its extraordinarily lengthy and intricate table of 
prohibitions. Although marriage is preceded by revolting 
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ceremomes, not altogether \vithout some parallel^ however, 
in feudal Christendom, yet the tie is respected and adultery 
punished as an offence against the tribe. With the 
exception of wives and weapons all property is held in 
common, and this is the explanation of the seeming want 
of gratitude often displayed by aboriginals. 

" It is with him a fixed habit to give away part of what he 
h^, and he neither expects the man to whom he gives a thing to 
express his gratitude, nor when a native gives him anything does 
he think it necessary to do so himself, for the simple reason that 
giving and receiving are matters of course in his everyday life." ' 

In addition to hunting, and in a minor degree fighting, 
the chief interest of the natives life centres round the 
initiation ceremonies, totem dances, and corroborees. 
Although these are handed down from generation to 
generation with scrupulous fidelity and reverence, one can 
hardly call them religious. The original meaning seems 
to be lost and the main present practical object is to 
enforce respect for the old men and to keep the women 
and boys in; subjection. They are extraordinarily lengthy 
and elaborate and require an immense amount of prepara^> 
tion and dressing up for a few hours' display. The dances 
are mimetic and founded for the most part on the habits 
of the animals, which are the totems of particular groups in 
the tribe. These animals fill their legends and are linked 
with the ancestors of the tribe. All the legends and 
thoughts of the* aboriginal are full of stories of ghosts and 
spirits. A man cannot be easily killed. His spirit haunts 
some spot or person bent on revenge. There seems to be 
no clear idea of God, or of a future life, as an object of 
desire or dread. This fear of spirits and witchcraft haunts 
the life and is a fruitful cause of murder. Handicrafts are 
not unknown, . but . are principally left to the women, who 
display great ingenuity in the manufacture of basket and 
string work of very intricate patterns, threadmaking, and 
simple weaving. The aboriginals are wonderful mimics, 
and learn to speak . English with perfect purity of accent 
and articulation, being in this respect far superior to the 
South Sea Islanders, who are a much higher race. From 

* Professor Spencer* Native Tribes of Central Australia^ p, 48. 

F a 
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what has been said it will be seen that it is incorrect to 
speak of the aborigines as though they were of too low a 
type to be human. To one who knows them otherwise than 
as the degraded hangers on of the towns they seem very 
tiuman and very like children. They have the child's 
passionate want of restraint, the child's alternate selfishness 
and affection, docility and obstinacy, restlessness and 
repose. Like the child they live in the present and have 
no forethought for this or anxiety about another world. 
Like a child they will trust absolutely one whom they 
recognise as superior, but never trust again if he ever 
breaks or forgets his word. The child is a very different 
type from the animal, and the most highly developed animal 
bears very little resemblance to the simplest type of child. 
There seems, then, no reason to suppose that there is any 
inherent cause why Christianity should be unable to 
influence the aborigines, and we turn to the question as to 
whether it has, as a matter of fact, accomplished anything 
that mere civilisation could not do. There is no need to 
prove the failure of civilisation to influence the aboriginals 
for good. It is admitted on all hands that in contact with 
civilisation they become lazy and degraded, copy all the 
white man's vices and few of his virtues, become enslaved 
by drink and opium, and decrease by disease with appalling 
swiftness. Can Christianity save them? I propose to 
give some account of a Mission of our own Church, and of 
a Presbyterian one under a Moravian minister; there is, 
I believe, a very successful Roman Catholic Mission in 
Western Australia, but I have not had an opportunity of 
visiting it. 

The mission of our Church at Yarrabah, near Cairns, 
in North Queensland, was commenced in June 1892. I 
visited the station a few months later, and nothing could be 
more discouraging than the outlook. Not a native would 
come near the place, and just before my arrival three men 
of the tribe were killed and eaten in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The chief instigator of the murders has 
been for years a trusted Christian and was confirmed last 
year. Now, ten years later, we find a settled, industrious 
and well-nigh self-supporting community containing 200 
happy and well-conducted aboriginals, who have cleared 
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and are cultivating some seventy acres of rich jungle land. 
Funds have always been miserably inadequate to the 
work, and for the first six years no Government grant 
was received. Success under God is entirely owing to 
the zeal and devotion of the Superintendent, Rev. 
E. R. Gribble. With regard to the material progress 
I may quote from the published report of the Govern- 
ment Northern Protector of Aborigines for the year 
1902 : 

^ There are now close uppn 200 aboriginals, true-blood and 
half-caste, under the constant and direct supervision of the 
missionaries. In addition there are at times from twenty-five to 
fifty casuals, t\e. camp blacks, whose peregrinations depend on the 
scarcity or otherwise of the native food supply and other causes. 
. . . • What strikes one so forcibly in the general working of the 
institution is the fixed routine according to which all arrange- 
ments are carried out, the cultivation of the idea that any work 
undertaken individually is in reality for the common good, and 
the inculcation of the principle that all labour, even the most 
menial^ has its nobility of purpose, and will bring its own reward. 
Here, for instance, is the programme of an ordinary day's work. 
Infants, i.e. boys up to nine years of age, and girls up to twelve, "^ 

are engaged in housework from nine to ten, attend sewing school 
from ten to eleven, and ordinary school from eleven to twelve, 
and again from two to three. School for the seniors occupies the 
afternoon from two to four. Outside of these hours the bigger 
girls are occupied in washing, cooking, and plantation work from 
nine to twelve ; the married women do their household duties until 
eleven, spend the next hour in making and mending garments for 
the Mission inmates, and fill up their afternoons (except on 
Tuesdays, when they work on their own plantations) in looking 
after their own clothes and various kinds of fancy work. The 
bigger boys work in the fields all the morning, while the married 
men occupy themselves from nine to four on the plantations, 
ploughing, &c., at fencing, building, or any other work of a mis- 
cellaneous nature which may happen to be in hand. The 
Provisional School system has been instituted since July i, and 
hence too recently to allow of making fair comment. The average 
attendance was eighty-two, and I am informed that material 
assistance has been derived from the three pupil-teachcrs, one a 
half-castd girl, the other two true-blood aboriginal males. But 
little difldculty appears to be experienced in keeping order and 
maintaining discipline on the settlement The local police court, 
to which I have previously had the honour of drawing your 
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attention,^ is doing excellent service, and I took the opportunity 
of glancing at its record book. Beyond the infliction of a cut on 
the hands with a strap and a locking-up at night no harsher 
measures have been considered necessary. Three village settle- 
ments along the larger creeks of the adjoining reserve constitute 
the next aim in view. One of them has been alreaciy started 
at a distance of five miles from the Mission. Their object is 
purely agricultural, with a view of growing bananas, corn, and 
poultry, and supplying the Mission with surplus produce. The 
senior married couples will be placed in charge, and the com- 
munity will be kept in touch with headquarters by daily horse* 
mail and cart. As much land as possible will be brought uhder 
<:ultivation, and for this purpose macadamised roads havebeeii 
already opened. The Mission is now the proud possessor of a 
5 h.p. engine which works the corn-mill and the saw-bench.* , At 
the time of my inspection seventy acres were under cultivation and 
everything doing well, wete it coffee, cocoanut, com, pineapple^ 
potato, taro, cassava, vegetables, sugar-cane, india-rubber^ cotton* 
or paw-paw." 

I may add to the above that the steam saw-mill is in sole 
charge of three aboriginals, and that from the commence* 
ment of the Mission no skilled artisan has ever been 
employed, all work liaving been done by the Mission staff 
and the aboriginal men. To turn to the spiritual side; 
I visited the Mission at the request of the bishop of the 
diocese in March 1902, and was received on landing by 
the Rifle Corps, officered entirely by aboriginals, which 
paraded in uniform and presented arms with most credit- 
able steadiness and discipline. It was impossible not td 
contrast this landing in a fine whaleboat, manned by a 

* ** In order to get the people to take an interest in their own welfare, as well 
as in that of their fellow creatures and in the Mission as a whole, a number of 
senior men have been formed into a governing body—' the Government ' ; 
this meets on the third Thursday of each month, and decides all woik to.be 
undertaken, frames new rules, and regulates the routine of the settlement 
Together with the missionaries twelve aboriginals constitute this ^ Government,' 
the sittings of which are presided over by the '* king,' who sighs tht minutes. 
An excellent idea of this ^Government' was to institute special measures^ for 
suppressing the introduction of opium within the precincts of the reserve. For 
this particular purpose officers were appointed to watch all canoes coming 
from the mainland, and to search their occupants for opium or alcohol la 
addition to the ' Government ' a ' police court ' has been established ; .this 
meets every second Monday evening and deals with all disputes and dflfetkces^ 
for which light punishments are inflicted, e.g. military pack drill, the stoppage 
of half-holidays, Sec,-— Report Jbr 190a . • j 
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uniformed and well-trained aboriginal crew, with the first 
landing ten years before on a pitch dark night in a leaky 
dingey rowed by weary South Sea Islanders, when not an 
aboriginal was to be seen or heard within miles of the 
istation. Later in the morning a confirmation was held in 
the church and twenty-two candidates presented, some of 
whom had been three years under instruction. It was a 
most impressive sight. The reverence, devotion, and rapt 
attention of both candidates and congregation could not 
have been exceeded, not a cardess attitude or wandering 
look could be seen anywhere ; while I have rarely heard 
anything which so vividly awoke the consciousness of the 
living power of praise, as the 200 voices which burst forth 
ill the Te Deum which concluded the service, into a self- 
forgetting and uplifting cry of adoration. There are sixty 
communicants now, and since the inception of the work no 
communicant has been lost There are five aboriginal 
teachers in the school, which earns a Government grant for 
efficiency in the same subjects as the white schools ; daily 
mattins and evensong, attended by the whole people, and 
two full-blooded aboriginals holding the Bishop's licence as 
lay readers. The men can not only be trusted on the 
station, but in the season go and pick coffee on the planta- 
tions thirty miles away, without any control or supervision, 
walk in of their own accord ten miles and as many back in 
the day to receive the Holy Communion at Calms, and 
bring back all their wages (last year nearly £^6) for the 
common good. I may perhaps be permitted to quote from 
a letter to the Primate written immediately after my visit 
to Yarrabah : 

" What struck me most, however, was not the wonderful 
"material progress, but the character of the men and of their work, 
the evident interest they had in everything, their pride in their 
smartness,* the determined persistence shown in their drills and in 
the hedvy agricultural work, which requires constant toil to 
prevent retrogression, their reverence in church and the close 
attention to all that was said, and the universal air of happiness 
and contentment. It is my deliberate opinion that the aboriginals 
at Yarrabah have shown themselves as capable of those qualities 
of discipline, unselfishness, self-restraint, and fixity of purpose 
which go to make up civilised social life, as any other people. It 
is surely a tremendous tribute to the power of the Gospel that it 
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has wrought such a change among a people, supposed to belong 
to one of the lowest human types, and the wonder is deepened 
when we remember that a large proportion of these people have 
been taken, not from the primitive and unspoiled tribes, but from 
those who had already become degraded loafers and hangers on 
on the outskirts of white civilisation." 

To turn from the work of our own Church to that of 
others, there is a very interesting and successful Presbyterian 
Mission at Mapoon, on the mainland, about ninety miles 
S.W. of Cape York. The Superintendent, Rev. N. Hey, 
a German Moravian, was landed under police escort, amid 
an intensely hostile population, some ten years ago. In a 
month he was able to send away the police, and, almost 
alone for a great part of the time but for his family, he has 
built up with the slenderest resources and on a most barren 
spot a thriving settlement, which, like Yarrabah, is very 
largely self-supporting. There are some hundred and fifty 
aboriginals living permanently on the station, about twenty 
married couples living in good houses, a number of young 
and old men, and the young girls and boarded children*. 
Many of the young men go b^che-de-mer fishing and earn 
a few pounds. All their money is put into a common fund^ 
and they are supplied with tools, &c., as they want them. 
Before a man can marry he has to give six months' work 
on the garden or at timber getting and cutting, and a house 
is then built for him. The hours of work are four hours in 
the morning, and four again in the afternoon, and the men 
work well and steadily though slowly. All the timber is 
got, sawn and dressed by the men without superintendence 
or direction. The soil of the garden, which is now very 
productive, has all been made by carrying seaweed from the 
beach with immense labour. I was amazed at the proficiency 
of the children in the school. The English was perfect and 
the reading, writing, and arithmetic exceedingly good. A 
geography lesson was given, and I doubt if any white class 
would have answered so well ; better they could not, for out 
of some hundred questions on the geography of South 
America and Australia there was not one mistake. No 
difficulties are experienced in any way. In the only two 
instances which occurred of men annoying married women 
a public meeting was called and the offenders warned by the 
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other men that they would see them punished, a warning 
which was not neglected. For minor offences the punish- 
ment is to cut down and bring in one, two, or three trees of a 
certain size, and this punishment is not resented. Mr. Hey's 
control is amazing. The social organisation is much less 
complete than at Yarrabah, but the trustworthiness of the 
natives may be gauged from the fact that Mr. Hey is not 
afraid to leave home for ten days at a time, leaving the 
station in charge of his wife and sister, although there is no 
white man within fifty miles or more, and not even a South 
Sea Islander on the place. Although the white mans 
bloodshed, drink, opium, and above all disease, have caused 
a frightful rate of mortality, there are still 45,000 aboriginals 
in the Diocese of Carpentaria, 6,000 in that of North 
Queensland, and probably some 30,000 or 40,000 in 
Western Australia, though I have no definite information 
on this point Enough has been said to show that 
successful work among the aborigines is but a question of 
enough men and enough money. Unhappily the supply of 
both is shamefully inadequate. The dioceses concerned 
are themselves only in a missionary stage as regards the 
white population, and cannot possibly bear the burden 
alone. The aboriginal Missions of the Church are utterly 
inadequate to the need. With the exception of Yarrabah 
we have for the thousands of North and Central Australia 
only two small and imperfectly equipped Missions at Fraser 
Island and Kaparlgoo, while the Lutherans have two 
Missions in North Queensland and two in Central 
Australia, besides two Presbyterian-Moravian Missions. 
There are large areas still densely populated by natives, on 
whom the cattle stations are continually pressing, curtailing 
their hunting grounds and causing constant friction. The 
only remedy seems to lie in aboriginal reserves, and these 
the Government is willing to grant with a certain allowance 
for food for the natives if the Church will undertake to 
provide men and buildings ; and it will also pay the salary 
of a teacher where a school is established. The Queensland 
Government is awake to its responsibilities, and it would 
be a disgrace to the Church to fail to respond to the 
invitation given to it by the State. The Mission stations 
not only protect and ameliorate the condition of the blacks, 
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own home and live in the bosom of his family, cultivating 
his plot of land. The majority of the natives who work 
in the mines are heathen, but there is among them a fair 
proportion of Christians belonging to various denomina- 
tions. 

In 1892 there was among the mining hands a knot of 
native Wesleyans, who had been accustomed to act as local 
preachers and exhorters in the places whence they came. 
Some of them were undoubtedly imbued with a fervent 
missionary spirit, and they were anxious to take their part 
in the work of evangelising their heathen companions. 
For some reason or other they were hindered from doing so 
by the Wesleyan authorities in Johannesburg. At least, 
that was what I was told by one of the Ethiopians, who 
was one of the earliest adherents of the Ethiopian move- 
ment, and was residing at Johannesburg in the year 1892. 
It is quite possible that the Wesleyan authorities may have 
had good reasons for acting as they did. These fervent 
natives were probably very ill-instructed, and may have 
been rightly considered to be unfit for the work of public 
preaching in a place like Johannesburg. 

However, whether the authorities of the Wesleyan 
body acted wisely or unwisely, their action sorely vexed 
the souls of the native local preachers who were hindered 
from preaching, and they determined to separate them- 
selves from the Wesleyan Society, and to form themselves 
into a new Church, which should consist only of native 
believers. 

From our point of view such action, if it had involved 
separation from the communion of the Church, would have 
been sinful in the extreme ; but I imagine that from the 
point of view of the teaching which these natives had 
received from their Wesleyan instructors they were free 
from blame. Anyhow, they were following the example of 
the Wesleyan fathers, who separated themselves from the 
communion of the Church a hundred years ago. 

When these seceding natives had formed themselves 
into a separate organisation it became necessary to provide 
a name for the newly- formed body, and they determined 
to call that body " The Ethiopian Church." One may 
safely say that they knew nothing about the ancient 
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Ethiopian Church founded bjr S. Frumentius in Abyssinia. 
What they did know was that ** Ethiopian " is a word 
which occurs in Holy Scripture ; and they had, no doubt, 
been informed that the ** Ethiopians " of Scripture were the 
black people of Africa. 

Having taken to themselves the name ** Ethiopian," 
they were inclined to regard their own movement as the 
primary fulfilment of the prophecy, " Ethiopia shall haste 
to stretch out her hands unto God" (Psa. Ixviii. 31). In 
fact, among themselves they ordinarily use the term 
" Ethiopia " as the name of their society. 

The new organisation having been formed, its members 
were free to preach to the heathen around ; and I do not 
doubt that the fact that they invited their converts to join 
a purely native body added in some quarters considerable 
force to their appeal. I am not able to say whether, in 
those very early days of their corporate existence, their 
growth in numbers was rapid. If it was not, it certainly 
became rapid later on. 

In 1894 an event took place which had very important 
consequences for the Ethiopian Society. There was at 
that time in the ranks of the Wesleyan ministry a remark- 
ably able native minister, the Rev. J. M. Dwan6. His 
father was a brother of the reigning chief of the Amantinde, 
a sub-tribe of the Gaikas, the Gaikas themselves being one 
of the great sub-divisions of the Amaxosa nation, the native 
race with whom the Cape Colonists have been most often at 
war. For some reason or other M r. D wand's father quarrelled 
with his brother and his tribe, and went and settled among 
the Amaggunukwgbds, another sub-tribe of the Gaikas. He 
was hospitably received by his new friends, and after a time 
he became one of the counsellors of Kama,^ the chief of 
the Ggunukwebds; and his daughter, the sister of the 
Rev. J. M. Dwand, was married to a very near relation of 
Kama's, either his son or his brother ; I forget which. 

It was among the Ggunukweb6s that Mr. Dwan6 was 
born ; and on the occasion of his birth the Chief Kama 
sent a present of sixteen cows to Mr, Dwand's father, to 

1 This Kama is not to be confused with the much more celebrated Khama, 
the remarkably able Chief of the Bamangwato. The Bamangwato are not 
Kosas, but, unless I am mistaken, belong to the Bechuana. 
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supply the newly-born . baby with milk. 1 mention the 
incident because it is interestii^ as a specimen of Kaffir 
ways, and because it corroborates the fact which I have 
already indicated, namely, that Mr. Dwane belongs to an 
influential family. Anyone who has lived among Kaffirs 
becomes very soon aware of their aristocratic instincts, and 
discovers what importance they attach to questions of family 
and genealogy. 

Mr. Dwan6 grew up in heathenism, but about the time 
when he was approaching to man's estate he was converted 
to our Lord through the instrumentality of the preaching 
of some Wesleyan minister. After his conversion he had 
the advantage of a good general and theological training 
in one or other of the Wesleyan colleges, and in due time 
he received Wesleyan ordination, and became a minister 
in that body. 

In 1894 Mr. Dwani must have been about forty-six years 
old, and was in charge of the important Mission station of 
Mount Coke, which is situated at a distance of a few miles 
from King Williamstown. With the permission of his 
superiors he paid a visit to England, and was well received 
by the Wesleyan body in this- country. He is a fluent 
English speaker, and he addressed meetings in different 
parts of England, and collected a. considerable sum of 
money, which was given to him for the purpose of en- 
abling him to build some institution in , connection with 
his' Mission at Mount Coke. On his return to South 
Africa he reported himself to the Wesleyan authorities at 
Capetown, and mentioned the fact that he had been sue* 
cessful in collecting funds for the erection of the proposed 
institution at Mount Coke. But he was told that the 
money could not be applied to that purpose, but must be 
paid in to the general fund belonging to the South African 
branch of the Wesleyan Society. He. demurred on the 
ground that the money had been contributed for a special 
object However, the authorities in Capetown insisted, 
and thereupon Mr. Dwan6 wrote out a cheque for the 
whole amount and handed it over, at the same time 
intimating that he should resign his position as a Wesleyan 
minister, and separate himself from the Wesleyan body. 

I have never . had the opportunity of hearing the 
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Wesleyan account of this incident ; but I suppose that 
there must be some written bye-law or unwritten custom 
requiring ministers who pay a visit to England to hand 
over to the general fund any moneys which they may 
collect in the mother country. If that be so, I feel certain 
that Mr. Dwane was not aware of the rule, or, at any rate, 
was not aware that the rule was binding on native ministers 
as well as on those of European descent He collected 
the money for his proposed institution in good faith, and 
reported what he had done when he got back to South 
Africa, and felt deeply aggrieved when he was not allowed 
to use the money for the purpose for which it was given. 

After a short interval of uncertainty, he determined to* 
throw in his lot with the newly formed Ethiopian Church ; 
and a considerable number of Wesleyan natives, who 
sympathised with him, became Ethiopians at the same 
time or not long after. His accession was a very great 
thing for the Ethiopian body. I was once travelling in a 
railway carriage with a party of Christian natives, among 
whom happened to be a Wesleyan native minister, the 
others being Ethiopians. The Wesleyan minister was 
running down the Ethiopian movement ; but in the course 
of his remarks he said, " No doubt, when Mr. Dwan6 
became an Ethiopian, we Wesleyans lost the ? ablest native 
minister in our connexion," or words to that effect 

Anyhow, as a trained and experienced minister, Mr. 
Dwan6 stood a head and shoulders above the other 
members of the Ethiopian body, and necessarily became 
their leader. He very soon came to the conclusion that, 
if the Ethiopians were to prosper, they needed to be put 
on a better footing. They had no settled theology and no 
settled system of government and discipline; and their 
whole position was weakened by the lack of these important 
things;' 

About that time rumours reached them that a Christian 
body of considerable extent existed in the United States 
of America, which was called the *■ African Methodist 
Episcopal Church." It was reported that both the mem-* 
bers and the rulers of this body were men of African 
descent^ some being full-blooded Negroes and others 
being half-coloured Mulattoes, and it was also reported 
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that they were under some form of episcopal government. 
The Ethiopians determined to send a deputation, which 
included Mr. Dwane, to America, to investigate this 
African Methodist Episcopal body, and to find out whether 
it was desirable and possible for the Ethiopians to become 
connected with it- The deputation went to America in 
1 896, and came to the conclusion that it would be desirable 
that a connection should be established between their own 
body and the African Methodist Episcopal Society. 

Here it may be well to explain that the "African 
Methodist Episcopal Church " must not be confounded 
with the ** Methodist Episcopal Church." The former 
came into existence in 18 16 by a secession from the latter 
of its coloured members in Philadelphia and Baltimore ; 
whereas the original Methodist Episcopal Society was 
organised in 1784 by Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury, whom 
Wesley sent out to America, giving to them the title of 
"'' superintendents," 

The African secession has now become a large body. 
Its first so-called Bishop was one Richard Allen. He is 
said to have been consecrated to the episcopate in 18 16 by 
a miscellaneous collection of ministers of different denomi- 
nations, among whom was a Mr. Absalom, who had been 
ordained to the priesthood in the American Church by 
Bishop White, of Pennsylvania. At the present day the 
African Methodist Episcopal people lay considerable stress, 
in their authorised manuals of doctrine, on the fact that a 
duly ordained priest took part in the consecration of their 
first Bishop. They claim to be connected through that 
link with the succession from the Apostles, which has been 
preserved in the Church of England and in other branches 
of the Catholic Church. 

As a consequence of the visit of the Ethiopian deputation 
to America the African Methodist Episcopal Society, usually 
called the A.M.E., determined to send Bishop Turner, its 
presiding Bishop, to South Africa to investigate the con- 
dition of the Ethiopians, and to report as to whether a 
.union with the Ethiopians would be desirable or not. 
Bishop Turner came to South Africa and visited the 
principal Ethiopian centres. He did more; he ordained 
:some of the Ethiopian local preachers to be deacons, and 
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others to be elders, and he consecrated, or, at any rate, 
professed to consecrate, Mr. Dwan^ to be " Vicar-Bishop " 
of South Africa. 

However, on his return to the United States his 
colleagues in the A.M.E. episcopate intimated to him that 
he had been very premature, and they refused to recognise 
either the consecration of Mr. Dwand or the ordination of 
the elders and deacons. Everything, they said, must stand 
over until their next quadrennial Conference, when the 
question of union with the Ethiopians would be considered 
and settled. 

Naturally, when the news of this postponement reached 
South Africa, the Ethiopians were very much disheartened. 
In 1898 Mr. Dwan6 paid a second visit to America, but he 
was unsuccessful in his mission, and came back to Africa 
without having been recognised by the A.M.E. body. 

In 1899 Mr. Dwan6 was living in Queenstown, in the 
Cape Colony, and he came into contact with the Rev. 
Julius Gordon, the Rector of Queenstown, and sought his 
advice. Mr. Gordon expounded unto him the way of God 
more perfectly, and pointed out to him that if he wanted to 
connect the Ethiopian body with the Apostolic Church he 
should withdraw his application to the A.M.E. Society, 
and should petition the Archbishop of Capetown and his 
suffragans to admit the Ethiopian people into communion 
with the Church of the Province. Mr. Gordon also lent 
to Mr. Dwane a copy of Mr. Vernon Staley s useful little 
book, entitled The Catholic Religion, and this book was 
diligently studied, not only by Mr. Dwan6, but also by the 
elders and deacons and other leading members of the 
Ethiopian sect. In this way the ecclesiastical and 
sacramental aspects of the Christian religion were brought 
home to them, and they discovered that they ha:d hitherto 
been in ignorance of some very important elements of 
the New Testament teaching. About this time also 
Mr. Dwan^ began to correspond with the Archbishop of 
Capetown as to the possibility of the Ethiopians being 
admitted as a body into the fold of the Church. In October 
1899 a Conference of the Ethiopian body, convoked by 
Mr. Dwane, as the recognised head of the Ethiopian 
Society, assembled at Queenstown. Unfortunately, the 
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Boer war was just commencing, and all communication 
with Johannesburg and Kimberley and other parts of the 
Dutch republics was rendered impossible. However, a 
full representation of the Ethiopian body, as it existed in 
the Cape Colony, was secured. The Conference proceeded 
to draft a letter to the authorities of the A.M.E. Society 
in America, thanking them for their past kindness, but 
informing them that the Ethiopians wished to withdraw 
their application for being admitted into connection with 
the A.M.E. The Conference then went on to pass the 
following resolutions, namely : — 

(i) "That, having regard to the great importance of Christian 
unity, and being convinced that the scriptural and historical 
safeguard of the same is the Catholic Episcopate, this Conference 
resolves to petition his Grace the Archbishop of Capetown and 
the other Bishops of the Church of the Province of South Africa 
to give to our body a valid Episcopate and Priesthood, and to 
make such arrangements as may be found possible to include our 
body within the fold of the Catholic Church on the lines indicated 
in our Superintendent's letters to the Archbishop of Capetown." 

(2) " That this Conference accepts and embraces the Doctrine, 
Sacraments, and Discipline of Christ as the same are contained 
and commanded in Holy Scripture, according as the Church of 
England has set forth the same in its Standards of Faith and 
Doctrine." 

If I am not mistaken, the Conference consisted of about 
sixty persons, and these resolutions were carried almost 
unanimously. There were, I think, only four dissentients, 
and they withdrew from the Conference as soon as they 
found themselves to be in a hopeless minority. 

The Ethiopians were very anxious to retain their own 
corporate existence as a distinct community after they had 
been admitted into the Church. They hoped also that 
the Bishops would see their way to ordain their former 
ministers to the Catholic priesthood and diaconate, and to 
consecrate one of their number to be the Bishop of the 
Ethiopians. 

All these desires of the Ethiopians were made known 
to the Bishops by the letters which Mr. Dwan^ addressed 
to the Archbishop. The whole matter involved, of course, 
very serious questions not easy to decide. The Bishops, 
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therefore, took their time. Inquiries concerning Mr. Dwane 
and his followers were made in every direction. Letters 
were written to influential Wesleyan ministers who had 
known Mr. Dwan6. Conferences were held with him 
and other leading Ethiopians. At last the Archbishop 
summoned the Bishops of the Province to meet in synod 
at Grahamstown in the latter part of August, in the year 
1900, and he requested Mr. Dwan6 to come to 
Grahamstown, so as to be at hand during the session of 
the synod, and to bring with him the leading members 
of the Ethiopian body. 

At the synod a scheme was drawn up for an Order to 
be formed within the Church and to be called the Order of 
Ethiopia. This scheme was sanctioned by the Bishops and 
was accepted by Mr. Dwan6 and the other representatives 
of the Ethiopians. According to this scheme the Ethiopian 
body is taken over in principle by the Bishops and brought 
within the sphere of their episcopal action ; but the 
individual Ethiopians have to be instructed, examined, and 
passed before they can be formally received into the 
communion of the Church and be presented to the Bishop 
for confirmation. It is arranged that each Diocesan Bishop 
shall appoint missioners to visit the existing Ethiopian 
Missions in his diocese, and to deal with the individual 
Ethiopians in the way described above. It is only after an 
Ethiopian has become a member of the Church that he 
can be admitted into the Ethiopian Order. The Order is 
to have a Provincial and a Chapter, and the Archbishop 
is to be its Visitor. The Chapter may make new 
regulations and may frame a constitution for the Order, but 
these will need episcopal ratification before they become 
binding. All property of the Order is to be conveyed to 
the Provincial Trustees upon such trusts as are approved 
by the Visitor after consultation with the Provincial. As 
many of the ex-ministers as are deemed fit are to be 
licensed as Readers, Catechists, or Sub- deacons. Arrange- 
ments are to be made for the instruction, training, and 
examination of candidates for Holy Orders. Should a 
Bishop at any future time be appointed or consecrated for 
the Order, he is to become ipso facto Provincial ; and he is 
to exercise episcopal functions in each diocese only as an 
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assistant of the Bishop thereof and at his request. These 
are some of the more important provisions of the scheme. 

It is implied in that scheme that the Missions of the 
Order shall be subject in every way to the diocesan Bishop, 
but they are to be exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
parochial clergy and of the missionaries administering the 
older Missions of the Church. This was a very necessary 
provision if the mass of the Ethiopians were to be gathered 
into the Church's fold ; but it may, no doubt, in the future 
give rise from time to time to friction and unpleasantness. 
Much will depend on the tact and sympathy of the parochial 
and missionary clergy. If they treat the Ethiopians sym- 
pathetically and helpfully, as no doubt they will, it will be 
found that there is hardly any limit to the influence which 
they will exercise over them. But anyhow, if through 
some mishap friction arises, the Bishops have reserved to 
themselves full powers to adjust matters and to apply 
remedies. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the Bishops 
granted some of the requests of the Ethiopians and set 
aside others. They have made no promise to consecrate a 
Bishop for the Ethiopians, though they imply that it is pos- 
sible that a Bishop may be consecrated for them at some 
future time ; nor will they in any wholesale way promote 
their ex-ministers to the diaconate and the priesthood. On 
the other hand, they have allowed the Ethiopians who are 
admitted into the Church to form an Order within the 
Church, having its own Provincial and Chapter with legis- 
lative and administrative powers, which powers are, however, 
in their exercise subordinated to the superior authority of 
the Bishops and also of the canon law of the South African 
Church. The Bishops have also, as we shall see later on, 
given catechists' licences to nearly all the Ethiopian ex- 
ministers. 

When the scheme for the Order of Ethiopia had been 
drawn up and accepted . on both sides, the Archbishop 
announced that he was prepared to admit Mr. Dwan^ at 
once into the Church and to confirm him ; and this was 
done. On the day following his confirmation Mr. Dwan6 
was allowed to receive for the first time the Sacrament of 
our Lord s Body and Blood. He was also appointed by 
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the Bishops to be the first Provincial of the new Order ; 
and about four months afterwards he was ordained to the 
diaconate by the Bishop of Grahamstown. 

Ever since the Conference at Queenstown in October 
1899 Mr. Dwan6 and the other Ethiopian ministers had 
ceased to administer sacraments, though with the approval 
of the Bishops they had continued to conduct non-sacra- 
mental services for their people. It was very edifying to 
know that Mr. Dwand had stepped down from the episcopal 
dignity, which, at any rate, in the eyes of his followers he had 
previously held, and had of his own accord become again a 
layman. He had given proof of his sincerity, and it was 
felt that he deserved to be admitted at once into the Church. 
On the other hand, it was also felt that it would be safer 
to postpone the admission of the other ex-ministers into the 
Church until they should have been instructed and examined 
and otherwise prepared. 

Soon after the conclusion of the synod of Bishops at 
Grahamstown, Father Alfred (Kettle), a member of the 
Community of the Mission Priests of St. Cuthbert, who 
are working in Griqualand East, in the Diocese of S. John's, 
was, with the consent of his Bishop and of his Community, 
appointed by the Bishop of Grahamstown to act as mis- 
sioner to the large number of Ethiopians who live in the 
Diocese of Grahamstown. Father Alfred threw himself into 
the work assigned to him with whole-hearted zeal, and he 
was most warmly and enthusiastically welcomed by the 
Ethiopian people at Debe, Bengu, and elsewhere. But, 
unfortunately, as it seems to us, his ministry among them 
was of short duration. About six weeks after he had begun 
to itinerate he was struck down with dysentery, and he 
died in the hospital at Queenstown in November 1900. 

In South Africa the clergy are, nearly all of them, very 
hard worked, and it was not easy to find a priest who could 
be transferred from his existing work to fill the gap created 
by Father Alfreds death. It happened, however, that I 
was in Africa on a visit to my brethren of the Society 01 
S. John the Evangelist, who are working at S. Philip's, 
Capetown. The Bishop of Grahamstown, hearing of this, 
kindly invited me to give myself to the Ethiopian work for 
six months or so. With the consent of my Superior-General 
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at Cowley, I was able, in February 1901, to accept the 
Bishop s invitation, but Father Alfred's experience had con- 
vinced the Bishop that it was desirable that the plan of 
operations should be somewhat modified. He now pro- 
posed to take a house in the native location at Queenstown, 
and to gather there the Ethiopian ex-deacons and ex-elders. 
I was to live with them and teach them and train them so 
as to prepare them in the first place for admission into the 
Church, and for Confirmation and first Communion ; and, 
in the second place, for the office of catechist, and, if any 
were found fit, for the diaconate. It was also arranged that 
I should have a well-educated native priest to live with me 
and my pupils, to help in the work of teaching and to act 
as my interpreter. 

For various reasons, into which I need not enter, it 
was not possible to commence the work until the second 
week in May. On May 8 I gave my first lecture, and from 
that time I continued my work among the Ethiopian 
ex-ministers until the beginning of February 1902. By 
the kindness of my Superior, my time with the Ethiopians 
was prolonged from six months to fourteen, but the work 
at Queenstown came to an end in February. I had at first 
fourteen pupils, but two were found to be unsuitable, and I 
had to dismiss them. With the other twelve I had a very 
happy time. There were, of course, among them varying 
degrees of intellectual ability and of depth of character ; 
but, taken as a whole, they were a most attractive set of 
men, full of anxiety to learn, full of gratitude for the larger 
and more substantial Gospel which was set before them, 
rejoicing in the thought that they were being prepared for 
admission into the very society which was founded by our 
Lord, full of missionary zeal for evangelising their heathen 
fellow-countrymen. 

Mr. Dwan6 himself was not at Queenstown, though he 
paid us several visits. It was necessary that he should 
devote himself to the general affairs of the Order, and to 
visiting from time to time the principal Ethiopian centres. 
The friends of the Ethiopian movement were in some 
anxiety as to how the general mass of the Ethiopians 
would get on, while their leaders and ex-ministers were 
receiving their training at Queenstown. As a matter of 
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fact they came out of the ordeal very well. No doubt 
they were helped to keep loyal and staunch by their evange- 
lists and local preachers, who form a most valuable element 
in the Ethiopian system. 

In November 1901 the Bishop of Grahamstown paid us a 
visit at Queenstown. On the Saturday of his arrival he gave 
an address to the men in their lecture-room, and saw them 
also one by one. On the Sunday morning he preached in 
the Ethiopian Church in the location, and in the afternoon 
at a most interesting service, held in the open air, he 
admitted ten^ of my pupils into the communion of the 
Church, and confirmed them. He did the same also for as 
many of the Queenstown Ethiopians as we had been able 
to prepare. On the following Sunday, which was Advent 
Sunday, our whole household were able foi: the first time to 
receive the Holy Communion together. It was a day of joy. 

As I have said, the time of training came to an end at 
the beginning of February 1 902. One would have liked 
to have gone on ; but it was necessary that those who had 
been trained should go to their several centres, where they 
were to work as catechists, and where they were to begin 
the preparation of their people for admission into the 
Church and for confirmation. 

Out of the twelve, seven received catechists' licences in 
the Diocese of Grahamstown, three in the Diocese of S. 
John's, one was licensed to Kimberley, in the Diocese of 
Bloemfontein, and one, by the kind intervention of Lord 
Kitchener, was allowed to pass through the military lines 
and to begin work as a catechist at Johannesburg, in the 
Diocese of Pretoria. 

My pupils being thus dispersed, I returned to my 
brethren at Capetown and spent five weeks with them. 
But in the middle of March I came back to the Diocese of 
Grahamstown, and spent the next three months going from 
centre to centre in that diocese, testing my pupils' work by 
examining as many of their people as I had time to see, and 
holding services and preaching wherever there was an 
opportunity to do so. It may give some idea of the way 
in which the Ethiopians are scattered over the diocese if I 

^ The other two had been confirmed before they came into residence at 
Queenstown. 
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mention the centres which I visited. I began with Igibira, 
one of the centres of the Ggunukwebe country, where I 
spent Holy Week and Easter. Then I went in succession to 
Rode, Queenstown, Lesseyton, Mgwali, King Williamstown^ 
Bengu, Dordrecht, Somerset East, Cookhouse, Alicedale, 
Grahamstown, Port Alfred, Port Elizabeth, Uitenhage, and 
East London. On a rough estimate, I should say that there 
must be about 5,000 Ethiopians in the Diocese of Grahams- 
town ^ at the present time. But I hope that very soon, 
when the great work of preparing the people for ad- 
mission into the Church and confirmation is finished, and 
when, in consequence, the catechists can give themselves 
to the work of evangelising the heathen, the number will 
be very largely increased. In many places I found con- 
siderable numbers of catechumens waiting for baptism. 
At Uitenhage, for example, through the labours of the 
evangelist or sub-catechist eighty-three heathen people 
had been converted and prepared for baptism. 

I am sometimes asked the question whether I think 
that the Ethiopian Order will continue to exist as an 
Order, or whether it will merge into the general organisa- 
tion of the Church, I cannot say what may happen fifty 
years hence. The circumstances may then have very much 
changed, and the aspirations of the Ethiopians may then 
be very different from what they are now. At present they 
are being gathered into the Church under a certain com- 
pact, and it is the duty of the Church to be faithful to that 
compact. Moreover, if they are treated sympathetically 
and wisely, as they have been treated by the Bishops, I 
believe that under present circumstances the existence of 
the Order with its own organisation will be a source of 
strength to the Church. The older Church people and the 
Ethiopians will provoke each other to good works in 
friendly rivalry, and each may learn from the others' strong 
points. Moreover, at the present time in South Africa 

^ Not having visited the Ethiopian centres in the other dioceses, I hazard 
no estimate of the numbers in those dioceses. I am told that before the war 
there was a considerable number of Ethiopians in the dioceses of Pretoria and 
Bloemfontein. But I do not know whether they have accepted the action of 
their brethren in the Cape Colony, who during the war brought themselves and 
their society into the fellowship of the Church. All communication between 
the northern and the southern Ethiopians was cut off during the war* 
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there are a large number of heathen who are moving 
towards Christianity, and there are a considerable number 
of them who in my opinion will be more attracted by the 
Ethiopians than by the non-Ethiopian Church people. 
In Queenstown location there is an Ethiopian Chapel at 
the distance of a few hundred yards from S. Andrew's 
native Church. Mr. Dwan^ offered to withdraw the 
Ethiopian organisation, but the Rector, Mr. Gordon, very 
wisely, as I think, declined Mr. Dwane s offer, and begged 
him to go on. There are 6,000 natives in the location, 
and most of them are heathen, and there is quite room for 
the two organisations. The old Church natives and the 
Ethiopians in the location are on friendly terms. When 
there is a celebration of the Holy Eucharist inS. Andrew's 
and none in the Ethiopian Chapel the Ethiopians go to 
S. Andrew's to make their communion, and vice versd the 
S. Andrew's people come to the Ethiopian Chapel to make 
their communion when they find it convenient to do so. I 
see no reason why a similar arrangement should not work 
well in many places where there is a large native popu- 
lation. 

One strong point among the Ethiopians is that they 
have learnt to give their money liberally for the service of 
God. In August 1901 I was invited to come and preach 
at the opening services of a new Ethiopian Chapel at 
Bengu, a very out-of-the-way place among the Tembus. 
About four hundred Ethiopians assembled from all the 
country side round about. I stayed in Bengu two days, from 
very early on Sunday morning to Tuesday morning. I 
was the only European present at the services, and, having 
nothing, I could give nothing. But the Ethiopian natives 
gave during those two days £12^, a sum which entirely 
paid off the debt on the new chapel. 

Another strong point about the Ethiopians is the large 
number of men among them who act as local preachers, 
and who desire to be trained as catechists. Mr. Dwand 
showed me a list with the names of a hundred aspirants 
on it who hoped in time to become catechists. I am 
thankful to say that the Rev. W. M. Cameron, the Vicar 
of Holy Trinity, Ryde, has gone out to South Africa for a 
certain definite period of time, in order to train another 
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batch of catechists. As he knows thq Kaffir language, 
and was for several years Warden of the native College at 
Umtata, he has special qualifications for the work. The 
Rev. G. C. Fletcher, the Vicar of All Saints, Clapton, in 
North-east London, has also gone out for a year to 
itinerate among the Ethiopian centres, preparing the people 
for confirmation and baptism and celebrating the Holy 
Communion. At present Mr. Dwan6 is the only Ethiopian 
in Holy Orders, and he is only a Deacon, though we hope 
that he will soon receive priest s orders. 

The last point on which I shall touch is the question of 
the political attitude of the Ethiopians. Paragraphs have 
appeared of late in the newspapers, in which it has been 
asserted that the Ethiopians in Natal have been preaching 
sedition, and that they will have to be suppressed. 
Whether those statements are true I cannot say ; but I 
can say that if they are true they have no bearing on 
the Ethiopian Order connected with the Church. Our 
Ethiopians have no representatives of any kind in Natal. 
They have no congregation or catechist or local preacher 
in that Colony. Consequently, if these statements are true, 
they must refer to other Ethiopians unconnected with the 
Church. Unfortimately, the word Ethiopian has com- 
mended itself to the natives in South Africa in such a way 
as to produce untoward results. A certain number of 
Presbyterian natives have seceded from the United Free 
Kirk of Scotland, under the leadership of a native minister 
named Mzimba, and they are popularly called Ethiopians. 
In Capetown, where the Ethiopian Order has no 
organisation of any kind, the name " Ethiopian " is given 
to any member of the A.M.E. body. The membership 
of that body in Capetown consisted a year ago mainly of 
half-coloured Africanders, but there were also a few 
natives, and by this time the number of native members 
may very probably have increased. There is also a 
native Christian body, professing Baptist principles, headed 
by one Goduka. It calls itself "the Church of Africa," 
but it is popularly called " Ethiopian." For all I know, 
there may be other Ethiopian bodies, so called, in other 
parts of South Africa, and it is quite possible that some 
of their members, and more particularly some who are 
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living in Natal, may be moved by a seditious spirit ; but 
I know intimately all the leading members of the Ethiopian 
Order, and I can assert from certain knowledge that they 
are perfectly loyaJ. They have a right to the name 
** Ethiopian," because they are the body which ^rst applied 
that name to themselves. They had that name before 
they had any connection with the A.M.E. Society in 
America, they retained the name when they formed a 
sort of inchoate connection with that society, and they 
continued to retain the name when, in accordance with the 
decision of their Conference, they ceased to petition the 
A.M.E. people to ratify the union of the two bodies, and 
they still retain the name now that they belong to the 
Church. Under existing circumstances they are not at all 
likely to give up their name, although the fact that others 
have stolen it sometimes causes them to be censured 
on account of words and deeds for which they are not 
responsible. 

There is much more that might be said, but I fear that 
I have already exceeded the space allotted to me, and I 
conclude by earnestly commending the Ethiopian Order 
and the South African Church to the prayers of my readers. 

F. W. Puller. 
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THE CHURCH IN JAMAICA, 
PAST AND PRESENT. 

A VISIT to Jamaica in the spring of 1901, for the purpose 
of holding missions and doing other work of the same 
kind, gave me an opportunity of seeing something of the 
life of the Church there ; and it may be useful if I give 
some account of what I saw. But in order to understand 
the full meaning of what is being done in Jamaica at the 
present day it is necessary to bear in mind what the past 
history of the island has been. I propose, therefore, to 
begin by sketching the more salient facts of that history, 
and especially such as have reference to the progress of 
the faith amongst its people, and then to describe things 
as they are at the present day. 

I. 

Jamaica was discovered in May 1494 by Christopher 
Columbus, in the course of his second voyage of discovery, 
and it remained for over a century and a half in the 
possession of the Spaniards. It was during this period 
that the Arawak Indians, who were the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of Jamaica, were largely blotted out by the labours 
which were imposed upon them by their conquerors, and 
the Spaniards began to import negro slaves from Africa 
to take their place. Cruel as they were, however, towards 
their subject peoples, the Spaniards do not appear to have 
neglected their spiritual interests, for when the English 
conquered the island they found several negro priests of 
the Roman Communion in the island. This took place in 
1655, not as a result of any fixed design, but almost, as it 
were, by accident. An expedition had been despatched by 
Oliver Cromwell, under the command of General Venables 
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and Admiral Penn, to attack, and if possible capture, some 
part of the Spanish West Indies. They resolved to make 
an attempt upon the great island of San Domingo. From 
this they were driven back with considerable loss, almost 
with Ignominy, and, retiring in disorder, they landed in 
Jamaica. The island was even then only partly opened 
up, and was used more as a basis of supply for the other 
Spanish possessions than anything else ; the settlements 
were mainly in the south, and the population was only 
estimated at about three thousand, of whom only half were 
whites, Spaniards and Portuguese. Even so, however, 
the invaders might have been driven out with ease had 
the attempt been made, and the conquest of the "Queen 
of the British West Indies " was due to the apathy and 
disunion of the conquered rather than to anything else. 
A few half-hearted attempts were indeed made subse- 
quently to drive us out, and some of the Spanish colonists, 
refusing to accept the terms of surrender offered them, 
made their way into the mountains of the interior with 
their slaves ; and these, perhaps intermarrying with what 
was left of the Indian natives of the island, gave rise to the 
bands of maroons (Ctmarones, mountaineers) who were so 
often subsequently in hostile conflict with the English 
authorities. But nothing came of these obstacles : the 
Treaty of Madrid (1670) definitely recognised the British 
occupation of the island, and so things have remained ever 
since. At the present day there is very little in the island 
to remind us of the Spanish occupation. There are, 
indeed, a few place names and river names (most of these 
are Spanish, as Rio Cobre, Rio Bueno, Santa Cruz 
mountains, but a few, as Rio Minho, are Portuguese), a few 
names of streets in Spanish Town, the ancient St. J ago de 
la Vega, which became the English, as it had been the 
Spanish capital, a few ruins there and in one or two other 
centres, but that is all. A tropical climate, such as that 
of the West Indies, is very destructive to the works of 
man ; and these ruins of the sixteenth century have an air 
of hoary antiquity which suggests a much earlier date to a 
visitor from more temperate climes. 

After a few years of great privation the island pros- 
pered rapidly. Emigration from England was warmly 
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encouraged by the home authorities, and settlers of all 
sorts flocked into the rich half-colonised island : New 
Englanders, Bermudians, Scotch from Darien, planters 
from the other English islands, buccaneers who lived by 
levying tribute on Spanish settlements or treasure-ships, 
The first produce was exported from the island in 1660 in 
the shape of a few tons of fustic (a beautiful yellow dye- 
wood), and the first pot of sugar followed thirteen years 
afterwards. Meanwhile money was so scarce that produce 
was used as a compulsory currency, cocoa at the rate of 
fourpence per pound, sugar at threepence, and tobacco at 
the same rate ! Nothing was wanted to increase the com- 
mercial prosperity of the island but more labourers. The 
slaves who had not revolted were hardly so numerous as 
their masters, and the poor transported "apprentices " from 
England and Ireland, even had they been hardy enough 
to endure prolonged physical labour in the fields, were not 
numerous enough either. The planters appealed over and 
over again for more African slaves, and the demand soon 
created the supply. Before long there was going on a 
constant importation of slaves into Jamaica, and by about 
1700 Kingston had become the central dep6t for the 
slave trade for the whole of the West Indies. Thus the 
immense resources of the island were speedily developed, 
and the planters became correspondingly wealthy. Nor 
was the prosperity commercial only. Down to nearly 
the middle of the eighteenth century Jamaica was 
the chief of the foreign possessions of the British Crown, 
and long after that date, down to the Napoleonic wars. 
Port Royal continued to be our most important naval 
centre outside Great Britain. 

Naturally, this development produced great changes 
within the island itself. Spanish Town still continued to 
be the seat of government and the headquarters of the 
official and propertied classes ; indeed, excepting for one 
short interval, it was not till 1872 that Kingston actually 
became the capital of Jamaica. But there grew up by 
degrees a rich and powerful merchant class, having its 
centre at first at Port Royal, and then, after that town was 
destroyed by the terrible earthquake of 1692, and again by 
a great fire in 1703, at the newly founded Kingston, on the 
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opposite side of the harbour. Moreover, as the planters 
became wealthy, many of them returned to England to 
live there, only visiting their estates at intervals, and 
leaving them meanwhile in the hands of agents known as 
attorneys. This naturally affected the whole character of 
life upon the estates, for the attorney was frequently a 
mere adventurer who cared for nothing but his own com- 
fort, and the white overseers and book-keepers naturally 
took their cue from him. They frequently undertook 
more work than they could perform and then farmed it out 
to others ; for instance, Matthew Gregory Lewis, better 
known as " Monk " Lewis, from his most notable novel, 
tells us in his foumal of a West India Proprietor : 

" It seems that while I fancied my attorney to be resident in 
Cornwall [one of his estates] he was in fact generally attending to 
a property of his own, or looking after estates of which he also 
had the management in other parts of the island. During his 
absence an overseer of his own appointing, without my knowledge, 
was left in absolute possession of his power, which he abused to 
such a degree that almost every slave on the estate of any respec- 
tability was compelled to become a runaway. The property was 
nearly ruined, and absolutely in a state of rebellion, and at length 
he committed an act of such severity that the negroes, one and all, 
fled to Savannah la Mar, and threw themselves upon the protec- 
tion of the magistrates, who immediately came over to Cornwall, 
investigated the complaint, and now at length the attorney, who 
had known frequent instances of the overseer's tyranny, had 
frequently rebuked him for them, and had redressed the sufferers, 
but who still had dared to abuse my confidence so grossly as to 
continue him in his situation, upon this public exposure thought 
proper to dismiss him. Yet while all this was going on, while my 
negroes were groaning under the iron rod of this petty tyrant, and 
while the public magistrature was obliged to interfere to protect 
them from his cruelty, my attorney had the insolence and false- 
hood to write me letters, filled with assurances of his perpetual 
vigilance for their welfare, of their perfect good treatment and 
satisfaction ; nor, if I had not come myself to Jamaica, in all 
probability should I ever have had the most distant idea how 
abominably the poor creatures had been misused." 

Lewis paid three visits to Jamaica between 1816 and 
18 1 8, but the state of things which he describes was not 
new ; it was in fact almost chronic. In a word, the estates 
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suffered from all the evils of a system of absentee landlords 
and irresponsible agents. 

Of course, the worst features of this life were slavery 
and its consequences, and as time went on not only did 
the number of slaves increase greatly, but the proportion 
of slaves to free men. In 1673 ^^ population was 
reckoned at 17,272, of whom 9,504. were negroes. In 
1 79 1 it had risen to 291,400, of whom only 30,000 were 
whites, 1 1,400 freed slaves and maroons, and no less than 
250,000 slaves; and in 1800 the number of slaves had 
risen to 300,000. Meanwhile they were becoming more 
and more valuable as property ; for although the slave-trade 
was not abolished, so far as British possessions were 
concerned, till 1807, the movement against it had begun 
to make itself felt even before that The importation of 
fresh slaves, already on the decrease, ceased entirely in, 
1807, and all possible care was taken to promote the good 
health and the increase of those who were then in the island. 
M. G. Lewis actually invented a kind of order of merit to 
be given to negro mothers whose children were alive and 
well on the fourteenth day from their birth, to be worn by 
them on holidays and State occasions. It consisted of a 
scarlet belt with a silver medal attached, and an additional 
medal was to be added for each additional child safely 
brought through the same critical period. Under circum- 
stances such as these it will not be supposed that their lot 
as a whole was one of exceptional hardship ; they were 
far too valuable for that ; and even the most careless 
master, as it has been remarked, would usually take the 
same kind of pride in the healthy and contented slave 
quarters on his estate as he would take in the good order 
and prosperous condition of his cattle pens or his stock- 
yard. Of course, very many masters were both benevo- 
lent and careful, and in this case a very warm affection 
frequently grew up between them and their slaves. One 
such has fkk it on record : 

" I am certain that there cannot be more tractable or better 
disposed persons (take them for all in all) than my negroes of 
Cornwall. I only wish that in all my future dealings with white 
people, whether in Jamaica or out of it, I could but meet with half 
so much gratitude, affection, and goodwill/' 
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The Legislature, again, had an eye to their welfare. 
Amongst other privileges, it gave them alternate Saturdays 
free to cultivate their provision-grounds, together with all 
Sundays and three days* holiday at Christmas. Never- 
theless, there is abundant evidence to prove that they were 
frequently treated with shocking brutality. The following 
is the burthen of a grim negro ballad of the end of the 
eighteenth century : 

" Take him to the Gulley ! Take him to the GuIIey ! 
But bringee back the frock and the board — 
Oh ! massa, massa ! me no deadce yet ! — 
Take him to the Gulley ! Take him to the Gulley ! 

Carry him along 1 " * « 

Its meaning will immediately be understood when it is 
explained that the Gulley was a deep natural cut on the 
estate of Spring Garden, belonging to a cruel master who 
'used to have his sick negroes taken there and thrown 
in when they were pronounced incurable, but who was 
especially careful not to lose more of his property in the 
process than could be helped. No doubt this was an 
exceptional case, but things nearly as bad were far from 
uncommon. But of course, the worst evils of slavery in 
Jamaica were those which are inherent in the system itself : 
the degradation of human life to the level of mere property, 
and the inevitable degeneration of character consequent 
thereupon, the profanation of family life in the slaves, and 
the abolition of all moral restraints upon the conduct of 
the white population, the frequent outbreaks of insurrection 
amongst the slaves and the excesses by which they were 
accompanied. Of these latter there was one every five 
years, on the average, down to the abolition of slavery 
in 1838; and the fear which they occasioned led to the 
taking of the most violent measures for their suppression. 
I have before me, for example, the contemporary account 
(taken from the Jamaican newspapers) of what may be 
called a slave-hunt, organised by private persons, as late 
as 1824. It is not pleasant reading. 

We naturally ask how far the condition of the slaves 
had been affected by religion ? It is sad to have to answer, 
hardly at all. Care had indeed been taken to supply 
religious ministrations from the first. In the commission 

H 
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for the expedition to the West Indies, recently published 
by Mr. C H. ..Firth,^ Cromwell, after speaking of the 
horrors of the Spanish Inquisition, proceeds as follows : 

*' From which if it shall please God to make us instrumental! in 
any measure to deliver them, and vppon this occasion to make 
way for the bringing in the light of the Gospell and power of 
true Religion and Godlines into these parts, Wee shall esteeme it 
the best and most Glorious part of any Successe or Acquisition it 
shall please God to blesse us with." 

Venables tells us that his force was provided .with six 
chaplains, who however were Presbyterians and not the 
Independent preachers whom he would have preferred : 

'^Instead of Ministers to the Six Regiments I press'd for, 
being the design was alledg'd to be for the propagation of the 
Gospel, [the like] Number of black coats were offered." 

Two only of them are known to us by name, Thomas ' 
Gage and John Vaughan. Fortescue, who took Venables' 
place as general when he returned to England, was even 
more in earnest: "We have encountered and waded 
through many hardships and difficulties," he wrote from 
Jamaica^ "but all's nothing so we may be instrumental to 
propagate the Gospel." Nor was there less care shown for 
religion after the Restoration, when the English Church was 
once more free to live her life unmolested. The commission 
as Governor granted by Charles II to Colonel D'Oyley, 
February 13, 1 661, directed him " to discourage debauchery 
and to encourage Ministers, that Christianity according to 
the Church of England might have due reverence and 
exercise." The Church of St. Catherine, which, though 
largely rebuilt subsequently, is the present Cathedral, was 
at once commenced at Spanish Town. It occupies the 
site of the Red Church of St. J ago de la Vega, doubtless 
destroyed, together with the other three churches there, by 
the Independent soldiery. The island was divided up into 
parishes, at first seven, ultimately fourteen. An Act of 
Assembly passed in 1680-81 provided for the building of 
churches in these parishes and the payment by them of 
stipends to the clergy, and subsequent Acts were passed 
enlarging their provisions ; but they were only carried out 

^ Narrative of General Venables^ Royal Historical Society, 1900, p. 109. 
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very partially. It was by no means easy for the Bishop of 
London, to whom by old custom belonged the care of 
English Churchmen beyond the seas, to find the right kind 
of clergy, and when once he had licensed them they were 
no longer under his control. Cases of scandal were not 
infrequent, non-residence was very common, and even at 
the best the clergy seem to have regarded themselves as 
responsible for the white people only, and as having no 
responsibility towards the unfortunate slaves. As a rule, 
these latter were left to their fetishism, and this in spite of 
an express provision in the Jamaica Slave Code of 1696 
that all masters and mistresses should teach their slaves, 
and " facilitate their conversion, and do their utmost to fit 
them for baptism." No doubt there were some who, like 
the good-natured man of the world already spoken of, 
occasionally rewarded good slaves by baptizing them. 
Matthew Lewis not only did this, but also announced his 
intention of baptizing all the children born on his estate 
whilst he was there ; and he has left an account of the first 
baptisms which he administered, part of which is given 
here: 

"The christening took place about four o'clock ... in my 
dining-room. The ceremony was performed with perfect gravity 
and propriety by all parties ; I thought it well to cut the reading 
part of it very short ; but I read a couple of prayers, marked the 
foreheads of the children with the sign of the cross, and instead of 
the coTicluding prayer, I substituted a wish ' that God would bless 
the children, and make them live to be as good servants to me as 
I prayed Him to make me a kind massa to them ' ; upon which all 
present very gravely made me their lowest bows and courtesies, 
and then gave me a loud huzza ; so unusual a mode of approbation 
at a christening that it nearly overturned my seriousness, and I 
made haste to serve out Madeira to the parents and assistants, 
that they might drink the healths of the new Christians and of 
each other." 

But things such as this were very uncommon, especially 
during the eighteenth century. Very many were far too 
careless or too irreligious to desire to convert others. 
Others seem to have felt that slavery was inconsistent with 
the rights of a baptized Christian ; and, as nobody in the 
West Indies dreamt that slavery could be dispensed with, 

H 2 
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baptism had to be dispensed with ! Only in 1 797 was it 
made a definite part of the duty of the clergy, in return for 
an increased stipend to be paid out of the public treasury, 
** to instruct all free persons of colour and slaves who may 
be willing to be baptized and informed in the tenets of the 
Christian religion, in its principles and doctrines." After 
this, frequent provision is made for the spiritual care of all 
the people of the island, though even so matters proceeded 
very slowly at first. 

Meanwhile very active missionary work amongst the 
slaves was being commenced by various other religious 
bodies. Roman Catholics were (in theory) not tolerated 
until late in the eighteenth century ; and it was nol 
till 1792 that they had a resident priest. The Moravians 
had begun work as early as 1 754 in their quiet and thorough 
way, on the Bogue estate in St. Elizabeth. They were 
followed by the Wesleyan Methodists in 1789, the well- 
known Dr. Coke preparing the way ; and by the Baptists, 
who entered Jamaica in 18 14. Before long the island was 
filled with Revivalist preachers of all sorts, whose zeal out- 
ran their discretion. Wherever they went they sowed 
seeds of good and evil. They worked upon the passions 
of an excitable though usually tractable people ; they 
encouraged the desire for emancipation, but were un- 
doubtedly in part responsible for the insurrections which 
preceded it. For some of them no extravagance was too 
great ; but although they fostered the very weakest side of 
the negro character, and have left behind them something 
of that spiritual exhaustion which is the Nemesis of all 
merely emotional preaching, they were undoubtedly 
instrumental in bringing a superficial knowledge of 
Christianity, at any rate, to the bulk of the people of the 
island in a very short time. 

If now it be asked why the Church had hitherto done 
her work so badly in this respect, the answer is clear. She 
was not true to her own principles. Jamaica was still 
without a Bishop ; and although the clergy were theoreti- 
cally under the charge of the Bishop of London he could,, 
of course, do practically nothing. And indeed in 1799 his 
coercive jurisdiction was taken away, and vested in a body 
of five clergymen, who were nominated as Commissaries by 
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the Crown. If, therefore, in one way there was improve- 
ment, so far as the correction of abuses was concerned, 
in another way things were worse than ever. By God s 
good providence the need was supplied just in time. 
On July 25, 1824, Dr. Christopher Lipscombe was con- 
secrated to be the first Bishop of Jamaica ; and as 
soon as he reached the island there began a period 
of vigorous reconstruction and healthy growth. Fresh 
clergy came out with him, and the first ordination 
ever held in Jamaica took place in April 1825. By 1832 
thirteen new churches had been built and nine more were 
in hand ; religious instruction was being given by clergy, 
catechists, and schoolmasters on 280 estates ; large numbers 
had been baptised, and many thousands were under 
instruction. Nor was the Church in Jamaica any longer 
neglected by the mother Church. The " Incorporated 
Society " (now known as the Christian Faith Society), 
which had been founded in 1820 for the conversion and 
instruction of slaves, had already sent out many agents. 
The Church Missionary Society followed suit in 1825 with 
two catechists and their wives ; in 1840 it had twenty-one 
stations, with a staff of seven clerical and eleven lay mis- 
sionaries. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
which had often previously made small grants in money, 
had in 1836 nine ordained missionaries in the island ; and 
not long afterwards it raised the West India Fund **for 
the building of schools and chapels for the emancipated 
negroes," which provided over ;^ 160,000 for this particular 
work. So that when the emancipation came the Church 
was not unprepared to meet the new needs which it 
occasioned. The Act which brought it about was passed 
in 1834, and on August i, 1838, a day which is still 
observed as a public holiday, all the slaves in Jamaica 
became free. Since then the history of the black and 
coloured population {t.e. those of mixed race) has been, on 
the whole, one of steady progress. There have been a 
few outbreaks of disorder, one of a serious character. 
They are still, no doubt, behind the inhabitants of any 
European country in civilisation. But they have grown 
into loyal, law-abiding citizens in a way, and to a degree, 
which is most remarkable. 
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II. 

I now pass on to speak of what I saw of the life of the 
Church in Jamaica during the winter of 1 901-2. Naturally, 
having been in the island for little more than a month (from 
December 27 to January 28), I can do no more than give 
the merest impressions, of the inadequacy of which, indeed, 
I became more and more convinced towards the close of 
my stay. Still, it is impossible to be brought into actual 
contact with the work which is going on in any region 
without forming some idea of what is being done ; and as 
I did not see things simply from the point of view of the 
ordinary tourist, my impressions may be worth recording. 
During the month that I was in the island I conducted 
short missions at Spanish Town and Port Antonio, preached 
a good deal in and about Kingston, and at Montego Bay, 
Savannah la Mar, Mandeville, Chichester and Port Royal, 
conducted a retreat for the clergy in Spanish Town 
Cathedral, preached the synod sermon, and was per- 
mitted to be present during part of the synod at Kingston. 
Then I was in Barbados for a fortnight, only preaching 
once, however, and conducting a short retreat for clergy. 

It would be superfluous to speak in detail here of the 
variegated beauty of the island : of the exquisite view of 
the Blue Mountains as one enters Kingston Harbour ; of 
strange Port Royal on its spit of sand, with its old-world 
dockyard, its memories of Nelson, and its rapidly growing 
modem forts ; of the old-world charm of Spanish Town, 
the most historically interesting place in the island, with its 
ruins of Spanish houses (they were for the most part built 
of brick and, says one of the English conquering army, 
*'but one storie height, Becas of the Harrie Cane, for he doth 
many times com and giue them a vissit "), its Spanish 
plaza transformed into an English square, surrounded by 
the former Government buildings, and its fine monument 
to Rodney ; of the strange charm of unhealthy Savannah 
la Mar, which preserves more features of the life of old 
Jamaica than any other region ; of the fine park-like 
grazing country about Knockalva, with its avenues of 
spathodias, their dark green crowns decked with great 
scarlet blossoms; of the romantic beauty of the north 
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coast-road, of Port Antonio, where they had had almost 
constant rain (tropical rain too) since August, and Mon- 
tego Bay, where it was not much drier ; of healthy 
Mandeville, which everyone visits, and which Froude 
compared to a Warwickshire village ; of the wonders of 
which one catches glimpses, all too transitory, in crossing 
the great mountain-mass of the island by railway. Nor 
need I speak of its beautiful flora, both native and 
imported from the East Indies, or the extraordinary 
fertility which made the Spaniard call it, as one of the 
English conquerors said, ** the Garden of the Indges " ; or 
its delightful climate, of which another of them tells us, 
rather understating the facts, it must be confessed, " 'Tis 
not soe hot as Italy by day, and cooler by night and 
morninge," A visit to Jamaica is getting to be a very 
common winter trip nowadays, and these things have been 
written of again and again* But I will venture to say that 
any Churchman who makes the trip without endeavouring 
to see something, at any rate, of the life of the Church in 
Jamaica, will have deprived himself of a great interest and 
neglected a great opportunity, both of instructing himself 
and of strengthening his brethren. The churches themselves 
are interesting, with their great windows opening almost 
to the ground ; especially during service time, when these 
windows often frame a mass of black faces, belonging to 
those who are standing without and endeavouring to take 
part in the service. Some of them are of very considerable 
historical interest, both for the monuments which they contain 
and in themselves : the Cathedral at Spanish Town, the 
mother-church of Jamaica, with its beautiful lofty chancel, its 
older nave and transepts, and its interesting tower and spire 
of 1 7 14; or the great parish church of Kingston, with its 
spacious double aisles, its rich woodwork, and its tomb of 
Admiral Benbow ; or the church at Port Royal, also rich 
in woodwork, with its congregation of soldiers, sailors, and 
civilians, and its monuments which recall both the history 
and the romance of our navy and army in the days before 
Napoleon ; or that at Montego Bay, with its very beauti- 
ful monuments ; or that at Savannah la Mar, large and 
well-proportioned, but literally falling to pieces about the 
great congregation which worships within it. Churches 
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need constant repair in Jamaica, and even in a year or 
two the ravages of ants may necessitate the rebuilding of 
floors, etc. 

But if the churches are interesting, the congregations 
are far more so. If the services are plain and unadorned 
to our notions, they make up for it by their heartiness and 
reverence; and militant *' protestantism "is conspicuous 
by its absence. As to the people themselves, I cannot 
attempt to speak in detail of all the lovingkindness which 
was shown to my sister and me wherever we went. I 
will only say that we landed knowing nobody but the 
Archbishop, and when we left Jamaica a month afterwards 
we left dear friends everywhere, " kiddies and grown-ups 
too," and scarcely a mail arrives from Jamaica which does 
not bring me letters from some of the dear people with 
whom I was brought into contact. 

In 1800, as I have already pointed out, the slaves 
numbered 300,000; at the emancipation they numbered 
311,070, and it was computed that there were 15,000 
whites and 45,000 free coloured or black people. 
Since then the number of whites has remained about 
stationary, whilst the other classes have increased greatly ; 
and there are now (roughly speaking) 500,000 blacks and 
120,000 coloured people. This increase of the proportion 
of black and coloured folk is often referred to as showing 
that the island is less truly British than it was ; just as 
people are apprehensive when they hear that British ships 
are so largely manned by foreign sailors. The argument 
is as fallacious in the one case as in the other. Many a 
sailor of foreign birth, even if he can .speak only a few 
words of English, will be found to declare proudly that he 
is a true Briton ; and in Jamaica the black is prouder of 
nothing than of the fact that he is a British subject. In 
either case, they have consciously and deliberately thrown 
in their lot with us, so far as they can ; and we ought to 
rejoice that it is so. The fact is that British civilisation is 
a far greater thing than a mere matter of race or birth ; 
and nowhere is it a more real thing than in Jamaica. In 
certain parts of the island, indeed, where the fruit trade 
is almost wholly in the hands of American companies, 
there are not a few persons who look longingly towards 
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the United States ; but their desires are perhaps com- 
mercial rather than political, and they certainly find no 
favour, so far as I can hear, with the negroes. 

One of the most interesting points about work in 
Jamaica is that it enables one to see actually going on the 
very process which has been described by Bluntschli and 
others : viz. the formation of a people out of various races 
by a common life-history. In Jamaica there are of course 
many well-marked classes: the government officials, the 
old colonial families, the mercantile class, the planters, and 
so on. But nevertheless one finds no sharp, rigid line 
of social separation between white folk and coloured^ 
coloured and black* Each has, of course, its own life 
and its own interests; but they correspond rather with 
social grades than with anything deeper, and one soon comes 
almost to forget distinctions of colour, excepting as repre-. 
sen ting different social levels* Of theclergy, nearly a third are 
black or coloured ; the same thing is true of the lay members 
of synod, and in a smaller degree of several of the learned 
professions. Nowhere in the island is there such a thing 
as a church for white people or for coloured people ; of 
course, in a richer congregation black folk will be few, and 
vice versd, but that is all. And very interesting the 
coloured and black people are ; whether they are the light- 
coloured folk, active and intelligent workers in many fields, 
good-looking and gentle in manner ; or the darker-coloured 
folk, not less eager arid willing, but often less intelligent 
(mechanics have less than one-fifth of the wages of those 
in England, but nearly break the hearts of their employers 
by their blundering incapacity) ; or the small cultivators, 
mostly black, who are in many ways the backbone of the 
island ; or the black labourers, who can work very hard, but 
love nothing so much as to stand all the day idle. I had 
rather feared before leaving England that it might be hard 
to like the black people, because it would be so hard to 
understand their ways of thinking. And indeed, the first 
time that one came to see me in the vestry of Spanish Town 
Cathedral my heart sank, for I could scarcely understand a 
M'ord he said, and it was all the harder because he had only 
about one tooth in his head. But he understood me quite 
well, and before long I found that it came easier to me 
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too. And I also found quickly how loveable they are ; 
changeable and superficial, no doubt, with bad passions not 
so very far below the surface, but like big, overgrown chil- 
dren both in their faults and their virtues ; very much in 
earnest, although impressions efface one another so fast, 
and very affectionate and tender-hearted. Their faults are 
partly the result of their backwardness in civilisation, partly 
the result of our own treatment of them in the past ; their 
virtues are their own. And certainly their history during the 
past sixty or seventy years speaks well for their capacity for 
civilisation. No doubt, where their treatment has been 
different, as in the southern part of the United States, their 
history has been very different ; and I am bound to say 
that I did not think the Barbados negroes were anything 
like so civilised as those of Jamaica. But here, at any 
rate, their progress has been most remarkable, and promises 
well for the future of the island, whatever may become of 
the sugar plantations. The native question is one of vast 
importance in many parts of the world ; in the United 
States, in South Africa, and elsewhere. He would be a 
rash man who should try to solve it off-hand, or by any 
formula, however true. But at least it may fairly be 
pleaded that the evidence of Jamaica must not be over- 
looked. It has been well set forth by my friend, Mr. 
Livingstone, the editor of the chief Kingston newspaper ; 
and every future student of the capacities of the black 
races, if he may not neglect Mr. Thomas's book on the 
negro question, and others of like character, must at least 
give full weight to Mr. Livingstone's " Black Jamaica." 

The work of a Mission in Jamaica need not be described 
in detail, for it is, after all, very much like one in England, 
excepting for a few particulars. As the people come to 
church whenever the bell rings, the services can be 
changed more easily. Whereas in England people are 
apt to shrink overmuch from Communion, in Jamaica the 
tendency is all the other way, and the people can with 
difficulty be kept back when they ought not to communi- 
cate. All day long come applicants for interviews, not 
only of the kind that one is accustomed to in England, 
but others who recall to one's mind the inquirers whom 
missionaries have to do with in India. Some, it may be, 
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will bring questions on the Bible ; others will want infor* 
mation for themselves, or the means of refuting Seventh- 
Day Adventist teaching, or that of the Bedwardites, 
or one of the other obscure sects that flourish in 
Jamaica. Others, again, will probably want advice, either 
for themselves or their friends, in difficulties arising from 
the practice of cohabitation without marriage, which is so 
common in Jamaica, a reminiscence of the old slavery days. 
Others again will sit and weep, or sit and smile, and you 
have to guess as best you can what it is that they want ; or 
they will be voluble about the faults of others and their 
own miseries, or ecstatic and unintelligible, and you can 
do nothing with them until you can make them kneel down 
and pray. 

Where all was interesting, there are some thingfs which 
stand out with special interest. I paid two visits to the 
Leper Home at Spanish Town, where there are over one 
hundred and twenty lepers living together, well cared for 
by loving friends, very bright and cheerful in spite of their 
pains, and proud to be allowed to minister to one another's 
needs, and to share, so far as they are able, in the work of 
the Home. One of them, named Martha, was once a slave, 
and has been a leper for over fifty years ; she has lost both feet 
and one hand, but is wonderfully bright The Watch-night 
Service at Spanish Town, again, was a remarkable one ; 
the Cathedral crowded from end to end, not to speak of the 
porch and the churchyard ; and the congregation, in which 
I noticed coolies and Chinese, shouted the hymns as only a 
West Indian congregation can. Then there were two great 
evening services for men in the parish church at Kingston, 
with some twelye hundred or more present within the church, 
not to speak of those outside. Very interesting, too, was 
a visit to the Deaconesses' Home in Kingston, which is the 
centre of so many good works that it would be hard to 
name them all, or even that smaller and less important part 
of them which gets recorded in the statistics of the church. 
More interesting still was a day's gathering of Sunday 
School teachers at Montego Bay for prayer and conference, 
in which papers were read, reports presented, questions 
asked and answered as to points of difficulty, and the work 
discussed with a thoughtful ness and a reverence which were 
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very remarkable. I only wished that something of the 
kind could be arranged in England, or arranged more fre- 
quently. Most interesting of all was the retreat for the 
whole body of the clergy, followed by the Diocesan Synod. 
And in and through it all was to be discovered the active 
oversight of the Archbishop, whose influence is felt 
everywhere, hardly less in the civil affairs of the island 
than in the Church. 

From what has been said already it will be gathered that 
although Jamaica is "a Christian country," there are large 
regfions where the people are practically as truly heathens as 
in some parts of our great cities, and where Christian work 
is in the strictest sense the work of evangelisation. But by 
far the larger part of the people have probably come under 
religious influences of some kind at one time or another, 
and the real difficulty is often the fact that they have 
received such shallow and merely emotional impressions. 
From such conversation as I was able to get with Wes- 
leyans and others, I gathered that the larger denominations 
are profoundly convinced of the evils caused by things such 
as these, and that they think their influence is on the decline. 
At any rate, the fact is certain that nothing is easier than 
to create a momentary impression, and that what is really 
wanted is steady building up. In this respect the work 
which is being done at the present day is thoroughly good. 
Whilst about half of the people are under Church influences, 
the number of " accredited members " is much smaller. But 
to be an " accredited member " of the Church is in itself a 
very real test of stability ; for, unless especially excused on 
the ground of poverty, every male member subscribes 
thirteen shillings a year to the Church, and every woman 
seven shillings ; and this in a country where many of the 
people earn, in money, less than £io a year. Many of 
them send money for the offertory when the rain prevents 
their coming to church, a practice which might with 
advantage be more generally followed in England. In 
one place to which I went two or three backsliders, 
who wished again to become communicants, voluntarily 
suggested that they should give an additional amount 
weekly until they had paid off" the arrears of their contri- 
butions. The Church Council supplies another source of 
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strength, though it is often less of a reality than it should 
be. The Brotherhood of S. Andrew is also very active, 
and was doing excellent work wherever I came across it. 
But the most notable source of strength is the Diocesan 
Synod, which supplies a real opportunity for zealous service 
to the lay people, and fosters in them a conception of the 
life of the Church which probably nothing else could give 
them. Here, again, I could only wish that what I saw at 
Kingston might be reproduced some day in England. 

On the other hand, the special difficulties of the Church 
in Jamaica are great ; they are partly the result of the grow- 
ing poverty of the island, partly of a tendency which besets 
every Church which has been disestablished. Having to 
consider ways and means very carefully, it will be tempted 
to be over '* practical,** to think too much of immediate 
results, to lay too much emphasis, even though it be done 
unconsciously, upon the work, and too little upon the life 
out of which all true work springs. Of course actual 
poverty will only intensify this tendency ; and so it has 
been here. 

It would be impossible to find a harder- working or more 
devoted clergy than those of Jamaica; but they them- 
selves realise that these are their difficulties. They are 
** cumbered with much serving." So are we; but it is 
largely our own fault, whereas it is not theirs. They are 
very poor, and have nowhere to look for help : no rich 
congregations, few rich individuals. Many of them have 
great distances to travel,much work to do in collecting money, 
and the like, and their lives are very lonely. Others of 
them are overworked in other ways. Above all, they have 
to become parish priests far earlier than is healthy, and do 
not really have time to grow. There is nobody to take 
their place if they fall ill, and they do not often get a 
holiday. And what applies to them really applies to others 
too : the whole machinery of the Church needs supple- 
menting. Such a system does not supply a good school for 
training leaders for the future work of the Church. The 
great and good man who is at the head of it manages to 
get through his work, but nobody else could possibly do 
what he does, even with the help of such a man as Bishop 
Douet, the Assistant Bishop. 
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And until the island really recovers itself things can 
hardly get better. It is true that the fruit trade has already 
improved the financial condition of the island. It may do 
more in the future, and certainly the abolition of the sugar 
bounties will. Anyhow, nobody who has seen the island 
can doubt that it has a future. But it must be many years 
before the improved condition of the island can react on 
the Church ; in fact, at present the poverty is on the 
increase. A few hundred pounds given annually to be 
used in lightening special burdens would go a long way, 
and I, for one, cannot imagine money better spent And 
are we not responsible for the state of things which 
has come about .-^ The Government has recognised our 
responsibility for Jamaica ; ought not the English Church 
to do so too ? The claim upon us is a very strong one,* 
and I do not think it could well be put more strongly 
than it has been put in the Report of the West India Royal 
Commission of 1897 : 

*' The black population of these Colonies was originally placed 
in them by force as slaves ; the race was kept up and increased 
under artificial conditions maintained by the authority of the 
British Government What the people were at the time of 
emancipation, and their very presence in the Colonies at all, were 
owing to British action, or to the action of other European nations, 
for the results of whose policy the United Kingdom assumed 
responsibility on taking possession of the territories in question ; 
we could not, by the single act of freeing them, divest ourselves 
of responsibility for their future, which must necessarily be the 
outcome of the past and of the present For generations the great 
mass of the population must remain dependent upon British 
influence for good government, aad generally for the maintenance 
of the progress that they have made hitherto. We cannot abandon 
them, and if economic conditions become such that private 
enterprise and the profits of trade and cultivation cease to attract 
white men to the Colonies, or to keep them there, this may render 
it more difficult for the British Government to discharge its 
obligations, but will not in any way diminish the force of them. 
We have placed the labouring population where it is, and created 
for it the conditions, moral and material, under which it exists^ 
and we cannot divest ourselves of responsibility for its future." 

W. E. Collins. 
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REVIEWS. 

The Higher Hinduism in Relation to Christianity. By T. E. 
Slater. Published by Elliot Stock. Price 6j-. 

It was, we confess, with some alarm that we read the title of Mr. 
Slater's book. In its pages we expected to meet a Hinduism 
created by a Western and Christian mind, and our pleasure was all 
the greater as we discovered and welcomed an unbiassed, scholarly, 
and masterly examination of the whole Hindu philosophical and 
religious system. The author's knowledge of this so vast subject 
is \txy complete, while his observation of its practical outcome in 
the character and lives of the people is no less intimate ; and we 
have to thank him for a wonderfully fascinating picture of Hinduism 
as it was and is. We speak of Hinduism, philosophy and religion, 
as a system, for with all its varieties, inconsistencies, and contra- 
dictions it is in truth one, and if the contrast between the worship 
of the Vedic period and the debased polytheism of to-day is great, 
the latter is upon examination found to be but the flower and fruit 
of the original stem. 

Alongside of this presentation of Hinduism, in contrast with 
it, run the essential teachings of the Faith of Christ, clothed in 
terms of no little eloquence and beauty. The book must prove, 
we think, acceptable to a very wide circle of readers. Its value 
should be great for the Sanskrit scholar, the student of philosophy 
and religion, and not least for the thoughtful Christian mind. 

Of a work so complete and so rich in suggestion a review 
within the limits allotted to us is hardly possible. We might as 
well attempt to review the Stromata. A commentary is what is 
called for. And this, we trust, our readers will make for them- 
selves as they study closely Mr. Slater's pages. To attempt to 
present the contents of these pages, save by re- writing them (and 
that in their own terms), would be to disappoint our readers and 
ourselves. 

Specially commendable and worthy of imitation is the author's 
sympathetic attitude towards his subject. Such a position admir- 
ably befits the missionary. For the supreme force in such work 
must be love, and to address oneself to minds whose thoughts one 
has not endeavoured to understand is to betray a lack of interest 
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secularised education was debauching his people, and there lies 
before us a supplement to the Gazette of India dated January 7, 
1 888, in which Lord Dufferin thus expresses himself : " Although 
attention should be in the first place g^ven to the provision of 
really competent teachers, example being better than precept in 
forming the tone of a boy's mind, still precept should not be over- 
looked. In aided schools religious instruction may, of course, be 
freely given, and the Governor-General in Council would be 
sincerely glad if the numbers of aided schools and colleges, in 
which religious instruction is prominently recognised, were largely 
increased. // is in this direction that the best solution of this difficult 
problem " (the italics are ours) " can be found." The problem here 
spoken of is how to remedy the fatal effects of what had been 
accepted as education in depriving the youth of India of all 
religion. 

Again, we should be inclined to strike a mean somewhere 
between the importance which the author evidently attaches to the 
expressions, whether in National Cong^ress or in the press, of the 
mind of the so-called educated Hindu, and the estimate set before 
us by Mr. Rudyard Kipling in " The Enlightenment of Paget, M.P.," 
and we have no doubt whatever that the result of the Westminster 
Gazette's examination of the claims to serious attention advanced 
by certain ladies is to be accepted as just The worthier native 
thinkers have never been and will not be exploited by charlatanism. 

Of the strange inconsistencies displayed by the new theism in 
India we recall a typical instance. A distinguished Bramhan 
gentleman, addressing a large gathering of the Prarthana Samaj 
at Puna, declared that while he considered the New Testament to 
be the greatest and truest of religious books, yet, as his hearers 
were well aware. Western minds failed to understand the East, 
and Christ was an Eastern, His teachings Eastern, and unfortu- 
nately the Gospel had passed immediately into Western minds, 
where it had been entirely distorted ; now, by God's providence, 
it had returned to the East, and they knew what to make of it. 
Here followed a categorical denial of each and all of the main 
positions of Christianity. As we listened there was suggested to 
us afresh the need of some ultimate authoritative exegesis. 

Again, in view of Old Testament practice, and of the fact that 
hundreds of millions of Christians, Eastern and Western, possess 
and esteem the Priest, and assess at a high value his " craft," we 
hesitate at such a passage as " Priestcraft, the curse of all religions, 
makes religion a calamity. It is founded on dogmas, which, like 
that of transmigration, create despair " (p. 239). Nor are we pre- 
pared, considering the variety of vocations in the Body of Christ, 
to afKrm the impossibility of the Monk or the Sister of Mercy. 
Missionary work has been deeply indebted all the world over, and 
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for many centuries, to the devotion and labour of such persons, 
devotion founded on their inner life, labours made effectual by its 
outward conditions. 

We should be glad to see such speculations as that put forward 
in pages 216, 217, distinctly marked as suggestions only. The 
persistence of energy with its convertibility into different forms 
niay offer a means of stating in the terms of exact science one of 
the deepest mysteries of Divine love. But do we know it ? The 
dealings of God with the soul may have their counterparts dis- 
coverable by us — but it is not proven — and so many analogies 
once put forward in support of truth have been swept away by the 
rising tide of knowledge. 

But Homer nods, and spots are in the sun, yet poetry is none 
the less indebted to the one or the world to the other, and we 
repeat that few books in so brief a compass (Mr. Slater's 300 pages 
are all too short) accomplish so brilliantly a great purpose. 

The author — ^we rejoice at it — accepts no compromise. Christian 
English men and women in India have been known to take part 
in social gatherings, part of and inseparable from idolatrous 
worship, and we have heard prayers oflTered in a missionary college 
from which the name of the Saviour had been carefully expunged. 
It is not by such things that souls are to be saved, and India won 
to Christ. 

Mr. Cruttwell, in his "Literary History of Christianity," writes : 
** It is difficult to over-value him either as a Christian writer or a 
philosophic theologian. As a writer he is conspicuous for infusing 
into theological discussions a rich vein of combined classical learn- 
ing and racy common sense such as the English Churchman may 
find in Fuller, Taylor, or South. His reading is immense, but he 
moves with ease under its weight. . . . He resembles the wise 
householder, who brings out of his treasure-house things new and 
old. The scholar whose interests are wholly apart from theology 
may find in him a fruitful vein of study." 

Mr. Slater will not complain of our few criticisms when, in 

conclusion, we thus associate his work with the achievements of 

the great Clement 

William Black. 



The Varieties of Religious Experience : a Study in Human Nature, 
Being the GifTord Lectures on Natural Religion, delivered at 
Edinburgh in 1901-1902, by William James, LL.D., &c, 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. Longmans, 
Green, & Co.^ 1902. Price 12s. 

We welcome any work by Dr. William James dealing with the 
religious side of human nature. The author is known to students 
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of philosophy as a fearless and suggestive thinker, and as a 
psychologist of the first rank. But his influence extends to a 
wider circle. Many a man who has no taste for metaphysics 
reads with enthusiasm Dr. James's utterances on religious questions. 
His large outlook, his deep human sympathies, his power of ex- 
pressing abstruse thoughts in simple and lucid English, his 
wealth of illustration, his keen sense of humour, irresistibly attract 
the reader, and make him wish that he could number the writer 
amongst his personal friends. The task which Dr. James has set 
himself in this his latest work is one of singular interest and 
difficulty. He lets men who have first-hand knowledge of religious 
questions tell each his own tale of the power which religion has 
had upon his life ; and then asks the question, What has religion 
done for the man ? Has it made him a better and saner indi- 
vidual, a more useful and efficient member of the community i 
Does his life commend his faith to others? Bunyan, Walt 
Whitman, Billy Bray, Luther, St. Theresa, Mohammed, Joseph 
Smith, Finney, and a score of others enter the witness-box. In 
language burning with passionate enthusiasm and conviction they 
tell us their inmost personal experience. Dr. James sums up as 
impartially and calmly as he can. He makes us the jury, and bids 
us consider our verdict We are not asked primarily to decide 
whether the beliefs of the man are true or false. We are told 
to look at the practical effect which these experiences have had on 
his life. The test is severe and searching, but it commends itself 
to the common sense of mankind, and has the sanction of the 
highest religious authority. " By their fruits," said Jesus Christ, 
" ye shall know them." Dr. James sums up in favour of religion ; 
he regards faith as a useful factor in human life, whether it be a 
vague optimism or a passionate belief in a living and personal 
God. He inclines to the opinion that, human nature being what 
it is, in religion, as in other departments of life, one man's meat 
may be another man's poison. Some natures are so made that they 
require what is technically known as conversion, whilst others 
tend to develop best without any conscious break with their past. 

Some of the most interesting chapters are those which deal 
with sudden conversions, as viewed in the light of modem 
psychology. After explaining what is meant by the expression 
" field of consciousness," he says : — 

" I cannot but think that the most important step forward that 
has occurred in psychology since I have been a student of that 
science is the discovery, first made in 1886, that, in certain subjects 
at least, there is not only the consciousness of the ordinary field, 
with its usual centre and margin, but an addition thereto in the 
shape of a set of memories, thoughts and feelings which are 
extra-marginal and outside of the primary consciousness altogether, 
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but yet must be classed as conscious facts of some sort, able to 
reveal their presence by unmistakable signs. I call this the most 
important step forward because, unlike the other advances which 
psychology has made, this discovery has revealed to us an entirely 
unsuspected peculiarity in the constitution of human nature. No 
other step forward which psychology has made can proffer any 
such claim as this." 

He proceeds to show how " this discovery of a conscious ness 
existing beyond the field, or subliminally, as Mr. Myers terms it, 
casts light on many phenomena of religious biography, more 
especially on those presented by cases of sudden conversion. These 
are not always so unaccountable as appears to an onlooker or even 
to the subject himself. No one fully knows the range of his 
subconscious activity. Such conversions may be " due to ' up- 
mshes ' into the ordinary consciousness of energies originating in 
the subliminal parts of the mind." Such psychological explana- 
tions do not, in Dr. James's opinion, prove that conversion is 
not caused by a higher than human power. 

"If you, being orthodox Christians, ask me as a psychologist 
whether the reference of a phenomenon to a subliminal self does 
not exclude the notion of the direct presence of the Deity altogether, 
I have to say frankly that as a psychologist I do not see why it 
necessarily should. ... If there be higher powers able to impress 
us, they may get access to us only through the subliminal door." 

Many readers will feel that Dr. James in the course of his work 
has done more than justice to the new optimism which refuses to 
admit the substantial realities of pain and misery in human life. 
Such a belief, when it takes the form of Christian Science, has, we 
readily admit, increased the happiness of isolated lives ; but what 
has it done to alleviate the graver social evils of the community ? 
This lenient judgment on the part of the writer is due in some 
measure to his genial temperament, but it arises also from the 
individualistic aspect in which throughout his book he regards 
religion. He is primarily interested in the relations of the 
individual soul to the higher power or powers of the universe. He 
scarcely touches upon the corporate aspect of his subject, although 
it appealed to the imagination of no less a religious genius than 
the Apostle Paul. To St. Paul's mind man could only realise his 
true self when he recognised that he was part of a larger human 
whole, of a new social organism, which, while it demanded 
perpetual sacrifice on the part of the individual, was itself a pro- 
gressive revelation of the highest Power of the universe. To 
save his soul he must lose it, not only in the life of God, but also 
in the life of God's " new Man," which is in process of making. 

Yet even when we are most inclined to criticise the Professor's 
conclusions, we are grateful to him for the labour which he has 
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expended in gathering together from all quarters these records of 
the human soul, and for his wise, reverent, sympathetic treatment 
of the evidence. No one can feel deeper gratitude than the 
student of missionary problems. To him no variety of religious 
experience, however morbid or one-sided, is devoid of significance. 
A study of the manner in which Grod has in the past led human 
beings to a knowledge of Himself will give him guidance and 
encouragement when he contemplates the future religious develop- 
ment of the race. 



We are compelled through want ot space to hold over several 
notices of books and of other reviews which we have received and 
which we hope to notice in our next issue. These include The 
Church Quarterly and the Asiatic Quarterly^ the current numbers 
of which both contain articles of special interest from a 
Missionary point of view. 



The quotation from Mr. Rudyard Kipling on the cover of this 
Review is taken from " Barrack Room Ballads," published by 
Messrs. Methuen & Co. The author and the publishers have 
kindly consented to its use. 
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THE MORAL TONE OF INDIA. 

For two special reasons I long very much that all at home 
who are interested — not to say engaged — in Mission work 
in India should have some true conception of the moral 
tone of the country as a whole. In the first place, without 
it they cannot possibly appreciate the difficulties with which 
we have to contend ; for every day that one works in the 
country the conviction comes home to one, I think, with 
greater and greater force, that, behind all apparent temporary 
or local causes of difficulty and seeming failure, real and 
most weighty though many of those undoubtedly are, there 
lies as the most serious difficulty of all that we encounter 
in Mission work an intensely low moral tone, which has 
permeated and now broods over the whole country, check- 
ing really healthy progress in well nigh every direction, and 
above all blunting the power of conscience and the con- 
sciousness of sin to a degree which it is hardly possible 
to conceive, but which gives a terrible fulness of meaning 
for us to the words of our Lord, " They that are whole 
have no need of a physician, but they that are sick. I 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance." 
And on the other hand, looking away from ourselves, one 
may, I think, believe that such a view, if truly gained, 
would have no small value for many at home in its bearing 
on their own work. For one of the sorest difficulties surely 
we have to contend with is the feeling of doubt which at 

K 
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times steals over one as to how far, in spite of all the 
efforts being made, Christianity is really making headway 
and gaining ground in the struggle with unbelief and sin. 
There have been moments, I am sure, for all of us, when it 
has seemed as though merely to hold its ground taxed to 
the uttermost the power of the Church of Christ, and we 
have scarcely realised the possibility of strong onward 
movement and great victories of the Faith. At such times, 
if we could clearly realise that, however great the short- 
comings, however terrible the failings, there yet had been 
secured by the power of the Cross of Christ operating so 
long on our land a definite advance to a standpoint of public 
morality and public conscience, which really differentiate 
the conditions of our home life to an almost inconceivable 
degree from the conditions of life in countries where that 
power has not yet made itself felt, this would surely give 
us the very spring of encouragement and hope which we 
need to enable us more clearly to realise the victory by 
which our Faith has overcome the world, and to brace 
ourselves for larger, more self-sacrificing and earnest efforts 
to make that victory our own. The conviction that this is 
in the most intensely true sense really so was borne 
in on me with ever deepening intensity during the years 
which I spent in Delhi. In its fullest force it cannot pro- 
bably be gained except by actual personal experience of life 
under both conditions. It has often been said that we do 
not really appreciate the blessings we enjoy till we lose 
them, and I have no doubt that in the present instance, 
just because the principle of faith in all the relations of man 
to man, whether political, commercial, social, or family, has 
so deeply permeated our English life, we are too often 
tempted to overlook its power and treat the blessings which 
flow from its operation as matters of course. It requires, 
however, no very large experience of life in India to convince 
one how far this is from being the case. For we stand 
here face to face with a society where the principle some- 
times so loudly asserted among ourselves of leaving nothing 
to faith, of believing only that for which we have the 
evidence of our own senses, is — not indeed absolutely 
adhered to, for this would mean, I conceive, the entire 
dissolution of society, but still — carried out with very 
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considerable consistency, and where the exercise of faith, 
though not wholly wanting, is yet proportionately circum- 
scribed. And for the purpose of a comparison such as 
that I wish to institute, few places could be better suited 
than Delhi, just because it has been as yet singularly little 
affected by Western influence and Christian thought For 
many centuries the capital of Hindu and Mohammedan 
empires and the seat of a high Oriental civilisation, the old 
traditions linger on with unusual tenacity, and show the 
greatest reluctance to yield before the tide of change and 
Western influence which is rising with such force over most 
parts of this vast peninsula. It is obvious that this very 
stagnation and dogged resistance to change — so regrettable 
in many ways — makes it a singularly good field for com- 
parison, and for ascertaining the true and legitimate efliect 
of the principles which have for long been operative here 
and have been as yet comparatively undisturbed in their 
action by alien influences. What, then, is the characteristic 
of Indian life which strikes one most forcibly? Of the 
answer to this there can be little doubt. Few, I suppose, 
with any wide experience of Indian life would hesitate to 
name as the defect which strikes one most painfully, which 
permeates most widely through and most fatally corrupts 
their life, the want of faith — of faith in man as man, the 
want of trust, whether of trustfulness or trustworthiness — 
the atmosphere of suspicion and mistrust on the one hand, 
with their invariable correlatives of deceit, falsehood, and 
untrustworthiness on the other, which so broods over the 
land This it is which, amongst much that is good and 
worthy of our own imitation in Indian character, constitutes 
the most formidable obstacle in the way of all attempts, 
whether of the Government or of the missionary, to raise 
the inhabitants of India to a higher life. 

Take their political life. It is generally admitted that, 
as well for the strength and vigour of our own rule as for 
the sake of the natives themselves, it is highly desirable 
that they should be admitted to a more considerable share 
than they have hitherto enjoyed, both in the counsels and 
executive of our Indian Empire. Those who at all follow 
the course of Indian aflairs will know how great have been 
the efforts recendy made to bring about this desirable change. 

K 2 
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But what is it which is our chief difficulty ? Without 
the smallest doubt the general untrustworthiness and want 
of uprightness and strength of character in the nation at 
large. It is hard to find even a few men, even in the 
highest classes, who can be said to be in any really wide 
sense worthy of faith, of reliance and trust, who can be 
depended upon — in the same way as you can, broadly 
speaking, depend on Englishmen — to adhere to truth and 
justice, where they come it may be in conflict with their 
race or caste prejudices. An instance which happened 
some time ago in Delhi will illustrate better than many 
generalities the kind of tone I refer to. A well-known 
native judge, addressing his court, begged them not to 
suppose that he was there to administer justice, or respect 
truth. " I have been put here," he said, " by the English 
authorities in this place, and what I mean to do is to keep 
them content and to give such decisions as may be most 
agreeable to them." This incident was told me by a 
leading member of the bar there, and its accuracy may be 
entirely relied on. Nor, I venture to say, would there be 
any inclination to doubt it among those most conversant 
with the country. At any rate, if such an one were to 
question its accuracy I have not a moment's hesitation in 
saying that he would do so, not on the ground that it was in 
itself inherently impossible, contradictory to what we know 
of the tone of native society and opposed to facts, but 
simply on the ground that, from prudential reasons and 
from the fear that it might reach the ears of those very 
English authorities, it is improbable that a man would make 
such an outrageous remark. That this would be the line 
taken by any Anglo-Indian who wished to criticise the story 
there cannot be a doubt, and yet this surely bears no less 
forcible witness than the story itself to what I want to illus- 
trate. One can imagine the effect such an address — if one 
could conceive it being made — would have on an English 
court, but — and this surely speaks almost more eloquently 
than the words of the individual as to the tone of the 
country — it neither shocked nor startled the court to 
which it was addressed, nor called forth any protest, but 
was accepted as the statement of the most natural and 
intelligible principle possible. How, I ask, can political or 
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national life live, not to say flourish, in such an atmosphere ? 
Take another instance. An Englishman high in the Civil 
Service told me that a short time ago a native gentleman 
was speaking to him about the strength of English rule out 
here, and he said : " The secret of it is the extraordinary 
way you hang together and back each other up. In the 
old days the Delhi Emperor scarcely sent a Governor into 
one of his more distant provinces — Behar, Bengal, or the 
like — without the feeling that in all likelihood the man 
would throw off his allegiance, and try to establish an 
independent rule. And in scores of cases the fear was 
justified by the result, and few things contributed more to 
the instability and dissolution of the Empire than this ; 
but with you it never seems even to suggest itself to the 
Viceroy or Lieut -Governor that he might do this." So 
essentially is it true that this sort of thing does not even 
suggest itself to us, that one can scarcely repress a smile at 
the suggestion when it does reach us from another ; but to 
the speaker what seemed extraordinary was, not that such 
things should occur, but that they should not occur. And 
after making fullest allowance for the changed conditions, 
the centralisation of power, the improved communications, 
&c., which go so far, I suppose, to make this sort of thing 
impossible now, one would surely not be right in overlook- 
ing that difference in the moral conditions which was what 
had taken hold on the mind of the speaker in this instance, 
and seemed to him to lie at the root of the matter. Not 
least among the reasons which would make it impossible 
for our Viceroy or Lieut.-Govemor to distinguish him- 
self now in the way suggested would be the absolute 
refusal of the whole body of the English Executive in the 
province to co-operate with him in any way in such a 
step, or to do anything but oppose him to the utmost of 
their power. But this was just what was lacking under the 
Mohammedan rule ; there was no coherency, because no 
loyalty or allegiance or faith. And if all this is changed 
now the change is due not less surely to moral than to 
physical causes or administrative measures. Again, an 
English judge told me that in a case which recently came 
before him the nephew of a very respectable native gentle- 
man appeared as a witness, and gave on oath evidence that 
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turned out to be the most palpable and barefaced perjury. 
Meeting the uncle shordy afterwards, my friend expressed 
to him his sorrow at having found his nephew in such a 
position. The uncle, however, saw nothing to be ashamed 
of in the matter. He pointed out that it was a party dispute 
between Hindus and Mohammedans, that his co-religionist 
had demanded this service of the nephew, and it would 
have been impossible for him to refuse to render it The 
gentleman added that under the same circumstances he 
would have had no hesitation in pursuing a similar line of 
conduct. After this instance, from what may be called high 
life, it will scarcely perhaps be worth quoting a somewhat 
similar case which happened to a friend of mine from a 
lower social stratum. It is, however, I believe a type of a 
case of very frequent occurrence, so I will give it. A matter 
in which he was concerned was coming on in court. Shortly 
before it came on his cook came to him and asked whether 
he could be of any service, t.e. give evidence on any point 
in the matter. My friend replied with some astonishment, 
'* No ! what do you know about it ? You were not present 
at all when the affair happened." *'True, oh gracious 
defender of the poor," was the reply, with clasped hands 
and in a tone of deepest humility and devotion ; *' but do I 
not eat my master's bread and salt, and shall I be so basely 
ungrateful as to hesitate to render him any service he may 
direct ? " 

I cannot refrain from mentioning a point, small in itself, 
but which came home to my own mind with tremendous 
force on the occasion of a recent visit to England. Nothing, 
I think, struck me as more remarkable, or bore clearer 
witness to the change to another moral atmosphere, than 
the ordinary attitude taken towards the servants, the quiet, 
natural way in which questions were asked them, the matter- 
of-course and quiet acceptance of their answers. I do not 
refer now to any questions of special importance or matters 
in which there might be supposed to be some temptation to 
be untrue, but just to the ordinary comings and goings and 
petty details of the home life, in which it never seems to 
occur to one to doubt the truth of the reply. And yet it is 
just in these little points that the difference between the 
two countries comes out so vividly ; for here I am not, 
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I hope, being over-hard on the run of Hindu and Moham- 
medan servants when I say that it is the exception when 
you get a man whose word — even in the most petty and 
absolutely indifferent matter, and where you can conceive 
no possible reason why he should tell you anything but the 
truth — can be wholly relied upon. They scarcely seem 
capable of discriminating very strictly between truth and 
&lsehood. I cannot convey to you at all a sense of the 
impression this experience made on me, or the kind of 
revelation it was to me of the difference in the moral tone 
of the two countries. 

Another little point I may mention, which will specially 
appeal to the supporters of missionary work. It is a by no 
means uncommon belief among the poorest Christians in 
Delhi (I refer to those drawn from the Chumar caste) 
that large sums of money are sent by the charitably dis- 
posed faithful in England, and intended as alms for the 
support of the poor Christians, but arrested in transit and 
pocketed by the missionaries. These grow fat on the pro- 
ceeds of their peculation, only passing on a sufficient dole 
to the originally intended recipients to prevent an actual 
outcry and exposure in the matter. In the same way 
views are held by outsiders — Hindus and Mohammedans, 
even of a far higher class — about our work, which have got 
a very ludicrous side, but which perhaps may be thought to 
form a no inconsiderable part of the answer to the question 
why our work does not seem to get on more rapidly among 
them and bear more fruit A very humorous instance of 
this once came before us in Delhi. Writing on one 
occasion of Wright's attainments in the Urdu language, 
I remarked that they were still in the stage which might 
be described as elementary. Soon afterwards, however, 
things greatly changed, and during the next few months 
especially the strides of progress were most rapid. En- 
couraged by this, his munshi (teacher in the language) 
thought that the time had come to play a master stroke, 
and by still further stimulating the zeal of his pupil, 
secure results which could not but reflect credit on the 
master. He therefore reminded him one day, in strict 
privacy, that Mr. Allnutt s furlough was coming on shortly, 
and that when he went the Collie Principalship would be 
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vacant He further added that he had heard Mr. Lefroy, 
though next in running, was not very keen about it ; 
and then urged Wright to brace up all his energies, and see 
if he could not, by unremitting industry during the next few 
months, carry it off over my head. The idea of Wright 
making the running in the dark, with the intention of coming 
with a rush at the end and beating me on the post, was one 
that tickled us immensely. The belief is widespread that 
the College work especially carries with it high emoluments ; 
and that, whether employed in that department or else- 
where, we are rapidly amassing large sums of money, is a 
fact that no sane man would question for an instant. 

I cannot do better, I think, than quote in conclusion a 
paragraph bearing on this subject which appeared in our 
Indian Times — the Pioneer. That paper — ^whatever its 
faults may be — will certainly not be suspected of looking 
at things from a too exclusively Christian standpoint, or 
being narrowed in its judgment of the natives by any very 
strict religious views, though I am indeed thankful to recog- 
nise the change that has most noticeably come over its 
tone since the editorship changed hands some years ago. 
The position it takes is exactly the one I want to occupy 
— viz. not that bribery, corruption, disloyalty, and the like 
are unknown in England or are confined to India, but most 
emphatically that the standard of public morality as a whole 
on such points is in the two countries absolutely and infi- 
nitely different 

" Bribery is peculiar to no creed or country ; and Eng- 
land, which has seen one of her greatest geniuses ending 
his venal life in dishonoured old age, has had no immunity 
in the past But the latest case of conspicuous bribery 
brought to light in India displays features that mark the 
corruption of the East as something altogether different — 
in class as in degree — from the judicial abuses of the West 
Mahomed Yusuf Saib, late temporary Deputy-Collector 
and Magistrate of Cocooada, has been convicted of taking 
bribes ; and the evidence showed, first, that he took bribes 
from both prosecutor and defendant in the same case ; 
secondly, that prosecutor, defendant, and a third party were 
all present when the larger bribe was given ; and thirdly, 
that the lawyers on both sides were told that the bribe was 
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going to be given, and were duly informed when it had 
been given. There is something generous about broadly 
planned venality like this, which defies secrecy altogether. 
It would only require the publication by the parties in the 
Government Gazette of each such transaction satisfactorily 
completed to make the system perfect and irreproachable." 

Let me turn for a moment to their commercial life. 
What is it which so contracts the limits of native enter- 
prise, and so hinders the development of those resources 
which the country undoubtedly possesses, but the develop- 
ment of which is confined at present almost wholly to 
English capital and English energy } There are, I believe, 
two chief causes. On the one hand, while the actual wealth 
of the country has, it can scarcely be doubted, considerably 
increased, the sense of public credit, the kind of trust which 
is an absolute condition of all commercial enterprise and all 
banking operations, is almost wholly lacking ; and the money 
is accordingly hoarded away in the earth, and only borne 
witness to by the profuse masses of gold and silver jewellery 
which load their women on all great occasions. A recent 
writer in India estimates the amount of bullion which 
during the last forty years has entered the country and been 
disposed of in the above manner, leaving scarcely a trace of 
itself in the quarters where one would be certain to find it 
in England, at about 350 millions sterling. And similar in 
kind is the other chief cause which so limits the develop- 
ment of the trade and resources of the country. So deeply 
does the spirit of distrust pervade the commercial classes 
that all enterprise involving the co-operation of others is 
shrunk from, and even that partnership in business so 
universal, so essential among ourselves, is with rare excep* 
tions unknown to them, and in fact scarcely possible. A 
man can trust only himself. He would never believe that 
his partner if really left to himself would act honestly, or 
give him his true share of the profits ; consequently almost 
every business is owned by one man, at most by two or 
more brothers. How this fetters the development of trade, 
how impossible it makes undertakings on any large scale, 
you can readily imagine. 

I will only allude quite shortly to the outcome in the 
sphere of social and family life of the principle I have 
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been trying to trace, this want of mutual trust and faith. 
There is one feature of social life out here which strikes 
any one accustomed to English life most forcibly and 
painfully. I refer, of course, to the seclusion of women, 
their entire absence from all society of men. And to 
what is this due ? To what does it testify ? To what 
but an utter want of faith ? — of faith in the purity of their 
women, of faith in the honour of their men — and to the 
necessary effect which such an utter want of faith must 
inevitably have on the relations of the sexes and on the 
whole constitution of society ? And it is not social life only 
in its best and most elevating aspect which is thus destroyed, 
but family life as well. I will not disgust you with the 
rules which a morality which is, above all else, ignoble and 
wanting in trust has introduced even into the innermost 
relations of the family, so that an elder brother may not so 
much as speak to his younger brother's wife, and ihe like ; 
but I leave it to you to say how much of the purity and 
beauty and deep trust and love of our own English homes 
could have originated in, or could long survive, such an 
atmosphere. 

I may refer shortly — the subject does not admit of treat- 
ment at much length — to the fearfully low moral tone which 
in other ways also broods over the country. That the 
most awful coarseness, immorality, and impurity are far 
from unknown in English life one is compelled too sadly 
to admit ; but even here, as in the case of bribery and 
corruption, I claim that the general standard of the 
public conscience on the matter in the two countries is 
absolutely different Take this in proof. The standard 
Persian work, the classic with which the education of 
almost every schoolboy commences, and an intimate 
acquaintance with which is expected from every native 
gentleman calling himself in any degree educated, is the 
" Gulistan " of Sadi. Natives, Mohammedans especially, 
can never tire themselves in praise of its beauty, the purity 
of its style, &c. It consists of a great number of anecdotes 
arrayed under certain heads, as " Government," " Educa- 
tion," " Love," and " Youth," and the like. And yet the 
moral tone of this much-lauded book may be judged from 
the fact that a large number of the stories are simply 
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untranslatable into English, and are omitted altogether in 
any English version ; and this not on account of any mere 
coarseness of expression, &c., such as one is familiar with 
even in the case of Shakespeare, but because the whole 
point of the story turns on some of the most degrading 
sins known to man. I have myself read the original, and 
so speak of what I know. And this is the text-book put, in 
all indigenous schools, in an absolutely unexpurgated form 
into the hands of every boy at the age of ten or eleven. 
An almost entire absence of faith as a principle of life, a 
low, degraded tporal tone, a blunted consciousness of sin, 
which leaves the individual scarcely capable of shame or 
honest repentance in any way, except a very intense desire 
to escape punishment, — these are some of the prominent 
conditions of the life amidst which our lot has been thrown ; 
and these, when they have sunk through long centuries 
into the very blood of the people and sapped their life, will 
make us scarcely wonder if results of missionary labour do 
not make themselves seen as immediately or as abundantly 
as we might wish. Three words in conclusion, and I have 
done. 

First, I do not claim, I should be most loth that anyone 
should think that I claim, to have given a complete or 
exhaustive description of Indian life. From other points of 
view accounts might be written, and written with every bit 
as much truth, which would present to you the picture of a 
people with much that is good, much that is attractive, not 
a litde perhaps that would be worthy of our own imitation, 
in their character and life. Even on the side to which I 
have confined myself I have no doubt that others, approach- 
ing it from a different standpoint, would be able to adduce 
instances and show facts that would seem to point to a 
conclusion different from the one I have arrived at, and to 
which due weight ought doubdess to be given if we wish 
to attain exact conclusions. But what I do claim is that 
to Indian life there is, to say the least of it, a very dark 
side, a side infinitely darker, both in intensity and extent, 
than any parallel that could be adduced from home ; 
and that side I have tried to bring out, believing deeply 
that on that side at any rate I have in no way exaggerated 
the evil or drawn the picture in too dark colours. 
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Secondly, and this is for us out here rather than for 
those at home, the presence of such evils should rather 
nerve than dishearten us in our work, and we should see 
in them the sure pledges of the victories which await our 
faith. How great the strain in this respect is, I doubt 
whether anyone in England can at all adequately realise. 
To have to live in a country where you can in the full sense 
of the word trust scarcely anyone, or no one at all ; where 
nine-tenths of religious enquirers end their visit with a 
request for pecuniary help, for instruction in the English 
language, or for a recommendation to some official post ; 
where nine-tenths of the servants, or considerably more, 
seem absolutely incapable of giving you a simple straight 
answer to the most ordinary and indifferent question ; where, 
even in contact with the higher social classes, you have to 
ask yourself with reference to almost every remark what the 
real animus or ultimate bearing of it is : — this constitutes 
a strain on one's own moral tone about the most severe I 
can conceive, and one to which it is not wonderful if at 
times both missionaries and other Englishmen employed 
in this land in some measure succumb, when they allow 
themselves to follow lines of action which would have been 
impossible at home. And at times, as the realisation of it 
is borne in with special vividness, one is almost tempted to 
despair and throw up the whole work in disgust, believing 
it to be impossible ever to get a hold on a people who seem 
so to have lost the very primary conditions of morality. 
And yet would there not be more reason to despair, or at 
any rate to think that one had no work to do amongst them 
of importance sufficient to detain one far from home 
and friends, if it were not so ? If from England, with 
its long centuries of Christian discipline, we came to 
this land to find a standard of public morality and good 
faith and a public conscience very much the same in all 
main respects as that we had left behind, could we 
possibly avoid the conclusion that there was no need for 
any special exertions on our part, that their own faith 
or civilisation, or what not, could impart to them prac- 
tically all we had ourselves to give, and therefore that 
the sooner we got home again the better? But when 
one sees how fearfully the long centuries of training 
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which this country has undergone have failed to raise it to 
anything of a higher life, nay, how they have seemed rather 
to sink it even lower — with public purity, faith and up- 
rightness, surviving only as dreams or as names in ancient 
literature — then surely we must feel that we have what 
they have not, and that in duty to our Lord we must 
communicate to them the spring and principle of all that is 
lasting and true and pure in our own English life. 

And lastly, what by the very nature of the case can so 
meet their need as the Revelation of the God-man ? They 
have lost faith in man as man, because they have lost faith 
in God the creator and original of man, the One in Whose 
image man was created, and whose Holiness, Purity and 
Truth at once assure us of the reality of these, and con- 
stitute the everlasting guarantee that man, corrupted, 
imperfect, unworthy as he so often is, has yet another 
possibility open to him, a higher, a truer, a more congenial 
nature to which he is truly heir. And how is that faith to be 
revived but by their eyes being open to behold the Word 
" who was made flesh and dwelt among us (and we beheld 
His glory, the glory of the only begotten of the Father) 
full of grace and truth ** ? Through touch with that perfectly 
human life they can be led, as in no other way, to the 
perfectly Divine life in all its fulness of Grace and Truth. 
Shall we not pray that the Divine life may so flow in our 
veins and so shine in our lives that we may be permitted to 
hasten the day of His coming — the day of that coming 
when the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord 
as the waters cover the seas ? 

The Bishop of Lahore. 
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AN ANGLICAN EPISCOPATE IN LATIN^ 
AMERICAN LANDS : A JUSTIHCATION. 

It is proposed to describe in this paper the extension of 
the Anglican Branch of the Catholic Church in Latin- 
American lands, and the modification which Church opinion 
has undergone, and which has resulted in the concession 
of the Episcopate to Southern Brazil and other legislative 
action, and further to discuss the general significance of the 
whole movement 

A complete change of front has taken place in the 
American Church in the matter of intrusion into Latin- 
American lands, the causes for which are not far to seek. 

The Bishop of Rontes Reply to the Encyclical of the 
Archbishops. — The first in historical order was the reply 
of His Holiness, the Bishop of Rome, to the Archbishops' 
encyclical. When he declared that the orders of the 
Anglican Church were defective and that it possessed no 
priesthood, many who had hitherto ardently dreamed of 
a possible union with Rome were thereby disillusioned. 
They were bound to recast their opinions and find some 
firmer basis on which to rest The great bulk of thinkers and 
leaders of moderate thought felt instinctively that thereby 
was laid upon the Anglican Church the burden of proving 
its catholic character without the sympathy of the Roman 
branch. Many felt that the statesmanlike utterance of the 
Bishop of Salisbury would stand throughout a distant 
future as the last word of the controversy : '* It now seems 
to be the duty of the Anglican Church to establish a 
world-wide communion without reference to the Roman 
claims." It is hard to see how a self-respecting Church, 
with such ancient traditions, such unchallenged dignity, such 
intellectual leadership, such colossal spiritual domain, such 
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apostolic credentials, such pure, uncorrupt, unconquerable 
faith in her living Head, could do otherwise than take 
heed to the inspired injunction " Let no man despise thee." 
The Spanish-American War. — The second excitant 
cause of a change of view on the subject of the Church's 
obligation in Latin America was the Spanish-American 
War. In the clash of the two races, the one went down 
before the other almost without a struggle. Spanish power 
seemed to crumble at the mere touch of the Anglo-Saxon, 
demonstrating its inferiority so visibly that those who 
believed a people s religion to be the salt and stay of their 
civilisation began to ask if there was not an inherent in- 
feriority and deterioration in the Spanish religion as there 
manifesdy was in the civilisation moulded and buttressed 
by that religion. But apart from this academic or philo- 
sophic question, the thoughts of practical men were stirred 
by the untoward spiritual condition of the people in Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, where Church unity in the 
Roman form has prevailed for three centuries. American 
soldiers and sailors and the ubiquitous representative of 
the public press were everywhere faced with social de- 
pravity and mental lethargy and spiritual decrepitude, 
unrebuked and certainly unameliorated by the spiritual 
authorities of the islands who had so long held 
untrammelled sway. Though here and there might be 
found a saintly life reflecting credit on the system which 
fostered it, the intellectual and religious backwardness of 
the great mass of the people challenged the attention of 
thinking men and demanded a remedy ; for the nations 
of to-day are becoming ** increasingly sensitive to the 
conditions of their democracies." Even Churchmen who 
had held most stoutly to the non-intrusion theory were 
starded by the statement of Father Sherman, a Roman 
priest, son of the famous Federal general, who declared, 
after a visit to Porto Rico : " Religion is dead on the 
island. Whether it can be revived as a living influence 
is highly problematical." The only hope of the revival 
of religion in the island of Porto Rico would seem to lie 
in the intervention of American Catholicism, or else of 
American Romanism, which last is well known to have been 
materially modified by its contact with the American Church 
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and Protestantism, and is therefore materially different from 
the Romanism which has developed its own decay where 
it has held undisputed mastery. Porto Rico was found 
to be a type of the conditions in Cuba and the Philippines, 
and wherever investigation has been made throughout 
Latin-America. " The non-observance of the sanctity of 
Sunday," to quote Father Sherman further, '* the number 
of illegitimate children exceeding that of the legitimate, 
the fact that concubinage is said to be common and is not 
sufficiently discountenanced, either legally or socially, the 
prevalence of illiteracy, amounting most frequently to 
eighty per cent, the undeveloped industrialism of peoples 
who inhabit some of the most favoured portions of the 
globe, the prevailing distrust of the priesthood, among 
whom concubinage is the rule and not the exception, the 
decreasing influence of religion, the ethical status of the 
Roman Church, sunk lower oftentimes than the atheism 
which surrounds it, such are the dark lines which pourtray 
the condition of that portion of America which is under 
undisputed Roman sway." 

It is a condition which demands the serious thought 
and action of Churchmen who hold that the American 
branch of the Catholic Church in its purity is set for the 
betterment and moral uplifting of American peoples. 

Expansion in State and Church, — While Churchmen 
have been pondering these questions, American statesmen 
have been swept by the force of events into the new policy 
of expansion. The United States has become in a day, 
as it were, a colonial Power, with its insular possessions, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines, and a shadowy 
guardianship of Cuba. Nor did the formulative forces of 
political thought lose sight of the Monroe Doctrine at each 
step of national advance. Contrary to current European 
opinion in many quarters, that doctrine emerged from the 
war stronger than ever before. 

The new ideas of expansion in the State have had their 
influence upon the opinions of Churchmen. While the 
anti- expansionist might find logical foothold in the State — 
for government is territorial, and therefore restricted — in 
the Church he could not, so long as her charter runs " Go 
ye into all the world." The kingdom of the Lord Christ is 
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vaster than any imperial domain of this world The 
Church's sphere of action must be co-extensive with the 
globe. The missionary problem became a more vital one, 
and Missions to all lands, not only those to the new national 
possession, received a new impulse. Churchmen rose to 
new and nobler conceptions of the Church's duty. If the 
United States Government claimed and possessed para- 
mount power on this continent for the great purpose of 
shielding the weaker nations thereof from European 
aggression, that they might work out their own political 
destiny, so the American branch of the Catholic Church, 
or, to give its legal and canonical name, " The Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States of America," with 
its prestige as one of the foremost religious forces in 
America, should likewise hold out a helping hand to every 
reform movement on the southern half of the American 
continent which looked for deliverance from " the sinful 
terms of the Roman communion," and to the evangelisation 
of the masses who were without God in the world, im- 
mersed in infidelity and irreligion. These were the chief 
currents of thought which induced the House of Bishops at 
the General Convention holden in the City of Washington, 
A.D. 1898, to give sympathetic study to the question of an 
Episcopate for Southern Brazil. The House of Bishops 
was called upon to decide whether the modestly growing 
reform movement in Southern Brazil should be recognised 
officially by the American Church, and a Bishop conse- 
crated for the work there. Arguments in favour of such 
action will appear from a brief sketch of the work already 
done in Brazil. 

In A.D. 1889 two young priests, graduates of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Alexandria, whose alumni had been 
the pioneers in founding the Foreign Missions of China, 
Japan, and Africa, had gone to Southern Brazil under the 
auspices of the American Church Missionary Society — a 
recognised auxiliary of the Board of Missions — and under 
canonical obedience to the then presiding Bishop, the Right 
Reverend Dr. Williams, of Connecticut. They were joined 
later by two other alumni of the same theological school. 
After several years' labour, at the instance of the presiding 
Bishop, the Bishop of West Virginia made an episcopal 
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visitation to South Brazil^ and set the young Church's 
house in order. Satisfied^ after investigation, of the urgent 
need of the establishment of the Catholic Church in that 
part of Brazil, and cheered by the evidences of permanent 
growth already attained, the Bishop of West Virginia pro- 
ceeded to organise an annual convocation as a bond of 
union linking the growing congregations. He further 
authorised the election of a Standing Committee, which he 
constituted the ecclesiastical authority of the young Church 
in all matters allowed by the canons of the American 
Church ; he deflected congregational contributions to the 
support of the Brazilian clergy; he confirmed some 150 
candidates, the first-fruits of the work, and ordained four 
Brazilian deacons who had been prepared for Holy Orders, 
thus laying the foundation-stone of a native ministry. 

Later, when en route to the last Lambeth Conference, 
the then Bishop of the Falkland Islands, the Right 
Reverend Dr. Stirling, had, at the request of the Bishop 
of West Virginia (who still retained, under the presiding 
Bishop, episcopal oversight of the work), visited Southern 
Brazil, where he confirmed some 160 more, and advanced 
three Brazilian deacons to the priesthood, thus uniting 
the historic orders of the mother Church of America and 
the ancestral Church of England to those of the daughter 
Church in Brazil. The result of the Bishop of the Falk- 
land Islands' visitation was a material and spiritual 
strengthening of the work throughout its borders. The 
popular mind, as evidenced in the favourable reports of the 
daily papers, was duly impressed by the presence in their 
midst of a dignitary of the historic Anglican Church, of 
which they had heard, though no representative of it had 
they ever seen in these parts. The unity of the American 
and Anglican Churches side by side with their complete 
organic independence was the fact which chiefly impressed 
the clergy and laity of the young Church. Unity of doc- 
trine and polity wedded to national and ecclesiastical 
autonomy is something Rome has never been able to pre- 
sent to mankind. 

Later in the same year the Lambeth Conference had 
passed a resolution cordially recognising the work in 
Southern Brazil, and bidding the growing reform God- 
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speed, expressing the hope that it would continue to 
develop on catholic lines. i . . 

The authorised Convocation of the young.Chui-ch had 
^nt their representative to the door of the House of 
Bishops, bearing the request for the esublishment of an 
Episcopate in Brazil. The statistics of steady growth, the 
manifest presence of the Holy Spirit, the development of 
self-help and of a native ministry, the translated Liturgy in 
constant use, " the setting forth by life and doctrine of the 
true and lively Word, and the right and due administration 
of the Holy Sacraments," the parochial and incipient 
diocesan organisations performing their appointed tasks 
as parts of a self-regulating ecclesiastical organism, needing 
only the powers of the Episcopate to complete its. autonomy, 
all the structure fitly joined together and resting upon the 
one sure Foundation, its frontal arch buttressed by the 
historic three orders and the Catholic Faith — it constituted 
an appeal which the Right Reverend Fathers of the 
American Church could not resist 

The only precedent to be cited was the consecration of 
a Bishop for Hayti in a.d. 1874. After mature deliberation 
the young Brazilian Church was recognised as a true and 
pure branch of the Church Catholic, and the Episcopate 
was given it, while every safeguard was taken that the high 
gift might not be abused. It was the masterly hand of the 
Bishop of Kentucky, now chairman of the House of 
Bishops and assessor to the presiding Bishop, that shaped 
the measure which is said to have passed the House of 
Bishops without a dissenting vote. In the solution of the 
problem the Bishop of Kentucky had the co-operation of 
the venerable Bishop of Chicago, and the Bishops of West 
Virginia and Maryland, and the coadjutor of Rhode Island. 
The measure was as follows : — 

" Resolved that the House of Bishops . • . will at once prcxreed 
to elect, and will request the presiding Bishop to take order for the 
consecration of a Bishop for Brazil ; 

" Provided that a majority of the Bishops of this Church con- 
sent to the said consecration ; and 

** Provided further that the person so elected shall, before his 
consecration, bind himself to the presiding Bishop, as representing 
for this purpose the Hpuse of Bishops, to be amenable to the 

L 2 
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constitution and canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, both as to his personal conduct and as 
to his episcopal government of the territory under his charge ; 
which obligation shall terminate when there shall be three Bishops 
(consecrated by this House of Bishops) resident and exercising 
jurisdiction in the United States of Brazil, and by their joint action 
a national Church shall have been organised." 

The gist of the measure lay in the second proviso. It 
was striking alike for its safeguards and its generosity. 
The young Brazilian Church was accorded the widest 
liberty in developing its own traditions, customs, methods, 
organisations, activities; in short, its Church life on its 
own national lines. It was bidden to look forward to the 
day when it should possess in the providence of God its 
own completed Episcopate of three with power to perpetuate 
their order. But meantime the young Church could not 
touch "doctrine, discipline, or worship," else it might be 
left in an acephalous condition, as hitherto, by the with- 
drawal of Its Bishop, for he had promised to be amenable 
to the constitution and canons and authorities of the 
American Church. The Episcopate was therein recog- 
nised as the living link between the two Churches so long 
as any necessity for union should exist. The American 
Church, far from wishing to control the freedom of the 
Brazilian Church, was only desirous to safeguard " the 
Faith once for all delivered," and determined with a true 
instinct to do this through the Episcopate. This settlement 
met with unanimous acceptance by all parties and sections 
of the American Church, and proved satisfactory in all 
respects to the reform movement in Southern Brazil. This 
may be said to be the first legislation of the American 
Church looking to an advance in Latin -American lands 
which enlisted the interest and sympathy of the whole 
Church in the United States and disarmed all hostile 
criticism. 

Since the General Convention of 1898 the tide of 
American Church thought has set steadily forward in the 
direction of catholic extension in Latin America. It is 
interesting to note how - the various utterances of repre- 
sentative Churchmen, occupying widely different theological 
positions, tend toward the same goaL The late presiding 
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Bishop, as far back as the Baltimore General Convention of 
1892, declared in his last public utterance his conviction in 
regard to Church work in Mexico and Brazil : — 

" Those peoples lie there upon the highway of the nations, 
bruised and wounded, fallen among thieves, stripped of religious 
rights and like to die, and we must go down in the spirit of the 
Good Samaritan with the oil and wine to bind up their wounds and 
f^ve them succour. Is it said it has not been our custom ? The 
sooner we make it our custom the better." 

The Bishops of Chicago and Los Angeles, after visits 
to Mexico and personal investigation of the needs there« 
both declared their conviction of the obligation of Church 
extension in that republic. The Bishop of Albany holds 
that the Bishop of Rome has no jurisdiction outside his 
own diocese, and that the non-intrusion theory is a fallacy. 
The Bishop of Vermont thinks that " the canons of the 
undivided Church cannot wisely be applied to the present 
dissevered condition of Christendom." Others are content 
to rest the case in the rather epigrammatic statement : 
" Non-intrusion is at best but an ecclesiastical theory, 
while catholic extension is an historic law." One and all, 
the American Bishops stand by the settlement of the 
English Reformation, "the greatest religious movement 
since Pentecost," to quote the late Primate's words. 

These various opinions have been incorporated to a 
greater or less extent in the legislation of the American 
Church. Four legislative acts of the San Francisco Con- 
vention, 1 90 1, bear on this subject, viz. those in regard 
to Porto Rico, the Philippines, Mexico and Cuba. 

The National Church Theory. — The concession of the 
Episcopate to Porto Rico and the Philippines rested on 
what may be termed a flag right, or in other words, on 
the maxim, "the Church must follow the flag." The non- 
intrusionist felt that he could consistently support this 
intrusion into Roman jurisdiction because of the right of 
a national Church to extend itself throughout the national 
possessions. 

A strict construction of the theory of non-intrusion 
would dismantle the American Church in Maryland and 
Florida, and except in what was known as the Oregon 
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country, in all the territory west of the Mississippi, in-- 
eluding among others the great Dioceses of California, 
Texas, Louisiana, Iowa, Missouri and Minnesota, for in 
those regions the French and Spanish had planted here 
and there the Roman communion as their national Church 
before the American Church had begun to dream of that 
vast district as a field for missionary enterprise. So 
the national Church theory is invoked to afford the 
non-intrusionist logical foothold. This theory demands 
examination. 

Anglican Churchmen may well be puzzled, accustomed 
as they are to an^established Church, at the term " national 
Church " in a republic where Church and State have no 
alliance whatever. This confusion is only augmented when 
they learn that five numerous sects are candidates for the 
same designation in America, viz. Methodism, Congrega- 
tionalism, Presbyterianism, Romanism and the Baptists. 
It seems to the English mind a rather large presumption 
for the American Catholic Church, numbering scarcely a 
million adherents, having no connection whatever with the 
State, to lay claim to be the national Church of ninety 
millions of people. Any attempt to defend such a claim 
must be made, not on the score of prior jurisdiction, 
" for within two-thirds of the territory of the United States 
itself, as well as within many of the Original (Thirteen) 
States, Connecticut, Pennsylvania and New York only 
excepted," the Roman Episcopate preceded the Anglican : 
not merely in [the fact that the American Catholic Church 
is the daughter of her English mother, which is the 
paramount religious force of the Anglo-Saxon race, but 
rather on the impregnable moral grounds of her catholic 
character as the guardian of the Catholic Faith. It is the 
one religious organisation in the United States which 
possesses at one and the same time "the Faith once 
delivered," unbroken descent from Pentecost, and freedom 
from foreign usurpation ; and therefore is fit to be the 
free national Church of a free people. To assert more 
would be presumption. The catholic extensionist holds 
with the non-intrusionist that the American Church has 
the right to extend herself throughout the national domain 
irrespective of prior papal claims, but why ? Not because 
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she is the national Church, for she holds no alliance with 
the State, but because God uses the nation which is of 
Divine ordinance, in moral health or in decay, directly or 
indirectly, for the extension of His Kingdom. It is clear 
that the moral health of the nation is dependent upon the 
Church's faithful discharge of her divinely committed 
trust 

It being recognised, then, that it is the American 
Church's " bounden duty and service " to extend herself 
even among those under Roman jurisdiction within the 
national domain, can she logically limit her sphere of action 
to the national frontiers ? Has she no right nor obligation 
to heed the Macedonian cry of neighbour nations, even 
under like jurisdiction ? If fhe non-intrusionist intrudes in 
North America regardless of prior papal claims, where the 
Roman Mission is purest, can the non-intrusionist gainsay 
the intrusion of the catholic extensionist in South America, 
where the Roman Mission is most corrupt and confessedly 
anti-catholic ? The Church's obligation to extend herself 
beyond the Mississippi, in the North- west Territory, in 
Maryland, Florida, Porto Rico and the Philippines, where 
the Roman Church was first in the field, differs in degree 
not in kind from her obligation to extend her catholic 
heritage to neighbouring Latin-American lands likewise 
under Roman sway. Her justification for the one as well 
as for the other lies in the Great Charter of her Living 
Head and in her catholic character as* executor of that last 
command and as guardian of the Catholic Faith. 

That the American Church holds this view is seen from 
two other measures passed by the San Francisco General 
Convention. The island of Cuba was declared by both 
Houses to be a foreign missionary district of the American 
Church. Further, with singular unanimity, the House of 
Bishops resolved to consecrate two Bishops for Mexico. 
Since that Convention in October 1901, the consecration 
of the said Bishops has been held in abeyance, due to the 
unwisdom and seeming obstinacy of the Mexican Church in 
demanding not less than three Bishops, notwithstanding 
the fact that the request for three had in San Francisco 
been distinctly withheld. Yet the fact remains unaltered 
that the House of Bishops by an almost unanimous vote 
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declared in their godly judgment the right of the Catholic 
Church to extend itself in Mexico. 

A recapitulation of this review of the legislation of the 
American Church shows that the theory of non-intrusion 
into New- World territories already occupied by the Roman 
Church has been punctured from one motive or another in 
each and every case where the American Church has been 
planted in Maryland, Florida, throughout the Louisiana 
Purchase and the North-west Territory, Texas, New 
Mexico, California, the Philippines and Porto Rico, and 
when catholic extension was provided for the four foreign 
countries of Hayti, Brazil, Mexico and Cuba.^ 

What non-intrusion involves. — In attempting to ''apply 
the ancient canon of an undivided Church to the present 
dissevered condition of Christendom," one is faced by the 
inroads made by such bodies as the Presbyterians and 
Methodists in Central and South American republics. In 
Mexico both these organisations have made rapid and 
substantial progress, notwithstanding^ all the limitations of 
their ecclesiastical position. In Central Brazil Presby- 
terianism has thousands of adherents, self-supporting 
congregations and chapels, and self-supporting schools and 
colleges of a high order. As a religious organisation, 
Presbyterianism has entrenched itself firmly in the 
Brazilian Republic. 

Methodism is rapidly attaining a like development in 
Central Brazil, while in Argentine, the President of the 
Republic recently visited the conference of Methodists, 

' It seems that the theory of non-intrusion was never raised as an issue in 
the American Church in the case of the consecration of a Bishop for Maryland, 
Louisiana, Texas, &c. It is significant that in a.d. 1826, nine years before the 
departure of the first missionaries to China, ''the General Convention " (i>. 
the House of Bishops and the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies) << unani- 
mously declared that ' measures should be taken for establishing Missions at 
Liberia and Buenos Ayres.' The blockade of Buenos Ayres prevented the 
Rev. Lot Jones, appointed to its oversight, from reaching his destination." 
(Archdeacon Tiffany's History of the Episcopal Churchy p. 446.) Later, in 1859, 
the Rev. Richard Holden was sent by the Board of Missions of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States of America as a missionary to Bahia, 
Brazil, where he remained several years. His withdrawal was due to his 
having provoked and maintained a bitter controversy in the public press with 
the authorities of the Roman Church there. It is an interesting sequence to 
this last incident, that when the missionaries of 1889 and 1891 were sent to 
Brazil they were charged to avoid controversy with the Roman Church, and in 
a catholic spirit to plant the Catholic Faith. 
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and declared his conviction that they represented a most 
beneficent, religious and moral influence in his native land. 
If, by the theory of non-intrusion, the American Church 
is forbidden to enter Latin-American lands, is she not 
leaving the masses of indifference, irreligion, and infidelity 
throughout these lands, which can never be reconciled to 
the Roman Church, to be cared for by Methodists and 
Presbyterians ? The rapid advance made by these irregular 
religious bodies affords proof that the Roman Church is 
moribund in other localities in Latin America besides Porto 
Rico. It would involve a disbelief in the Catholic Church's 
capacity to hold that she can make no headway in such 
localities. 

From the view point of Church Unity. — The movement 
safeguards the principles of unity as found in the Chicago- 
Lambeth platform, which the American Church holds out 
on the one hand to the divisions of Protestantism, and to the 
Church of Rome on the other. We have seen above that 
the movement keeps in touch with the advance of Protes- 
tant bodies in South America. Its relations to the Church 
of Rome there should be as cordial as circumstances may 
permit. The catholic churchman cannot consider it of 
primary importance to proselytise good Roman Catholics 
wherever they may be found. His primary object must be 
to plant the Catholic Church amid peoples who are for the 
most part debarred from Christianity by false, alien, and 
anti-catholic barriers. He recognises that in the South 
American republics the colossal example of Church unity 
in the Roman form has been a colossal failure, and " that 
Christianity must be applied to life." The conditions 
which face him in Latin-American lands to-day compel the 
questions : Shall Latin America be left a spiritual waste — 
arid, barren, desolate — along the pathway of Christianity } 
Shall Cuba, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Bolivia, Peru, remain 
to stare the future Church historian in the face as witnesses 
to the non-catholicity of Christianity ? Shall he confess that 
there are races on this earth which our holy religion is 
powerless to redeem, and, this too, when she is reaching out 
a helping hand to American aborigines, to the Hindoos of 
India, to the Mongols of China and Japan ? Is it not a 
part of the Catholic Church's duty to see to it, that these 
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peoples^ alienated by an anti-catholic system, shall become 
catholic Christians and march together with united strength 
to win the world for Christ ? The catholic churchman 
cannot allow that Christianity's utmost power has been 
tested in Latin-American lands, nor that the normal 
fruitage of the religion of Christ is there impossible of 
realisation. 

But how is this mode of thought and action to be 
reconciled with eventual union with the Roman Church for 
which all Churchmen pray ? By recognising clearly the 
facts of Church development and applying them to the needs 
and necessities of our time. It is conceded that all the 
forbearance hitherto shown by the Anglican and American 
Churches in not entering Latin-American or Roman lands 
has not elicited a single corresponding act of forbearance, 
nor the minutest concession of arrogant claim on the part 
of the Roman communion. On the other hand, the Roman 
Church in England has grown in aggressiveness in pro- 
portion to the Anglican communion's forbearance. So 
non-intrusion has been tried as a principle of Church unity, 
and found wanting. 

Again, it is further recognised that, notwithstanding 
this last fact, the Roman Church in both America and 
Great Britain, however distantly separated, is measurably 
nearer union with the Church of England by reason of 
contact with the Catholic Faith of which the Churches of 
England and America are guardians. In these two incon* 
testable facts the catholic extensionist sees the door of 
hope, and would thus apply the canon of unity " to the 
present dissevered condition of Christendom." The Royal 
Navy dots the ocean with " the overlords of all the seas '* 
to secure the peace of the -world. By a like paradox, let 
the Catholic Church be planted throughout Latin- American 
lands in the broadest catholic charity that she may compel 
the modification of the Roman Church there, as has been 
done by Gods mighty Spirit in England and America, 
gathering her children from the thick ranks of the un- 
churched, the lapsed, the aliens and the outcasts in Christ- 
like fashion. It is confidently believed that union with 
Rome will be brought appreciably nearer when throughout 
Central and South America is unfurled the banner of the 
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Catholic Faith, " to which," in the language of Washington, 
Church-born and Church-bred from Mary Ball's knee, 
'* all good men may direct their steps : and the future is in 
the hands of God." 

Looking backward, American Churchmen gather hope. 
During the last century the American Church moved with 
wondrous rapidity along parallels of latitude. Westward 
the Church's course of empire took its way. In three 
generations the American Church covered every square 
foot of the national domain with her Episcopate from the 
Virgrinia Capes to Manilla Bay, almost every onward step 
west of the Mississippi marking an advance in lands 
occupied first by the Roman Church. From this contem- 
plation of past accomplishment the eye is lifted to behold 
the vision of the day that lingers, it may be yet afar off 
behind the distant hills, when the American Church shall 
have become the Church of the Reconciliation on the 
American continent — holding out peace and unity to dis- 
severed Protestantism and subjugated Romanism, extend- 
ing her Episcopate from north to south, and giving her 
Liturgy and Scriptures in divers tongues, providing her 
Sacraments pure and unmutilated, wherewith to nourish 
the spiritual life of the peoples of the lands, guarding the 
'* Faith once delivered," from the heroic Bishop of Alaska's 
diocese in the farthest north to the Antarctic cave where 
Captain Gardiner yielded up his martyr spirit. Thus will 
she essay to form with her English mother "a world- 
wide communion," and strive to fulfil her creedal name 
till the Lord Christ come. 

L. L. KiNSOLVING, 

Bishop in Brazil. 
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THE REFORM OF MOHAMMEDAN 
EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

We are enabled by the courtesy of the Indian Statesman to give in 
full one of the most remarkable speeches which have been delivered in 
India within recent years. The speech was delivered to about two 
thousand Mohammedan delegates, who had assembled at Delhi on the 
occasion of the recent durbar to consider the question of Mohammedan 
education throughout India. Amongst those who listened to the speech 
of the President (Aga Khan) were Lord Northcote, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, and several of the principal Mohammedan 
princes and chiefs from various parts of India. If the speech of the 
President can be regarded as interpreting the desires of the two thousand 
delegates, we are likely ere long to see one of the greatest changes in 
the teaching and policy of Islam that have ever been witnessed either in 
India or elsewhere. — £d. 

We are undertaking a formidable task when we attempt 
to correct and remodel the ideals of our people. But for 
the task before us we Indian Musalmans possess many 
advantages : we have the advantage of living under a 
Government which administers justice evenly between rich 
and poor and between persons of different creeds and 
class ; in the second place, we enjoy complete freedom to 
devise plans for the amelioration of our people. We have 
no reason to fear that our deliberations will be abruptly 
closed if we propose schemes of education other than 
those approved by Government. We know that no book 
and no branch of knowledge will be forbidden to us by 
official command ; and lastly, we know that under the pro- 
tection of British rule we shall be allowed to work out to 
the end any plans for social and economic salvation which 
we may devise. Our wealth will not excite rapacity, nor 
our advancement in learning awaken the jealousy of our 
rulers. More than all this, we are members of a polity in 
which the opportunities for advancement in wealth and 
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learning are greater, perhaps, than in any country in Asia, 
if only we have the energy and wisdom to make a right 
use of those opportunities. 

These are privileges which our co-religionists in Turkey 
or Persia, who are not British subjects, do not possess. In 
those countries the opportunities for growing wealthy in 
commerce and industries or in the independent liberal pro- 
fessions can hardly be said to exist, and in both of them 
the pursuit of learning and freedom of thought are fettered 
by restrictions. We, Moslems of India, therefore, enjoy 
unparalleled advantages, and we occupy among our co- 
religionists a unique position, and, if we properly utilise 
them and realise our duties, we ought to lead the way 
and constitute ourselves the vanguard of Islamic progress 
throughout the world. Here in India we can develop our 
own ideals of society, we have freedom in which to 
deliberate upon them, and we have security from internal 
and external enemies. We may carry our plans to 
maturity without fear of internal trouble or external 
aggression. Our brethren in Turkey and Persia must 
give their first thoughts and unceasing attention to military 
preparations and diplomatic arrangements, lest, whilst they 
are evolving schemes of progress, illiberal and autocratic 
European States should swallow up their independence, 
and thus they should at one blow lose for ever all chance 
of future development. But we, who live beneath the 
liberal rule of England, have here all the chances that 
a people require of developing our own individuality 
according to our own ideas. 

And now, gentlemen, let us direct our attention to a 
question with which your Conference is intimately con- 
cerned, namely, how have the Indian Moslems taken 
advantage of the chances which Providence has placed in 
their way ? We must all acknowledge with shame and 
regret that so far we have failed. Throughout the whole 
length and breadth of India how many national schools 
are there in existence which educate Moslem boys and 
girls in their faith and at the same time in modern secular 
science? Is there even one to every hundred that our 
nation needs and which we should have established had 
we been like any other healthy people ? There are indeed 
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a cert2un number of old-fashioned Maktabs and Madrassahs 
which continue to give a parrot-like teaching of the Koran, 
but even in these places no attempt is made either to 
improve the morals of the boys or to bring before them 
the eternal truths of the faith. As a rule, prayers are 
but rarely repeated, and when said not one per cent of 
the boys understand what they say or why. Let me take 
another example of our failure to fulfil our obvious duties 
towards our co-religionists. During the recent famines no 
national effort was made to save Moslem children or to 
bring up the Moslem orphans of famine-stricken parents 
in some special technical or elementary schooL This 
surely was a public duty which could never have been 
neglected in a healthy society. We have neglected 
industry and commerce, just as we have neglected every 
other opportunity of progress. 

This general apathy which pervades every walk of life' 
is the sign of a moral disease, and what I will ask you to 
consider with me to-day are tlie causes of this terrible 
disease, and I will specially invite your attention to this 
point. Are the causes of this disease, to use a medical 
phrase, congenital and necessary, i.e. are they part of the 
faith, or are they accidental and acquired ? That this disease 
is accidental and no necessary development of the faith is 
shown not only by the political progress made by Islam 
during the first twenty-five years of the Hijra, but by the 
high standard of duty, morality, truthfulness, justice, and 
charity that was general in Arabian society during the 
glorious reigns of Abu Bakr and Omar. 

All this shows that Islam does not necessarily lead to 
apathy and want of devotion to duty. We must, therefore, 
consider what the real causes are of this supineness which 
we are compelled to recognise as universal in Moslem 
society of to-day, a supineness all the more remarkable 
under the benign rule of England, where a little self- 
sacrifice would enable us to achieve greatness ; for true 
greatness in modern times consists in pre-eminence in 
learning, wealth, and intelligence, and such pre-eminence 
we might attain with constant effort. I believe that this 
disease cannot be assigned to any one single cause, but 
I will, with your permission, enumerate four causes which, 
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in my judgment, have had a paramount influence in intro- 
ducing this apathy, this moral torpor, into Moslem society ; 
and you will notice that all the causes of which I speak have 
been in operation for a very long time. 

For the first cause I must go back to the very early 
days of our faith. The disastrous murder of Omar was an 
irreparable misfortune. Omar was removed at the most 
important moment in the history of Islam, when vast 
additions had been made not only to the empire, but to the 
wealth of every individual Moslem. And he was, above 
all, the one man whose intense piety and faith and justice 
made him not only obeyed by all, but made him above 
everything the model of perfect manhood to the Moslems. 
The very absence of Omar at that period was itself a loss 
which no impartial historian, who has studied Moslem 
society of the period, can possibly doubt, howsoever he 
may believe that history is influenced by general causes 
rather than by individual characters. But when his 
successor was assassinated, and again the next head of 
the Moslem world had to contend against rebellion, a new 
element forced its way into Islamic society which has 
curiously not often been noticed by even the best historians, 
although its effects are visible to this day in the apathy 
which we are discussing. Many of the most intimate 
friends of the Prophet and the most pious and distinguished 
of the "companions" doubted which side they should take 
in die civil wars, and how they should act so as not to be 
responsible for any harm that might come, and so were led 
to adopt the most dangerous principle of all. They retired 
each into his private home, and did not use their influence 
one way or the other, but passed the rest of their lives in 
prayer and pilgrimage. This example has ever since been 
unconsciously followed by some of the best and purest in 
every Moslem society. The most genuine and the most 
moral of Moslems often tell you, as they have a thousand 
times told me, almost in identical terms at Constantinople 
or Cairo, at Bombay or Zanzibar, that as long as they spend 
their energies in prayer and pilgrimage they are certain that, 
though they do not do the best, yet they do no harm, and 
thus they give up to prayer and pilgrimage the lives which 
should have been devoted to the well-being of their people. 
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It is to this class in India that I appeal and desire most 
earnestly to impress upon them my conviction that, if they 
continue in their present attitude of aloofness, it means the 
certain extinction of Islam, at least as a world-wide religion. 
We of this conference appeal to the pious for their co- 
operation and assistance, and we warn them solemnly and 
in all earnestness that, if they give all their time to prayer 
and their money to pilgrimages, the time will come when that 
piety, which they so highly prize, will pass away from our 
society and (for want of timely assistance at this most 
critical period) not one of our descendants will know how 
to pray or put any store upon the merit of pilgrimage. It 
is to this genuine class of pious men that we appeal here ; 
let them come forward and take their legitimate place in 
the advancement of their co-religionists and in the moral 
and religious education of their brethren and children. In 
the strenuous life of modern times a people that does not 
get help from its most pious and most moral sections has as 
little chance of success as a man who tries to swim with his 
arms tied behind his back. A great but silent crisis has 
come in the fortune of Islam, and unless this class wake up 
to the altered conditions of life and to the necessity of 
superintending and educating the rising generation the very 
existence of Islam is at stake. This class of pious Moslems 
must understand that what Islam now demands of them is 
that they should surrender to the training of the young a 
portion of the time hitherto given to prayer and a portion 
of the money hitherto spent in pilgrimages, or celebrations 
of martyrdoms, long since past, which only help to keep 
alive those terrible sectarian differences which are one of 
the misfortunes of Islam. The example of the Prophet, and 
of Abu Bakr and Omar and Ali, should convince these pious 
people that the first duty of a Moslem is to give his time 
to the service of his nation and not merely to silent prayers. 

The Purdah System. — A second cause of our present 
apathy is the terrible position of Moslem women due to the 
Zenana and Purdah system. There is absolutely nothing 
in Islam, or the Koran, or the example of the first two 
centuries to justify this terrible and cancerous growth that 
has for nearly a thousand years eaten into the very vitals of 
Islamic society. 
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This terrible cancer that has grown since the third and 
fourth century of the Hijra must either be cut out, or the body 
of Moslem society will be poisoned to death by the 
permanent waste of all the women of the nation. But 
purdah, as now known, itself did not exist till long after the 
Prophet's death and is no part of Islam. 

A further cause of the general apathy of modem times 
which we are considering is undoubtedly due to the 
doctrine of necessity. No fair or reasonable-minded person 
who has read the Koran can for a moment doubt that 
freedom of the will and individual human responsibility are 
there insisted upon, but Abul Hassan Alashari (a direct 
descendant of that Abu Musa who was responsible for the 
fiasco at the arbitration at Doomah) — Abul Hassan, whose 
piety and learning and genius cannot be doubted — has 
placed the stamp of his unfortunately misapplied but great 
genius on Islam and given to Moslem thought that fatal 
fatalism which discourages effort and which has undoubtedly 
been one of the principal causes of the non-progressive 
spirit of modern Islam. It is the fashion to place all the 
responsibility for the downfall of Islam to Chengiz and the 
Tartar invasion. 

A Moslem University. — But in my humble opinion — an 
opinion held also by many of the most learned who have 
given the matter serious study — it was, first, the bad 
example and selfishness of the Abbassides ; secondly, the 
fatal system of modern purdah with its restrictions on the 
intellectual development of the women ; thirdly, the 
constant and silent withdrawal of the most pious and moral 
Moslems into a life of private prayer and devotion ; and 
lastly this doctrine of necessity, that brought about our 
downfall. I say it was in my opinion these four causes 
that have brought Moslem society down to its present low 
and degraded level of intellect and character. How low 
we have fallen one can easily find out by comparing 
Moslem general intelligence of to-day with that which 
exists even in the most backward of European States. If 
this downward tendency is not arrested there is danger 
that the best minds amongst the present-day Moslems in 
India will be brought up without any knowledge of the 
purity and beauty of Islam, and this loss will mean the 

M 
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certain estrangement of all the ablest of the community 
and the consequent loss of character, honesty, and devotion 
amongst the intelligent ; and this will mean further, that 
our intellectual and social leaders will not possess the moral 
qualities most necessary for permanent success. If, then, 
we are really in earnest in deploring the fallen condition of 
our people, we must unite in an effort for their redemption, 
and, first and foremost of all, an effort must now be made 
for the foundation of a university where Moslem youths can 
get, in addition to modern sciences, a knowledge of their 
glorious past and religion, and where the whole atmosphere 
of the place (it being a residential 'Varsity) may, like 
Oxford, give more attention to character than mere 
examinations. Moreover, Moslems in India have legiti- 
mate interests in the intellectual development of their 
co-religionists in Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, and elsewhere^ 
and the best way of helping them is by making Aligarh a 
Moslem Oxford where they can all send their best students 
not only to learn the modern sciences, but that honesty and 
self-sacrifice which distinguished the Moslems of the first 
centurj' of the Hijra. 

A Crore of Rupees wanted. — The sum which we ask 
for is one crore of rupees, for we propose to establish an 
institution capable of dealing with the enormous interests 
involved ; we want to be able to give our Moslem youths 
not merely the finest education that can be given in India, 
but a training equal to that which can be given in any 
country in the world. We do not wish that in future our 
Moslem students should be obliged to go to England or 
Germany if they wish to obtain real eminence in any branch 
of learning or scholarship, or in the higher branches of 
industrial and technical learning. No, we want Aligarh 
to be such a home of learning as to command the same 
respect of scholars as Berlin or Oxford, Leipsic or Paris. 
And we want those branches of Moslem learning, which 
are too fast passing into decay, to be added by Moslem 
scholars to the stock of the world's knowledge. And, 
above all, we want to create for our people an intellectual 
and moral capital ; a city which shall be the home of 
elevated ideas and pure ideals ; a centre from which light 
and guidance shall be diffused among the Moslems of 
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India, ay, and out of India, too, and which shall hold up 
to the world a noble standard of the justice and virtue and 
purity of our beloved faith. Gentlemen, do you think that 
the restoration of the glory of Islam would be too dear at 
one crore of rupees ? If you really care for that noble 
faith which you all profess, you can afford the price. Why, 
if the Moslems of to-day did their duty as did the Moslems 
of the first century, in three months you would collect this 
money to pay for the ransom of Islam. Bethink you that 
there are in India 60 million Moslems, and of these at least 
10 millions, or one crore, can afford one rupee a head ; from 
the head of every Moslem family we only ask for one 
rupee, whereas we all know well that there are people who 
can pay Rs. i,ooo or Rs. 10,000 with ease. 

Gentlemen, these are facts ; if our ideal is not realised, 
it wdll be because the ape within has swallowed the angel ; 
it will be because, though we profess veneration for the 
faith and for the Prophet, it is but a lip-loyalty that will 
not make this small sacrifice to revive in its purity the 
glorious faith of Islam. 

Aga Khan* 
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METHODS OF MISSIONARY WORK IN 
SOUTH AFRICA: A CRITICISM. 

Many trades are overcrowded nowadays, but none more 
so than that of a critic of business in which one is not 
engaged, and of which one has no real knowledge. I had 
better, therefore, be quite frank and state at once the degree 
of authority which my opinion does not possess. The 
necessities of my position have forced me into a certain 
study of missions, and into some intimacy with missionaries. 
I have had an opportunity during a hurried visit to Africa 
of seeing something of actual work, both among a South 
African tribe of a peculiarly high tjrpe under colonial 
conditions, and among an intelligent but weaker race 
living in more purely native fashion. This visit was not, 
however, of the merely '* Paget, M.P." type. I was asked 
to go, and I went, specially to learn, and every learner 
must be a critic. Continual sifting of what he thinks he 
has gained and of the difficulties he sees are essential to 
an intelligent understanding of his subject. While I was 
abroad I worried every missionary I could meet with all 
the questions, suggestions, and criticisms I could think of. 
I am only attempting here to gather together the net 
results of this instruction. The ideas and principles I 
learnt I have carefully compared with what I know of work 
in England ; for, however the practical forms differ under 
different circumstances, principles are much the same any- 
where. I know next to nothing of missions, but I do know 
something of my fellow-countrymen. So far, therefore, as 
the missionaries are concerned, my masters and teachers, 
this is little more than a student's essay, brought up for 
correction. To myself it is somewhat more, for I have 
good practical reasons for wanting to know the correct 
direction in which we ought to be moving. 
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I went out under the complete dominion of that belief 
in the necessity of native churches which is now accepted, 
I believe, as the orthodox faith. We are to create a 
Chinese Church in China, an Indian Church in India, an 
African Church in Africa. It is necessary that we should 
be content to begin with an English Church, manned, paid 
for, directed in the main by English men and English 
money. This is only to say that missions are missionary. 
We are, however, looking forward to and working for the 
time when we shall be no longer needed and the Church 
no longer an exotic. 

With missions in general I was in no way disappointed. 
Not speaking the language, and with so short an expe- 
rience, of course I cannot profess to speak with authority, 
but judging by sight (not always a bad criterion if 
used carefully), and from the information provided by 
missionaries, I saw no room to doubt that a very real 
Christianity was being formed. The adverse judgments 
of colonists — ^whose ignorance of the language for all 
practical purposes was as great as my own, and their desire 
to understand and sympathise a great deal less — did not 
shake that opinion ; for one reason because their eager 
excitement and bitterness on the subject were in such 
marked contrast to the dispassionate coolness and caution 
of the missionaries. In regard, however, to this special 
question of a self-supporting native Church I confess the 
progress made was disappointing, and I am somewhat 
emboldened to think my criticism of our methods correct, 
because the defects which I thought I saw there are those 
of which we are so conscious at home. 

It is one of our national characteristics to trust in men 
rather than in systems. How much good there is in this I 
shall not discuss, but when this trust in men becomes a trust 
in oneself and one's own work, when it becomes contempt 
of method and indifference to rightness of work, it is a grave 
evil. I believe we all feel that we clergy do far too much for 
our people, and make them do far too little for themselves. 
By this I do not mean that we are indifferent to, that 
we do not ardendy welcome and desire, lay help. I mean 
rather that all the activity of the parson himself and of all 
the workers he can gather round him is concentrated far 
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too much upon Church-going, Sunday Schools, and other 
results directly connected with his own machinery, far too 
little addressed to the building up of an independent 
religious and Church character. The result appears in the 
manufacture of Church-goers rather than of Churchmen. 
It seems to me that precisely this same defect is at work 
in the mission field. If it is true, terribly true, that 
we are doing too little ; in another sense, equally true, we 
are doing too much. And if so, it will result that we are 
making Mission-boys rather than Christians. This indeed 
is the colonial criticism, and, much as the colonist damages 
his own cause by his violent partisanship, I think it does 
need considering. 

The possibility of a self-supporting native Church 
<lepends on three things : {a) its ministry, (d) its manage- 
ment, (c) its finance. It is the first and third of these of 
-which I propose specially to speak. The second is largely 
involved in the other two, and I know too little of it to say 
much. 

The question of the ministry I must take first as the 
turning-point of everything. In South Africa not much 
progress has been made.^ The large admixture with the 
white population has made it partly more difficult, partly 
less pressing. In Central Africa, however, very careful 
attention has been given to the subject for a long time. It 
is the more striking that in both places the missionaries 
made the same answer. They were hoping for the day 
when the native Church would be able to stand in some 
degree by itself ; yet both agreed that there was no visible 
prospect of such a state, however distant. 

I am quite willing to admit that I also may be only 
manifesting the usual English impatience of slow growth. 
A thoroughly formed Christian character is a matter of 
generations, if not of centuries. Unquestionably also the 
African starts far behind the Greek of 50 a.d. ; perhaps 
even behind the English of 597 a.d., though that is not 
so certain. It might be retorted that after all our 
experience we ought to be better adepts at missionary 

^ I am speaking here especially of the northern and eastern dioceses. I 
believe that a good deal more has been done in Grahamstown and Kaffraria, 
and perhaps Zululand. 
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work than St. Augustine, though some will think that also 
is not certain. Anyhow, thirty years is a fairly long time 
for an experiment, and before we start on another thirty 
years we may well reconsider our system. In looking at 
the work in progress I could not help calling to mind, 
that there are two ways of training oflficials. You may 
appoint your junior officials and pair them off as assistants 
to men of more experience on whom the real responsibility 
rests. As these drop off in time, you must hope that their 
subordinates will be ready to take their place. So far as 
the punctual performance of routine duties goes, according 
to office tradition — which some folk call red-tape — thi3 
system will answer well enough ; but the junior will have 
lost all originality, independence, and self-confidence long 
before the time comes when he can use such gifts. On the 
other hand, you may — not quite at the beginning but very 
early — give your junior his own sphere, and leave him with 
only a general supervision. All modem European military 
authorities declare the latter to be the only sound principle. 
Nothing but responsibility can train for responsibility. 
Unfortunately for all armies, they have allowed it to be 
too much overridden in practice. Of the navy, however, it 
is the very life. It is not on the battleship but on the 
torpedo boat and destroyer that our young officers are 
made. 

It seemed to me that this was the lesson we most 
needed. Even where the native ministry has been made 
a leading feature, the native clergy are not given sufficient 
responsibility. Our own natural energy, the dislike and 
dread of seeing things done badly or left undone, throw 
them altogether into the background. How fatal this 
policy can be all history shows. Paris fell in 1814 because 
the boundless energy of Napoleon had sucked out of his 
subordinates all independent force of character, even the 
independent desire to help him. All our books on India 
bewail the way in which interference of superiors by 
telegraph undermines the self-confidence of officials, who 
report, and are expected to report, when they ought to act. 
If this error leads to such disastrous results even in a 
people so naturally independent and individualistic as 
ourselves, all the greater, no doubt, is the temptation, but 
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it IS also all the more serious, when we are trying to evoke 
the first beginnings of independence in a race so weak. 

The African native is a very curious person. He has 
a remarkable tenacity about his own ways and habits, he 
feels and resents being disregarded, but outwardly he is 
still more remarkably submissive. Such a nature ought by 
sympathy and encouragement to be capable of great 
development, but if it is not developed it is very apt to 
revenge itself by reverting to its lower and more animal 
ways at the first opportunity, as the one genuinely native 
thing, a process which very largely accounts for the 
strange aberrations of purely native sects in southern U.S.A., 
Liberia, and elsewhere. For the native has a pride, though 
the casual observer might deny it. He can be very patient 
and docile if he feels he is getting on ; very impatient if he 
thinks he is being kept back. A priest told me that if in 
any disciplinary case the English clergyman tried to hold 
a court of inquiry the natives would be very polite and 
answer all his questions, but he would find nothing out. 
If he turned the case over to the native Church Council 
they would throw themselves into it with zest, examining 
and cross- examining till they knew everything. This 
system of native administration has been strongly urged 
by " Lien," on behalf of the Chinese Missions, in the 
Guardian for 1902 (June). 

My criticism, that the native ministry ought to be 
allowed more independence than is commonly given, is, I 
confess, somewhat vague. Having so slender an acquain- 
tance with the subject, I should not have ventured to urge 
so merely general a suggestion, and I should have thought 
it of little use to urge it, if it were not that I thought I saw 
grpunds for a real division of the field. This is the lesson 
of the battleship. So long as there are superior officers 
constantly present, so long it is impossible for the youngsters 
to learn more than the routine part of their work. It is 
the same in the mission. So long as English and native 
clergy are working at the same task, so long the superior 
capacity of the one will overlie and cramp the other. This 
is the system generally in use. There may be many 
native assistants or few, but practically almost all missions 
are essentially English missions ; the work is largely done 
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and closely watched over by Englishmen, as well as paid 
for by English money. Native men and native contribu- 
tions are merely supplementary. Is this the right system ? 
I see three objections to it. 

First, on the ground of its inadequacy. We must look 
our problem fairly in the face as a whole of very vast 
dimensions. Our feeling of shame at English indifference 
ought not to blind us to the disproportion of possibility 
to need, even if that indifference were by way of being 
remedied. No doubt we need more men. How many 
more ? If we doubled our whole numbers from Japan to 
Klondike, would this suffice, or anything like suffice ? 
When I urged this upon the missionaries I met, they could 
only acknowledge that the difference would be inappreciable. 
In a certain district we have two stations, with five clergy. 
If we had ten we might have four or five stations. What 
is that ? We have reached forty miles inland, with twenty 
miles of untouched heathenism behind us and eight 
hundred miles in front. Fifty clergy might do something, 
and five hundred would be a power, but now we have 
reached the region of dreams. Dreams certainly, if they 
are to be all Englishmen. If we really want a large harvest 
we must largely increase the area bearing crops. 

This, however, is the smallest part of the case. I would 
ask, secondly, is it possible for a white man and an English- 
man to make quite satisfactory converts at all ? Of course, 
this question must be taken in a general sense. It is obvious 
that in the beginning, where the natives are all heathen 
and only the white men are Christian, the latter must do 
the best they can. I can quite believe also that even if 
native missionaries could be imported from elsewhere the 
superior dignity of the white man is necessary at this stage 
to gain a hearing. Nevertheless, the question still remains, 
is native missionary work best done by natives or by 
Englishmen ? Can the latter do it really well at all ? 

I fully admit that the answer is not easy, and that on a 
prima facie view the answer is in our own favour. A 
missionary of great experience rather alarmed me by saying 
that, expensive as the white man was, he was really cheaper 
than the native agent owing to his superior energy and 
knowledge. Yet I think there are points both of practice 
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and principle to be set on the other side. As regards the 
former, a missionary of such long experience, of such pro- 
found sympathy with natives that they counted him one of 
themselves, of such facility in the language that it had 
become more natural to him than his own, told me that if 
he wanted a lesson taught he preferred to give it to his 
young native deacon to deliver. 

The question of principle, however, goes much deeper, 
and this is my third objection. All our great missionary 
leaders have realised the immense importance of distin- 
guishing between Anglicisation and Christianisation. We 
are to make the native Christian in himself, in direct 
dependence, that is, upon the- grace which God gives to 
His people, not upon the grace given to someone else as 
a European intermediary ; for this is what we really mean 
when we speak of independence, self-support, of their own 
energy and our energy. To our recognition of this aim, 
granted that our ablest and most enlightened missionaries 
understand it, does it follow that the average missionary 
understands it } Yet any common system must be such as 
can be worked by average men, not by those of special 
insight and self-restraint. Again, even \i it were an aim 
universally understood, is the Englishman capable of putting 
himself on a native level, or is it desirable that he should 
do so even in the best sense ? Finally, if he could and did, 
would the native accept him as such ? 

The rest of my queries may go as they will, but to my 
mind it seemed clear that as a general rule the native never 
can, and never does, accept Christianity pure from a white 
man. It is always to him mixed with a sense of European!- 
sation, of ** white man's magic,'* of white protection, however 
hard the missionary may try to disabuse him of that view. 
Of course, there are always exceptional men who are capable 
of seeing the abstract point, and of mentally stripping it of 
the form in which it came to them, but I could give only 
too many instances where, when the white teacher was 
withdrawn from his work, sometimes only temporarily, 
sometimes in spite of the substitution of a native priest, 
everything forthwith fell down flat and had to be rebuilt. 
This surely is the test of the whole business. Of course, 
there are also instances to the contrary, generally where 
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some such men as I have described were found to rise to 
the emergency, but this is only a proof of the rule. What 
we want is a system which shall normally produce that 
result, and be built on it, not one which may be often saved 
by it as a fortunate accident. I put the question to the 
most intelligent native clergy I met, "If we were with- 
drawn to-morrow, would the Church go on ? " ** No.'* 
**Then/' I said, '* you are still dependent on the European 
not on God." What other conclusion can be drawn ? 

Perhaps it is easiest to explain the incapacity of the 
native to follow English ideas, to translate the really 
essential part into his own life, if we take the financial 
side as an instance. Our intellectual ideas, ways of 
thinking and acting, may not be understood, but our 
finance is also hopelessly ^minderstood. It is not our 
fault, it could not be otherwise. It is difficult for anyone 
to understand that wealth is comparative, that a family 
of gentle birth will starve on ;^8o a year, which may be a 
fancy wage to an agricultural labourer. How, then, can we 
get an African native to understand that the missionary is 
a man who has made great sacrifices, when judged by 
native ideas he is wrapped in unheard-of wealth and 
luxury.^ The native has no means of distinguishing 
between mission funds and personal property. The 
former has much the effect which "papa's bank" had 
upon our childhood. Why was it that people who 
possessed whole shillings and sovereigns were so stingy 
about sweets, pocket-knives, and other purchasable articles ? 
I could tell of a locality where "meesion" was adopted 
into the dialect to express anything which was common 
property ; of a native who demanded a knife from the 
missionary, and being refused said, exactly as a child 
would, "If you give me this you can get another." A 
native deacon told a friend of mine that he could not 
understand why the people did give, except that they were 
always being told they ought to. Yet financial self-help is 
not only absolutely necessary to the possibility of a native 
church, it is in its own way a rough test of genuine 
progress. 

The very possibility of sound finance depends on its 
being comprehensible by those concerned. I was once con- 
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nected with a poor mission church in a fairly wealthy parish. 
The poor did practically nothing for themselves, perhaps 
there was ten shillings a week in the collection. A regular 
weekly subscription was started with a view to remedy this, 
It was proposed that the result should be applied to the 
Curate's Stipend Fund. The curate strongly objected. 
That fund must be filled anyhow. What interest would 
the people feel in appearing as contributors of perhaps 
;^io or jC20 towards ;^i50? Let them first be made 
responsible for the expenses of their own church and 
services, so that there would be some ostensible gain 
from effort. That was an attainable object to reach, and 
it would call out voluntary services and a certain pride in 
what they were doing. The protest was rejected, and the 
whole attempt collapsed in twelve months. The same 
forces are at work in Africa. The native lives in a wattle- 
and-daub hut. The mission provides a stone church which 
he is paid to help in building, filled with ornaments, 
furniture and vestments from a church shop, having been 
duly made in England or Germany to ecclesiastical pattern ; 
the inevitable harmonium is imported and an English 
priest established, cheap at jC 120 a year. The native 
looks on wondering. Of course we do not expect him to 
pay for it. The lavishness of it all is hopelessly beyond 
his means — however simple it may be to English eyes — 
but we do urge him to contribute something towards it. 
The European is very wise, and therefore right, so he 
produces a few pence or farthings from such coinage as he 
may possess, wondering still more. But this is not native 
Christianity, nor does it seem to me quite the way 
to it. 

My point is that this whole work should have been 
native from almost the very start. Let them build their 
own church, if not of mud, at least of sun-dried bricks, 
made, laid, and thatched by themselves, provide their own 
vestments and ornaments from such things as they have, 
maintain their own pastor, one of themselves. They will 
know then what they are doing, and can be asked to work 
for an end they can see. 1 1 may be, of course, impossible 
to carry out such a plan in its fulness. The Christian 
congregation may need a little help at starting, if they are 
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very few. If they work really well, we may reward them 
with a few gifts from England in vestments or fittings, in 
which they may take a pride, but this is a different thing 
from allowing them to suppose that a mysterious providence 
has allotted to the ''meesion" the duty of producing 
churches as the cloud does water and the earth mealies. 

If, then, the actual mission work proper is to be left to 
natives, what share remains for the white man ? I reply that 
which at present he alone can do— guidance and organisa- 
tion. It is here as it is in much manual work. The African 
often makes a very fair workman, but he is easily baffled 
by anything new or requiring delicacy of finish, and he 
has no business capacity. European supervision will be 
required at least until the new churches have a tradition of 
their own. Furthermore, the whole work of organisation, 
the selection and training of the ministry in all parts, and 
their guidance in facing new problems must remain with 
the European. 

When one has been busy working out in one's mind a 
solution to some problem, it is a little disappointing to one's 
vanity, but it is a relief to one's self-distrust, to find that 
the highly original answer one has attained is, after all, not 
original at all. This is my position now, for I find I have 
but worked round to the old cathedral system as it might 
be seen in England, if it were not that the ridiculous size 
of our dioceses has made the central organisation a mere 
name and ornament out of all living touch with the actual 
working parish. If, however, anyone can imagine a 
diocese small enough to allow the Bishop to exercise a real 
pastoral oversight over every part, with his canons main- 
taining the schools of the clergy, colleges for teachers, 
missioners grouped round the cathedral church, and, if it is 
to be in Africa, his lay industrial teachers ready to show 
the natives how to improve their churches and even their 
dwellings, if only they will do the work for themselves, — 
this is the ideal for which I plead. This is the work 
which is specially ours. Let this, the mother church, be 
stone-built if you will, but even then let the services be 
such as can and shall serve as a model which the outer 
churches can profitably imitate without a disastrous aping. 
This is for the present our work. It is impossible, as it is 
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unreasonable, that the natives to whom money is all but 
unknown should be asked to pay for it, or even towards 
it Let it be our gift But it is not impossible nor un- 
reasonable that they should be required to keep their own 
priest and their own church in their own village, and it is 
there, in that surrounding paroikia^ that the real work of 
gaining and instructing converts should be done by native 
clergy. I have .used Jepiscopal terms in this description 
because they are those which rightly belong to the system, 
but I need not say that I do not mean to imply that every 
head of a central [station should be in episcopal orders 
merely because he has the oversight of a district. In the 
malarious parts of Africa we cannot for our own sakes 
multiply episcopal sees unduly, where men are liable at 
any moment to be invalided home and forbidden to return. 
Nevertheless, I most earnestly hope that the proper idea 
of a diocese will not be lost sight of. Home notions of 
what a Bishop: means may make it necessary that we 
should repeat in the mission field the impossible organisa- 
tions to which we are accustomed, but there is a great store 
of significance in the reply of a Bishop of Hong Kong 
I remember seeing years ago : 

" If you ask^me whether any of our Chinese converts are fit 
for the episcopal] office, I shall have to ask in reply, of what kind 
of diocese ? If you' mean of such dioceses as we have now, I must 
answer 'no/ If, however, you mean of dioceses of a really 
manageable size, I should say ' yes.' " 

I have given this last remark because I believe it 
contains a hint of some real value for the future, but I 
return to the consideration of my present ideal, that in all 
well-established missions the actual mission work should 
be entrusted to native clergy, and will be best done by 
them, that all newly established missions should work 
directly towards that aim. Is this a practical method 'i 
That is a very vital question, as all practical questions are. 
I can give at least two instances in favour of the affirmative. 
If I am correctly informed, the Russian Church Mission, 
with its twenty thousand converts, is one of the most suc- 
cessful in Japan, yet it has been worked from the beginning 
by precisely one European. Amongst our own attempts 
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the Uganda Mission is certainly one of the most striking, 
and its results have been due directly to native energy. 
I admit that these are not conclusive. Japanese are not 
Africans, and even the Baganda are a very exceptional 
tribe. On the other hand many missionaries, and almost 
all colonists, express opinions strongly adverse to any 
considerable trust in native agents, (i) One missionary 
opinion I have quoted above. (2) Another priest of 
exceptional weight, but whose name I prefer not to quote, 
as I only know the statement at second hand, has said that 
he never knew a native (Indian) priest who could stand 
without propping or work without prodding. (3) Another 
spoke to me feelingly of the Indian priest in patent leather 
boots, lamenting that his salary of jC200 a year was quite 
insufHcient. (4) A colonist of unusual sympathy summed 
up his experience of the native African clergy he had 
met as " fat, lazy, impudent ; men who would not give way 
to you in the street, I mean where a European would." 
These are sample opinions of men who were speaking of 
what they had seen, and who were pointing to grave 
dangers.^ 

The native, certainly of Africa, and in spite of his 
ancient civilisation we can trace something of it in India, 
is a child ; the European is a grown man. As I have said 
before, the former is quite conscious of it He fully 
appreciates discipline, and he certainly needs it. If that is 
forgotten, if he is allowed all the privileges and style of a 
grown man, the inordinate vanity and self-consciousness of 
his childhood will assert themselves, and there are hardly 
any limits to the fool he will rejoice to make of himself 
in the .effort to ape the swagger of a position he does 
not understand. If now the reader will consider the 
four opinions given above, he will see that the last two 
are simply the observation of results due visibly to this 
cause. The native clergy were not native clergy at all in 
the true sense of the word, but natives lifted out of native 
life, paid agents of a missionary society, just as the white 

^ It may prevent misunderstanding if I mention that the author of the first 
remark, I believe, and the author of the third, I know, to be entirely in favour 
of the general policy here advocated. It was indeed from the latter that I 
really learnt it. 
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man is, and making desperate efforts to live up to what 
they suppose to be implied in that dignity. 

The first and second opinions point to causes less 
simple. No doubt want of energy is a natural result of a 
false position like this, yet there are other causes at work. 
It is a prevailing and a very deplorable characteristic of 
the African.' It is said that we English make our activity 
into a fetish. I venture to doubt the accuracy of the 
criticism. Activity of life is essential to health, whether 
moral, intellectual, or physical. Our own error is not so 
much an over-worship of activity as an over-worship of 
particular forms of activity, especially the material forms. 
The African is not wanting in energy in the Indian sense ; 
he has no preference for meditation as above work. His 
deficiency lies rather in discipline and continuity of applica- 
tion. He has a great deal of energy, but with a school- 
boy's love of idling, and getting thereby into all the 
mischief that thoroughly idle boys do get into. 

If this estimate be correct, and I think it will be accepted 
by those competent to judge, it will follow that the whole 
possibility of the plan proposed lies in the possibility of 
giving the African the necessary training. There is one 
thing in our favour, he is very docile. There are two 
things against us. His very docility and submissiveness are 
a continual temptation to us to override him, when we ought 
to encourage. Secondly, with great physical power, his 
intellectual capacity is very small. Stupidity is not neces- 
sarily a serious failing, still less a moral fault, but it is very 
apt to lead to both. In the first place, stupid people, partly 
through shrinking from the effort to use what works so 
slowly, and partly in self-distrust of their ability, naturally 
incline to stick to sheer routine. In the second place, when 
a comfortable unintelligent tradition has once established 
itself, interest in one's work is impossible. There is no 
longer ideal, or vision, or purpose ; there is only a bare 
performance to be gone through for reasons which it may 
be supposed someone understands, but in which we are not 
concerned. This labour is very wearisome to anyone, and 
it is hardly possible that it should not lead to want of 
energy. 

To the theorist, then, our duty is plain — unfortunately, 
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to the practical man, a far more important person, it is 
much obscured. For, just as the native's submissiveness is 
a continual temptation to use our power when we ought 
to be calling out his, so his stupidity is a continutil tempta- 
tion to leave him in the unintelligent routine he prefers. 
Yet this is the most fatal course we can follow, and it is not 
a necessary one. There are things which as yet he cannot 
understand, but it is vital to him, and therefore vital to our 
work, that we should ensure that of everything entrusted to 
him he shall be taught to see for himself not merely the 
mechanism he is to use but the object he is to gain, and 
how the one fits the other. 

Of all the missionary sights I saw, among many deeply 
impressive, the most impressive was the last I have seen 
a school of natives, stupid, unoriginal, plodding — or not 
plodding — ^listlessly through their set duty, filled with 
independent energy and life ; young pupil teachers, and 
older teachers and possible aspirants, working with or with*- 
out supervision, studying by themselves in playtime and 
holidays, to learn more, to increase their efficiency. Their 
own explanation was the best : ** We have learnt to know 
what we are doing, and it is that which has made us 
industrious." Of course they were Africans, and therefore 
backward and slow. Picked boys were doing arithmetic 
who in England would have been doing algebra, but that is a 
matter of no moment. What is of moment is that these 
boys were not learning a multiplication table, but under- 
standing multiplication, and as teachers were full of keenness 
to make their pupils understand it too. It was so far a matter 
of teachers only ; but, if our God continues to those boys the 
gifts of grace He is now giving, we may see in another ten 
or twenty years a really living native Church, instinct with 
the same enthusiasm, made by purely native agency, without 
further European staff than already exists. 

When, then, I suggest that missionary work proper 
should be left more to native clergy, I want to be under- 
stood as coupling it in my mind with this question of train- 
ing. If native clergy are put into English houses with 
English salaries, I do not see what could come of it except 
the expenditure of their time and wits on the maintenance of 
a swagger imitative of English dignity. But native clergy 

N 
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really trained, not to throw about Scripture texts and to 
repeat the Thirty-nine Articles, but to understand with their 
own minds what the Gospel means to their own people, 
are a very different matter. The understanding may be 
elementary, but so long as they do understand that will 
make little difference, since their people's needs are also 
elementary. 

Herbert Kelly. 
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ANGLO-INDIAN NOVELISTS AND HINDUISM. 

The majority of Anglo-Indian novelists use India only as 
a scenic background. And the India they give us is India 
seen through the arches of the bungalow's verandah, a 
semi-tropical land of palm and bamboo and rice, or, it may 
be, a level sun-burnt plain of ripening grain and dark-leaved 
mango groves beside some northern city. In the end we 
are invariably transported to a Himalayan station clinging 
to the steep hill-side, and from beneath which the tall 
deodars and pines overlook the misty heat-saturated plains 
below. Natives are introduced because they are the people 
of the land, and because they are picturesque, but they 
merely serve the purpose of an operatic chorus, to be seen 
but not to be understood. But if such delineations are 
the rule, there are brilliant exceptions, writers who have 
attempted to overcome the strangeness of the subject, the 
differences of civilisation, heredity, race, religion and en- 
vironment, and to bring the reader into living touch with 
the secret promptings of the Eastern mind. How far have 
they succeeded ? What glimpses do we get of the strange 
ways and stranger thoi^hts of the Orient ? Does the novel 
reader obtain from the author's pages any impressions com- 
parable to those which the more serious student reaches 
through Dr. Stein's translation of the Rajatarangini or the 
classic work of Tod ? Of the many tests which present 
themselves, I shall take one — the account our novelists 
give of Hinduism. 

India is a land of religions. Some of them are among 
the (^dest in the world, and, like Buddhism, have made the 
tour of half a continent Others are of yesterday or to-day, 
for new cults in India are more numerous than new chapels 
in London. Among them you may find specimens of the 
grossest superstition, the darkest beliefs ; you may also find 

N 2 
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systems which have influenced the latest philosophic schools 
of Europe. Sir M. Williams says that traces of almost 
every religious idea which has agitated mankind may be 
found in Hindu literature. And these beliefs and super- 
stitions form the basis of a great society — the theocracy 
of caste. As well depict a typical Spaniard without the 
Inquisition, or a typical Scot without the Covenant, as a 
Hindu without Hinduism. The landscape itself bears 
witness to the presence of the gods — a rude stone daubed 
with red ochre, a wisp of leaves with faded marigolds in 
some forest glade, a pipal-tree — the haunt of whispering 
demons — ^with clay figures at its feet, the platform of the 
rude village godlings in the clump of trees outside the 
mud-built hamlet, temples to innumerable gods in every 
winding street or lane, and the fantastic river fronts of 
great cities, where the massive monastery walls and 
pinnacled temples and broad bathing ghats with their 
endless crowds rise from the brink of the swirling stream. 
Everything bears witness to the presence of the gods. 
The gods are everywhere, for they are more numerous 
than men. 

To judge therefore of the accuracy of our novelists by 
their allusions to Hinduism is a true test, although a 
religious novel like ** Hypatia " is probably impossible. Not 
that the materials are wanting ; there has been a constant 
clashing of creeds in India for the last 3,000 years ; but 
the ideas are too strange, the interests too remote to 
attract our ready sympathy. Still, since a picture of 
Hindu life without reference to Hinduism is clearly im- 
possible, we are entitled to ask how it is painted ; what do 
our novelists make us see ? What is it that we under- 
stand ? 

Three most competent witnesses at once present them- 
selves, Mr. Kipling, Mrs. Steel, and Mr. R. E. Forrest 
All three differ greatly in their methods. Mr. Kipling's 
hero is the man in the street, his language the language of 
the bazars, but no one has rendered with greater power 
the sub-conscious mind, the intuitive beliefs of the people^ 
the atmosphere which surrounds them. Mrs. Steel is an 
admirable artist; her canvas is large, her figures are 
numerous ; she is full of life ; and a unity of plot and 
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sentiment informs the composite whole. But, excellent 
observer though she be, she appears to us an observer 
from the outside only, and her psychological studies are 
apt to be tinged with European sentiment. Mr. Forrest 
surpasses both his compeers in his knowledge of the 
language and of the people ; his '* Bond of Blood," true to 
life and full of dramatic power, is one of the best purely 
Indian novels ever penned ; while the earlier chapters of 
his most recent work, " The Sword of Azrael," are masterly 
in the fulness and accuracy of their detail. Let us see 
then how our three witnesses represent the salient points 
of Hindu religious life and belief. 

I. 

Every morning the Hindu awakens to a round of 
religious duties. With his ablutions he exorcises the 
demons from his body ; his bath is a ceremonial purifi- 
cation ; he salutes the rising sun, which has dispelled the 
powers of darkness ; and when he eats he draws the magic 
circle, and sets aside portions for gods and animals and 
departed spirits. Devout men are as common in India as 
elsewhere, and many a busy man spends hours in medita- 
tion on the Sacred Name. To this daily life of ceremonial 
or of piety our novelists make many allusions. That 
" very fearful man," the Bengali Babu in ** Kim," brushes his 
teeth elaborately with a twig of the sacred nim. Mrs. 
Steel's Brahman silently throws away his food when the 
shadow of a European has fallen upon it. Takht Singh, 
the manly Rajput Zemindar in " The Sword of Azrael," 
devotes his mornings to his religious duties before he sallies 
forth to hunt the boar or to skirmish with his encroaching 
rival. His counterpart, the pious Dharm Singh, plants 
trees and digs wells for the traveller ; eats only what has 
been cultivated and cooked by Brahmans ; feeds the birds, 
the fishes, and the ants ; and although he meets Europeans 
with an embarrassed courtesy, he drives away the scent of 
the polluting presence by rubbing himself with cow-dung. 

Nor have our novelists omitted the part which women 
play. The feeding and worship of the household gods and 
the minor duties of religion are their care ; the man reserves 
himself for great occasions. Mrs. Steel points out the love 
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of the women for ritual and omens ; '' Kim " has many a growl 
at the subservience of the women to the priests. All alike 
notice their soft-hearted charity to Brahmans and to beggars. 
Regarding birth-ceremonies, we have a good deal of folk- 
lore. Especially amusing is Mrs. Steels picture of the 
mis-shapen, semi-amphibious fisherman Am-ma, combating, 
with the help of his crocodile's head and lights and bloody 
spear, the demons who await the appearance of the new- 
bom child to devour it We have also some mention of 
death ceremonies, and how the spirit will not pass until the 
body is laid upon the mother earth ; but curiously enough, 
except in the '' Naulahka,'' Ikde or nothing is said of a Hindu 
wedding. In the " Naulahka," the poorest of Mr. Kipling's 
works, we read of the elephants and trappings, crowds and 
processions at the marriage of a H indu prince. But the 
weddings of humbler folk in town or village find no place in 
our novelists' pages. And yet they would seem to form an 
excellent subject — the marriage procession, the small bride- 
groom on the much bedizened pony, with his motley accom- 
paniment of men, the firing of guns, the festive songs with 
which the women greet the party, the protracted marriage 
festival, and the haggling Brahman who suspends the cere- 
mony in order to extort an extra fee. Such common 
scenes of Hindu life must have been omitted by pure 
accident, or it may be because Eastern love-making does 
not lead to matrimony. 

But Hinduism does not consist only of daily devotions 
and domestic ceremonies ; it has for every event its pro- 
tector gods, its temple services, above all its passion-plays 
and great festas. And it is here that our novelists make 
chief default They nowhere treat of the corporate life of 
Hinduism and the part it plays. Casual allusion is made to 
the temple round. Mr. Forrest describes the worship of 
the monstrous Kali, and Mrs. Steel gives us a picture of 
what she calls the oldest shivala in Delhi, a small plain 
temple of black stone, with its black stone lingam and 
windowless cella at the roots of a great pipal-tree in a 
dilapidated courtyard. And yet the daily service is held 
everywhere and in temples of every kind, temples of mud 
and brick, stucco and stone, temples by the wayside, temples 
in retired gardens, or surrounded by umbrageous trees,. 
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until we reach those masterpieces where the Hindu fancy 
has run riot, and pillar and wall and gallery and roof are 
crowded with mnumerable figures, pure or obscene, and the 
vision reels before the unrestrained luxuriance of gods and 
men and animals, josding and intermixed. But to none of 
these do our novelists allude. 

Nothing impresses a foreigner more than the religious 
plays, the great festivals and fairs of H induism ; nothing 
does so much to stamp the history of the gods upon the 
Hindu mind. Every season has its festival. There is the 
satumalian riot of the Holi, when the new fire of the spring 
is heralded with mummers and dancing, and lascivious songs 
and throwing of red dust ; the protracted drama of the 
Ramlila, when devout worshippers gaze with emotion on 
the life-history of Rama, the sufferings of the faithful Sita, 
goddess of the furrow, the death of the demon-king, and 
the triumph of the divine hero and of virtue. Or the stage 
may be in some shady garden, where boy-actors represent 
upon the sward the loves of Krishna and the jealousy of 
Radha, Queen of Beauty. Then comes the charming 
festival of the Dewali, when every house in town and 
village is lit with fairy lamps at sunset, and grave merchants 
gamble, and thieves steal, for luck. These are universal 
festivals, but every part of a country and every birthplace 
of a god has its own festivals and its own Holy Fair. And 
in addition to all these there are the private celebrations. 
Not even a jailbird can return to society until he has given 
a feast at which some hedge- Brahman chants the history of 
the Pandavas or of Rama. 

It is strange that our novelists should have availed 
themselves marvellously little of all this wealth of 
picturesque material. Mrs. Steel, who is at her best with 
crowds, gives us a picture of a procession of Durga Devi, 
in Delhi ; but we must go back to the " Competition 
Wallah " for a graphic picture of the riot of the Durga 
Puja. To make up for this all our novelists make large use 
of pilgrimages and bathing fairs. In the " Hosts of the 
Lord " the pilgrims form the background, if not the raison 
d'itre, of the novel. We are told of the innumerable 
imprints on the river sand, the crush in the bazars, the 
little bands led by their guides in saffron garb to the holy 
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city of Eeshwara, or is it Hardwar plus Sardhana 
transported to the Punjab ? The lama of " Kim " is for 
ever searching for the river that " washes away all taint 
and speckle of sin." Mr. Forrest describes for us the 
bathing ghats, and sends his doomed hero on a pilgrimage 
to Gunga. On the whole we get a good idqa of the bathing 
fairs, the mixture of business and devotion, the eagerness of 
the pilgrims for salvation, their deep-chested invocations, 
their expectation of miracles, their patient good nature and 
ready transition to laughter and chaff and trafficking and 
jollity — all that goes to the ensemble of a great religious 
meal 

If we turn from the life of the laity to the religious 
orders we shall find them pretty fully depicted. ''AH 
India is full of holy men stammering gospels in strange 
tongues, shaken and confused in the fires of their own zeal, 
dreamers, babblers, and visionaries," says ** Kim." They 
are of every degree, saints, recluses, ascetics, men earning 
a happier re-birth by their merits and their self-tortures, 
not to speak of the professional classes, the spiritual guides 
who are the father-confessors of Hinduism, the greedy 
priests, astrologers, alchemists, exorcists, and fortune- 
tellers. A holy man is interpenetrated with the deity, he 
has supernatural powers, his god is with him, and his curse 
is terrible. But who is the genuine possessor of super- 
natural power, and who the pretender? Since all holy 
men live on alms, that is a question to be asked, a perpetual 
puzzle. Perhaps it is safest to give to all. " At least one third 
of the population [of Benares] prays eternally to some group 
or other of the n^any million deities, and so reveres every 
sort of holy man." But one of Mrs. Steel's characters 
shrewdly remarks that there are forty-nine pretenders to 
one real claimant, and most of the holy men in our novels 
are blackguards. ** Kim " contains jibes at the greed and 
cunning of the priests, and a priest tries to drug and rob 
his guest, while the Saddhu is an ash-smeared and abusive 
drunkard. Mrs. Steel gives us a naked and clay-daubed 
fakir, the great eye of Siva painted on his forehead ; her 
Ghosain is a released jail-bird, and the instigator of the 
attempt to break open the jail. Jogi Gorakhnath, with his 
chaplet of skulls and his home inside a gun, half-impostor, 
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half-devotee, is a more elaborate sketch. Mr. Forrest's 
Yogi in the wood is a sleek and powerful ruffian ready to 
rob and murder any way-worn traveller whom chance 
may bring to his solitary fire. If we turn to the higher 
characters we shall find them sympathetically drawn. 
What a charming story is that of Poorun Bhagat, K.C.I.E., 
and how true to life! the statesman turned beggar, a 
recluse who takes up his abode on the steep hill-side where 
the outlook is towards the eternal snows, and who re- 
nouncing all the gods and worlds, strives to enter into the 
Ineffable Silence, alone with the Alone, in whom all mute 
animals put their trust, and who sacrifices his life to warn 
the kindly villagers below. The earnest simple-minded 
lama of " Kim," kind of heart, is almost equally good, 
although it must be admitted that Tibetan lamas are a 
rarity in India. Mr. Forrest's Sunyasi sits all day long in 
motionless meditation, and his abode is far from all men's 
habitation, a place where life is sacred. Mrs. Steel's 
Swami in the ill-kempt leaf-strewn garden at Delhi, where 
the birds and squirrels play unmolested all day long, 
is a picture of unworldly sweetness, and of sympathy with 
things dumb or suffering. " Thou hast learnt thy lesson, 
sister. Go in peace." 

IL 

It is hard to realise that millions believe as devoutly in 
Hinduism as we do in Christianity, that the spirit world is 
for them an ever-present reality, that thousands renounce 
all pleasure in this life in order to gain the next, and that 
women still long to rejoin their husbands through the fire. 
Still harder is it to realise that this land, which has been 
the land of uncounted religions from the beginning of time, 
is also the birthplace of the profoundest scepticism. This 
philosophic scepticism which deals not with the phenomenal 
worlds of gods and men and living things, but with that 
which is beyond them all, necessarily lies somewhat 
outside the province of the novelist. But of the shallow 
popular scepticism we have various examples. Takht 
Singh, in the " Bond of Blood," " had no violent unbelief 
as he had no strong belief ; he scoffed, jeered, mocked, dis- 
regarded, disobeyed, repented, made offerings and atone- 
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ments — he was a great man for atonements." A long- 
haired Bairagi, in " Kim/' declares that " there are no gods 
[in Benares] ; I have proved them." The Risaldar is 
pious in his way, but he takes his religion easily. As to 
the life after death he says ; " Let the gods order it. I 
have never pestered them with prayers ; I do not think 
they will pester me." And although he had drunk his 
skinful of Gunga water, it had only given him a flux. 

But behind this easy scepticism our novelists reveal 
certain profound religious instincts and beliefs, sex, sacri- 
fice and atonement, the illusion of things, the yearning for 
the divine. 

1. In Christianity there is neither man nor woman, the 
souls of all are alike before God, and sex is a passing 
accident in that region where is neither marriage nor giving 
in marriage. But sex is one of the basal ideas of great 
polytheist creeds. They are occupied with the mystery 
of the generation of life, the creative energy, the passive 
hyle. It is life that they worship, life and the generation 
of life. Mrs. Steel is the only one who has seized the 
importance of sex in Hinduism ; she returns to it over and 
over again. ** The mystery of such womanhood as Tara 
Devi's and little Zora's oppressed him. Their eternal cult 
of purely physical passion, their eternal struggle for perfect 
purity and constancy, not of the soul but the body, their 
worship alike of sex, and of Him who made it, seemed 
incomprehensible." " They were women, born temptresses 
of virtuous men, and they were proud of the fact." On 
the other hand, ** Women sit ever on the knees of the gods, 
as we have sat on theirs, seeing they are the mothers of us 
all." •* Men follow other leads, other loves. But they do 
not find what they seek, so they come back to her, to the 
many-named woman." 

2. In the study of religions the doctrine of sin has a 
very varied meaning. For philosophic Hinduism it means 
passion, darkness, ignorance. But in popular parlance it is 
confined to offences against the other worlds, the world of 
the gods, and the world of the animals ; it is sometimes a 
conscious but generally an unconscious violation of tabu. 
And the misfortune is that your daily occupation may lead 
you to commit a thousand sins of which you are not in the 
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least aware, the killing of worms, the neglect to salute a 
demon, the defilement of a grave* Grievous ills may over- 
take you for such offences. Now there are two modes of 
deliverance from transgression — ablution and sacrifice. Of 
the bathing fairs and pilgrimages I have already spoken. 
Sacrifice is useful to avert the anger of the gods ; the 
victim takes the sinner's place ; it is also useful to gain the 
divine favour — a sweet-smelling offering. Nay more, by 
the violent death of a human victim you obtain a new and 
powerful guardian demon ; so that the spirit of the man eaten 
by the tiger rides on the tiger's head and guides him ever 
after. Our novelists, therefore, employ this motive largely. 
In the " Hosts of the Lord " and the ** Bond of Blood " the 
sacrifice of a human being forms one of the pivots of the 
story. The ** Bond of Blood " is based upon it. The 
sacred bard pledges his life for the fulfilment of the Bond ; 
if the debtor makes default, the herald will kill himself, 
and an everlasting curse alight upon the debtor. In the 
days of violence, when religion was the only protection 
of the weak, the threatened suicide of a holy man was 
a common means of compulsion. In the ** Hosts of the 
Lord " we have an equally common but still more savage 
idea. The water will not run in the new canal until it is 
provided with guardian deities : to provide these a great 
slaughter of prisoners must take place. Many a district 
officer has been disturbed by the consternation which the 
opening of a new bridge or a railway creates. 

3. No Indian belief is more widespread or more famous 
than the doctrine of illusion — maya. Illusion not in a 
cynical but in a kindly sense. Hindus have indeed an 
immense appreciation, not only of the good things of life 
but of nature. The sparkle of the innumerable sunbeams, 
the murmured harmonies of streams, the sough of the wind, 
the crash and thunder of the tempest, the terror of the 
earthquake, life and death, love and hatred, all the plastic 
energies and passing moods of the world are mirrored in 
that favourite theme of Hindu thought — the tumultuous 
dance of Siva. And it is all illusion, all a dream, a 
dream projected by the self-existent one. The universe is 
not to be called the vesture of God, or the embodied 
thought of the creative spirit, but the phantasmagoric play 
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of the sleepless mind. To escape from the deception of 
the senses, affections, desires, to enter into the realities of 
the Infinite ; that is wisdom. A doctrine so characteristic 
and so striking could not escape the notice of our novelists, 
and it forms a recurrent note of the lama's teaching in 
" Kim." He expounds the Wheel of Life to Kim, 

''bidding him note how the flesh takes a thousand thousand 
shapes, desirable or detestable as men reckon, but in truth of no 
account cither way ; and how the stupid spirit, bond-slave to the 
Hog, the Dove, and the Serpent, lusting after betel-nut, a new yoke 
of oxen, women, or the favour of kings, is bound to follow the body 
through all the Heavens and all the Hells." 

The blow which the lama receives is " but a shadow 
upon a shadow." The gods are "dreams of dreams." 
The kindly, sharp-tongued old Rani from Kulu has 
millions of lives to pass before she can be released from 
her attachment to the shows of the world. Indeed all 
those delightful scenes on the Road are mere illustrations 
of the Wheel of Life ; the world's illusion. 

4. If the illusion of things is a leading dogma, the 
search for salvation is one of the deepest instincts of the 
Hindu mind. It forms the burden of ** Kim," and of the 
'* Hosts of the Lord " ; the search for the River of Righteous- 
ness, the unwearied desire to reach the cradle of the gods. 
In the search there is a great longing but no impatience 
since " the search is sure." And faith has its reward, for 
there is the joy of finding. Kim's lama attains to ecstasy, 
although Mr. Kipling's description of it misses — what it 
misses rarely — the ring of reality. Mrs. Steel's pilgrims 
are " frantic with joy " when the water springs up in the 
Pool of Immortality, although there is still " that wailing 
note which lingers always in humanity's claim to have 
found its lost Paradise." But when the marvel is gone, 
the mystery past, **the very pilgrims between their re- 
current cries were chattering, laughing over the everyday 
details of life." 

It would be possible to gather from our novelists many 
other illustrations of the Hindu mind, the brotherhood of 
animals (who are suffering souls), transmigration, merit, 
and a wealth of folk-lore. Mr. Kipling's remark that 
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'* the Plains had treated the lama as a holy man among holy 
men, but the Hills worshipped him as one in the confidence 
of all the devils," would in itself furnish the text for a 
treatise. Indeed " Kim" might almost be called a theo- 
logical novel, if a story so loosely constructed, although 
often so delightful, can be called a novel. But we have 
done. Our novelists have portrayed with much skill 
many aspects of Hinduism, but they are perhaps at their 
best with the lower forms, the primitive instincts of 
humanity. We miss especially the higher beliefs, fate, 
idealism, pessimism, the chain of existence, the fruits of 
action, the beauty of the contemplative life. For a 
dramatic representation of these we must go elsewhere ; 
we shall find them nowhere better represented than in 
some of Sir A. C. Lyall's poems, or in scattered pictures in 
his " Asiatic Studies." 

The religious instincts of humanity are everywhere the 
same, although their manifestations may be very diverse, 
and their aspirations abominable or grotesque. They 
have the same consciousness of the spirit-world, the same 
striving to enter into communion with the unseen, the same 
sense of want and loss, the same ecstasy of finding. As 
St. Augustine finely says, they cannot rest until they rest 
in God. We have learnt that Old Testament history and 
institution and prophecy were types of that which was 
to come. And may we not regard pagan beliefs and 
aspirations as anticipations and prefigurements of eternal 
verities ? The lower forms are gross and repulsive, but is 
not all advance from the physical, material, and narrow 
to the spiritual and profound ? It is possible to find 
anticipations of some of the most sacred truths of our 
Religion in the Shepherd Kings of the Chaldaean plains, 
and in the identification of the ancient Egyptian with his 
judge Osiris. God reflects himself in the minds of men 
in a thousand ways — a never-ending Revelation. "It is 
a long way to the feet of the One, but thither do we all 
travel." 

J. Kennedy. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE COLONIAL 
CHURCHES IN OUR MISSIONARY 

EXPANSION. 

I. — That the sacred duty of the evangelisation of the world — 
laid by our Lord's command upon all Christian Churches, 
as indeed on all Christian souls — is yet, by the providence 
of God, laid with a special fulness of obligation and 
opportunity on our own English Christianity, is a truth 
which we all acknowledge in theory, and are, we may trust, 
coming to realise more and more in practice. No man, it 
may be noted in passing, did more to bring that duty home 
to our own Church of England with a strong and passionate 
earnestness, than the great Archbishop, whose loss we are 
now mourning. But how shall this duty be best performed, 
and how shall it be most closely and harmoniously united 
with our primary duty to our own English people ? 

There are clearly two methods of action on this all- 
important matter. We may, on the one hand, proceed 
along the lines of the unexampled expansion of English 
dominion, and of the " spheres of influence " which lie 
beyond it, seeking to christianise this world-wide extension 
of our power and responsibility. We may, on the other 
hand, strike out boldly beyond it into the world at large, 
recognising all humanity as the kingdom of God, realising 
towards all alike a brotherhood in Christ, which embraces 
even those who as yet know Him not, and striving to fulfil 
on a larger scale the boast of the old Christian apologist, 
that the banner of the Cross can and must advance far 
beyond the standards of the greatest earthly empire. 

Now it is to this latter method that we ordinarily give 
the name of missionary enterprise. It seems to involve a 
larger boldness of conception ; it has about it a greater 
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glory and attractiveness ; it can more readily kindle a 
glowing missionary enthusiasm. It is impossible for any 
true Christian to fail for a moment to glory in it, to recog- 
nise it as an integral and essential element of the duty of 
the Church of Christ, and to acknowledge its reflex influence 
on the vitality and energ^y of the Church at home. The 
claims of such work as this on Christian enthusiasm it is 
not necessary to discuss. But I have sometimes felt that 
sufficient stress is not ordinarily laid on the true missionary 
power of the other method of expansion. May it not be 
doubted whether it does not promise a more solid and 
permanent expansion of the kingdom of Christ — whether 
it does not represent a closer following out of God's mani- 
fest providence, and the discharge of a more obvious and 
more urgent responsibility ? 

It is the object of this article to suggest, in the light of 
some study and some experience, the consideration of this 
question. I remember that after the martyrdom of Bishop 
Hannington there were immediate offers of men to supply 
his place, and to face, in the enthusiasm of missionary 
enterprise, the dangers and the hardships of this outpost of 
the g^reat army of God. At the same time it happened 
that an important colonial bishopric was vacant ; and those 
who had to select a man for the charge found their task one 
of not inconsiderable difficulty, mainly because its great 
missionary opportunities were not properly recognised. 
Colonial work and missionary work were looked upon as 
absolutely distinct I desire to protest earnestly against 
such distinction, and to bring out, so far as I can, the 
great missionary opening, which is given us through the 
development of the daughter Churches of the Anglican 
communion. 

I do not propose here to refer to the duty of the propa- 
gation of the Gospel, laid upon our English Christianity by 
the possession of the wonderful Indian empire, in which a 
comparative handful of Englishmen — about one in three 
thousand — rule directly or indirectly over some 350 million 
of human souls. To that duty (thank God I) we are 
awakening. In the spirit of the late Queen's noble procla- 
mation at the inauguration of the Imperial Government of 
India, while we frankly recognise the religious liberty of all 
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Its various races, and give impartial justice and protection 
to all, we are not now ashamed of a firm assertion of our 
own Christianity, and a prayer that God will grant us grace 
to act as Christian rulers for the benefit of all. Every year 
shows an increase of missionary activity, not only through 
our great missionary societies, but through the growth of 
our ecclesiastical organisation. Far we are, very far, as 
yet from any adequate fulfilment of our gigantic task. But 
at least we are beginning to realise it, and to see that the 
attempt to discharge it is a notable example of that follow- 
ing up by christianisation the expansion of our empire 
under the providence of God, to which I have referred, as 
one method of the advance of His kingdom. 

In order to narrow too wide a subject, it will be sufficient at 
this time to confine our attention to the colonial Churches, 
which, mostly within the last fifty years, have grown up 
everywhere, as daughter Churches, substantially indepen- 
dent and self-governed, and yet bound to the mother 
Church in a true spiritual unity. In respect of our national 
life, we have now come to feel more than ever that the 
influence of England over the history of the world must 
be exercised, not merely from the old mother country, but 
also through the great colonies, which have grown up to 
a certain maturity of power — ^all preserving essentially the 
same English character, but each impressing on that 
character a peculiar stamp of development. Leadership 
(we understand), and the burden which comes from 
leadership, must attach to the old country still ; but it is a 
leadership which allows for, and reckons on, a real energy of 
service, and some independence of origination, in those who 
follow. What is thus recognised in regard to the colonies 
themselves must be equally recognised in respect of the 
colonial Churches. In the duty of evangelisation of the 
world the mother Church must still take the lead, in 
proportion to her wealth of spiritual and material resources. 
But each colonial Church has its own peculiar duties and 
opportunities through its contact with subject-races, and not 
infrequently has greater freedom and elasticity of action 
than the Church in this country. In the discharge, there- 
fore, of the great world-wide duty it is at least as important 
to strengthen our colonial Churches and to inspire them 
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with a sense of missionary duty, as to put forth our own 
•direct missionary energy. 

It may be remarked that the charter of our oldest 
missionary society — the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel — shows clearly that this was the inspiring idea 
and the guiding principle of its first action. In the first 
anniversary sermon in 1702 it was said, "The design is 
in the first place to settle the State of Religion, as well as 
may be, in our own people there . . . and then to proceed by 
the best methods they can to the Conversion of the Natives." 
In the charter itself both English and natives are described 
-equally as " the King's loving subjects " ; and towards both, 
as such, it is recognised that the duty of the Crown is ''to 
promote the glory of God by the instruction of our people 
in the Christian Religion." The great society has since 
entered upon the mission field beyond the borders of 
our empire. All must heartily wish it God-speed, in 
this branch of its work. But those who have most 
thoroughly studied its history, and have seen how that 
history has proved the value of its original idea, will 
be anxious that nothing, however important, shall be 
allowed to interfere with a right development of that 
idea, with the support, so far as is still necessary, of 
the daughter Churches of our colonial empire, and the 
'encouragement of the service which they can render for the 
evangelisation of the heathen, within or near*their borders. 

II. How great that service can be, and ought to be, 
will be made clear by a glance at the actual position of 
our three chief groups of colonial Churches — in North 
America, in Australasia, and in South Africa. The work 
«of these Churches indeed towards their own English people 
is largely evangelistic. Year by year the stream of 
English colonisation spreads over the vast territories, as 
yet imperfectly occupied, and by the nature of the case, 
likely still to be sparsely occupied, by our settlers. Even 
in our more settled colonial Churches there are so-called 
parishes, which are really missionary circuits, perhaps two 
hundred miles round, where the clergy have to minister 
as best they can to our own sheep scattered in the 
wilderness, and liable to be practically heathenised by their 
isurroundings. Every year, as new settlements are formed, 
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the Church has to follow them by establishing new missions, 
building new churches, and extending by degrees its 
regular organisation. The duty of this ministration taxes 
greatly the energies and the resources of the central 
government of the colonial Churches — so g^reatly that, 
although as a rule they are becoming self-supporting, they 
still need in some quarters help and encouragement from 
the mother Church, which must not be too hastily with- 
drawn.^ But yet, beyond this their first and most obvious 
duty, they find everywhere in various degrees opportunity 
and responsibility for missionary service to native races 
And these, though with much strain and difficulty, the 
colonial Churches are endeavouring to meet, not as 
here through missionary societies, but through their own 
Boards of Missions, appointed under sy nodical authority, 
and so representing the action of the Church as such. 

The call to this missionary energ^y varies considerably 
in the different groups of our colonies. 

(a) In the Dominion of Canada, for example — while the 
task of dealing by what is virtually mission work with the 
extraordinary expansion of European setdement in the 
North- West Territory, and in British Columbia, is pecu- 
liarly difficult and urgent — there is comparatively little to 
be done for the native races. For there, as we all know, 
the native population, although now studiously cared for in 
every way, has dwindled to comparative insignificance. 
In 1 901, out of a population of over 5,000,000 only some 
110,000 were returned as of the Indian race. But among 
them, and also among Negro and Chinese immigrants, 
missionary work is going on, partly through the missions 
of S.P.G. and C.M.S., partly through the missionary action 
of the Canadian Church itself ; and, as time goes on, when 
that Church has grown to full maturity, and when the 
stress of provision for the new English population pouring 
into the North- West and British Columbia has been fairly 
met, the extraneous aid from home will, no doubt, be 
withdrawn, and the whole work will devolve upon the 
Canadian Church. It is, indeed, notable that its call to 

^ This need is now but little felt in Australasia ; but it is still very real in 
the rapidly growing settlements of North-west Canada and British Columbia, 
and is most urgent at this moment in South Africa. 
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missionary duty is so fully recognised, that, besides this 
work within its own borders, it has begun to enter, side by 
side with the mother Church, on the Mission Field, not 
only aiding the work of the S.P.G. and C.M.S. in Asia 
and Africa, but actually sending a missioner of its own 
to work under our bishops in Japan. 

(6) If we turn to the second chief group of colonial 
Churches in Australasia, we find a far greater and more 
varied opportunity for missionary action. 

In Australia it is true that the native population, never 
very large, has almost disappeared under the exterminating 
struggles of the past ; only surviving in any considerable 
numbers in the north and west, and even there merely a 
fraction of the whole. But in the present day the temporal 
welfare of these natives — "the remnant" (as Bishop 
Selwyn expressed it) '* that are left " — is satisfactorily cared 
for by the civil authorities, and provision for their spiritual 
needs is made by various Christian communions, and notably 
by our own Church through the Board of Missions. 

The Chinese immigrants, again, who have poured in — 
to be sojourners rather than inhabitants — especially in the 
Northern Territories, while they are regarded with a not 
unnatural jealousy and their immigration strictly limited by 
the civil power, nevertheless offer to the Church a sphere 
of missionary service, which may probably react on China 
itself when they return home. When I was in Sydney, I 
had the privilege not only of baptising many Chinese 
converts, but of consecrating a Chinese Church among the 
market-gardeners at Botany, and ordaining (for the first 
time I believe) a Chinese catechist to the diaconate ; and 
I had the opportunity of seeing how the effect of our 
flourishing Chinese Mission extended for good over the 
Chinese community, far beyond the sphere of actual con- 
version. Similar missions have grown up in the other 
colonies, and are apparently increasing year by year. 

Once more the importation of coloured labourers (often 
erroneously called Kanakas) from the Pacific islands into the 
tropical and subtropical regions of Australia, has enabled 
the Australian Church to enter upon the work of evange- 
lisation among them with considerable success — ^a work 
which, as they return to their islands after their period of 

O 2 
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service, harmonises well with the operations of the Me- 
lanesian Mission. It seems, indeed, that this immigration 
from the islands is likely to cease through the action of the 
Federal Government, and it is probably well that it should 
cease. For, although we may trust that the abuses and 
atrocities of the so-called " Labour Traffic " are now 
effectually checked, it is, we hear from those who know 
the circumstances, at least doubtful whether the population 
of the islands is sufficient to bear the drain from it of active 
young men. But if it be, as it appears to be, the fact that 
the tropical regions of Australia cannot be cultivated by 
white labour, it is likely that some other coloured labour 
will be supplied — possibly, as has been proposed, from the 
superabundant population of South India; and, if this be 
the case, there will be corresponding opportunity of minis- 
tration opened to the Church in Queensland. 

Then, beyond this, there is the great Melanesian 
Mission, ennobled by splendid sacrifice and martyrdom. 
This mission, although it still receives much aid from 
England, is now mainly supported from the Church in 
Australia and New Zealand, and the Bishop of Melanesia 
is himself included in the New Zealand Church organisa- 
tion. As time advances, it is likely that this identification 
with the Colonial Church will increase, and the missionary 
energy of the Church at home will be gradually transferred 
in great measure to other fields of missionary enterprise. 

But it is the New Guinea Mission which is most 
emphatically the work of the Australian Church as such. 
It was originated through its Board of Missions in 1887 
(during the time of my primacy), aided by a free grant of 
;^i,ooo from the S.P.G. ; and since that time it has been 
sustained and increased by the missionary labour of the 
Australian Church. Against many difficulties, and at no 
inconsiderable sacrifice, it has advanced, especially since 
the appointment of a bishop as its head in 1898, and the 
bishop so appointed is a regular member of the General 
Synod of Australia. 

It will be clear from these brief notices that the 
Australian Church, while its chief task is to minister to 
our growing English population — now numbering some 
4,000,000 — is yet becoming a missionary centre of service 
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to various native races, and will undoubtedly advance 
in respect of this important function as the years roll on. 
In the time of its early weakness it ''freely received" 
— especially through the wise liberality of the S.P.G. 
Now it is learning not only to sustain itself, but ''freely 
to give " to the subject-races under its influence. 

In New Zealand the missionary energy first found 
abundant scope in respect of the Maori population in the 
Northern Island. It is notable that in that country mis- 
sionary enterprise from Australia (under Samuel Marsden 
and others) preceded colonial settlement, and that, when 
the first great Bishop of New Zealand landed, he found 
that a native Christianity had already taken root. The 
development of that Christianity has been an integral 
element in the growth of the New Zealand Church. Its 
native clergy work side by side with their English brethren, 
and sit with them in the same synods. In the diocese 
of Waiapu they actually formed the majority, when I 
visited it in 1886. The Maori race, like other native 
races, has diminished as the white men have increased. 
But there is reason to hope that, under the fostering care 
both of Church and State, this process of diminution is 
now arrested, and that, as in civil so in ecclesiastical 
relations, the Maories may prove themselves able to hold 
their right place, and advance with the general advance of 
the country. 

But, thanks to the bold initiative of the great 
Bishop Selwyn, this missionary work was not confined 
within the shores of New Zealand itself Almost from 
the first he ventured on the bold enterprise of that 
Melanesian Mission at which I have already glanced, 
aiming at conversion of the inhabitants of the Pacific islands 
through the ministry of their own native brethren, taught 
and converted by Englishmen, but trusted to be mis- 
sionaries to their own countrymen. That Mission has 
(thank God !) gone on and prospered. In its wisdom of 
method, as in the nobleness of its spirit, it is a bright spot 
in our missionary history; and it has remained, as it began, 
mainly the work of the New Zealand Church, only aided 
and blessed by the Church in England. 

{c) But it is in the South African colonies, on which now 
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public attention and interest are chiefly concentrated, that 
the great missionary opportunity of our colonial Church 
is found. There we have a large and increasing native 
population within our own borders — in numbers at least 
five times as great as the whole white race, English and 
Dutch, put together — in various degrees strong and not un- 
intelligent, capable without doubt of considerable education 
and civilisation. Behind all the other proUems of this 
difficult and critical time lies one supreme problem — not 
unlike that which the great transatlantic Republic had 
to face — the problem (that is) of the right relation of the 
two races, and the question how the various black tribes 
shall be gradually educated by thought and work to attain 
to their true positions in the body politic. In the solution of 
that tremendous question it is clear that the Church of 
Christ must take a leading part. For in Christianity is 
the one secret of universal human brotherhood under the 
Fatherhood of God. Just in proportion as the lower races 
are civilised by it, they will rise to their true humanity, and 
the citizenship of heaven will carry with it the true citizen- 
ship of earth. On our South African Church — in spite of 
all the difficulties and divisions which have marred its 
progress — in spite of its comparative weakness, amid 
separate and rival Christian communions, especially the 
old Dutch Reformed Church — there rests undoubtedly the 
responsibility of leadership in the great cause. In the 
attempt to discharge it, that Church ought to be, and must 
be, aided by the Church at home, as indeed the S.P.G. 
has freely and liberally acknowledged. But in ever increas- 
ing degree the burden and privilege of the evangelising 
work will have to be discharged by it in itself, acting as 
in the other colonial Churches through its own constituted 
authorities, and closely co-ordinating its ministry to the 
heathen races with its primary duty to our own people. 

It will be indeed a most arduous task. For the South 
African Church has not only to struggle against inade- 
quacy of resources material and spiritual, and the difficulty 
of providing for our own people, scattered as they are over 
this vast territory. It has not only to face the tendency 
to separation and antagonism between the Dutch and 
English races, which so sorely troubles our civil authorities. 
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and the extraordinary multiplicity of religious divisions 
among English-speaking Christians. It has to overcome the 
great racial difficulty in its religious aspect — the prejudice 
in our own people against all attempts to raise the native 
races, to anything like spiritual equality with ourselves, the 
consequent apathy with which missionary labour towards 
them is regarded, and the doubt, in which the wish is apt to 
be father to the thought, whether they are really capable of 
true Christian faith and intelligence. That racial difficulty 
is» no doubt, felt more intensely there than in the Church 
at home ; and we may perhaps help in bringing to bear 
against it all possible influence; but the fact still remains 
that the duty of evangelisation lies especially on the colonial 
Church, and that by it alone that duty can be rightly fylfilled. 

It may be observed that in the development of our 
Church organisation in South Africa every new Bishopric 
created assumes more and more of a missionary character 
towards the native races which form the bulk of its popu- 
lation. The three older sees. Cape Town (founded in 
1847), Natal (in 1853), Grahamstown (in 1853), have a 
considerable European population, although greatly out- 
numbered by its black races. In Bloemfontein (founded in 
1863) and Pretoria (in 1878) the white people are largely 
of the Dutch race, and the coloured people are very 
numerous. But in Zululand (founded in 1870), St John's, 
formerly independent Kaffi^ria (in 1873:), Mashonaland (in 
1886), Lebombo (in 1893), the white people are compara- 
tively but a handful in the great coloured population. 
Clearly the question of dealing with these races is assuming 
every day greater dimensions and increasing urgency. It 
is but right that at this moment strong and liberal aid 
should be given from home. For, even as regards our 
missionary duty to the heathen, it seems clear enough that 
it can here be best discharged by strengthening the colonial 
Churches themselves for their arduous work of ministration, 
both to our own people and to the native races. 

Towards the discharge of that duty no inconsiderable 
advance has of late years been made. In 1895 ^^^ returns 
from the Cape Colony alone (where they seem to be most 
accurate) showed that in our Church the number of native 
Christians was as nearly as possible equal to that of the 
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English Christians — each about 69,000; and every year 
brings us fresh tidings of missionary advance, especially ii> 
the outlying dioceses, where the black race so immensely 
predominates. But it is far yet from what it should be. 
We should remember that in other English-speaking- 
Christian communions the number of native Christians is 
far larger in comparison with the number of the English, 
and appears to argue a greater missionary activity ; although 
in all put together the success actually achieved only touches- 
the fringe of the vast work which lies before our English 
Christianity.^ Our colonial Church certainly needs to be 
strengthened for its high duty ; and it is satisfactory to ob- 
serve that in 1895 ^ Provincial Missionary Conference was 
held wifh a view to unity and increased activity in the work, 
and a " Standing Committee on Legislation and Native 
Interests" appointed, which will (I suppose) discharge, 
among other duties, something like the function of a Board 
of Missions. 

Never certainly was there a greater call to such action r 
never perhaps was there a more critical and difficult time 
than that which has come upon the colonial Church in this 
era of advance and reconstruction. It is well indeed that 
there is to be, as I understand, a visitation this year to* 
South Africa of leading English Churchmen, in the hope of 
expressing our deep sympathy and of giving brotherly^ 
encouragement. In all the mission field of the world I 
doubt whether there is anywhere a more glorious oppor- 
tunity of evangelisation. 

III. — I have but touched in slight imperfect outline on 
a grave and comprehensive subject. But I trust that even* 
this brief notice may suggest to my readers some serious- 
considerations. 

In the first place it most surely tends to emphasise to* 
ourselves the infinite importance of the work of the 

^ The figures which I obtained for Cape Colony in 1895 for my Hulsean: 
Lectures *' On the Ecclesiastical Expansion of England " were as follows : — 

White. Black. 

Dutch Reformed Church .... 223,627 77,693 

Church of England 69,789 69,269 

Presbyterian 12,684 24,418 

Methodist 21,707 89,815 

Congregational 2,634 69,078 

Roman Catholic 14,853 Uncertain^ 
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colonial Churches, and to invest it with what I think it 
needs — a more vivid interest in the minds of those wha 
long and pray for the advance of the Kingdom of God, 
In comparison with direct missionary ministration to the 
heathen, while it is, of course, recognised as useful and 
necessary, it is apt to be regjarded with a lukewarm and (so 
to speak) prosaic approval, wanting in that enthusiasm 
which alone can carry on the advance of the Gospel over 
the dead-points of hindrance and disappointment. It 
should not be so in any case; for nothing ought to be 
nearer to our hearts than the spiritual care of our own. 
people, the •* children of the dispersion " scattered over the 
Greater Britain. But if it is more clearly seen that this 
work for them is at the same time through them a world- 
wide evangelizing agency, to all the various races of the 
humanity for which our Lord Jesus Christ died and rose 
again — if it is understood that, as the study of the actual 
facts of the case clearly shows, it is in its solid results the 
most fruitful and the most permanent of all the forms of 
such evangelisation, even to those lower races — then I 
cannot but think that its dignity and its importance will be 
more fully acknowledged, and that it will appeal more 
effectively, not only to the understanding and the conscience,, 
but to the imagination and the heart. 

In the next place this consideration, when thoughtfully 
pondered, should certainly increase in our colonial Churches 
themselves a strong sense of the duty and the glory of 
their mission to the subject races — to minister to them the 
light and g^ace of their Lord and ours, which alone can 
really educate them to take their right place in the human 
brotherhood. That sense, as we have seen, is not wanting ; 
but with them, as with us, it needs higher inspiration and 
fuller development. It is true, indeed, that they have a 
hard struggle with inadequate resources to meet the 
pressing needs of ministration to their own English people. 
But they will learn, as we have begun to learn, by 
experience, that the resolution to go beyond this task, and 
to undertake the high duty of giving to the natives around 
them the Gospel which has been given to them, reacts, 
for good upon their work for their own countrymen. For 
it brings out with peculiar vividness the spiritual power of 
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Christianity to meet all the various needs of humanity ; it 
shows that visible progress in the expansion of the Church 
of Christ which is of infinite comfort under the complexi- 
ties and the apparent stationariness of the ordinary Church 
life ; it teaches lessons of self-sacrifice even to martyrdom, 
which may well stir men out of the prosaic dulness and 
conventionality of every day. All this must tend to 
increase the vitality of each Church itself ; and increased 
vitality means increased resource and efficiency. " There 
is that scattereth and yet increaseth/' is a maxim which 
applies to all human life, but especially to religious life ; it 
is the motto of every human society, but especially of the 
Church of Christ We at home may do much by support 
and sympathy to stimulate in our daughter Churches this 
strong and brave conviction. But it must be learnt by 
themselves, from the survey of the actual facts before their 
eyes, and under the quickening power of the Spirit of God 
Then, l^sistly, this view of missionary duty and oppor- 
tunity brings out most emphatically the solidarity of the 
whole work of the Church for God. Our Lord's second 
commandment is not of love to humanity in the abstract, 
but of love to our neighbour — to all men, that is, but to all 
in their various degrees of nearness to ourselves under 
the providence of God. The circle of neighbourhood, in 
spiritual as in temporal service of love, is to expand 
gradually, till it touches the whole shore of humanity. The 
various ministrations — to our own brethren, to the races under 
our dominion and influence, to those beyond it according to 
our power of reaching them — gradually melt (so to speak) 
into each other, and in all their varieties are yet felt to be 
essentially one. In this our ecclesiastical harmonises with 
our national development ; and after all it is the harmony of 
the Natural with the Supernatural which is the great lesson 
of God to our own days. In proportion as we learn that 
lesson, we shall see that to separate mission work from 
home work, or to place them in antagonism, argues a 
profound spiritual ignorance ; that to look upon missionary 
interest as a matter of personal predilection, which some 
may take up, and others without dereliction of duty pass by, 
is to be blind to the fundamental unity of the work of the 
Church for God. 

Alfred Barry {Bishop). 
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MISSIONARY WORK AND NATIVE 
EDUCATION IN INDIA^ 

The education of the natives throughout the vast Empire 
of India, with the complicated problems which it involves, 
cannot but be of concern to all intelligent onlookers, whilst 
to those interested in missionary work it offers a special 
attraction. In the early days of our intercourse with India 
the Church showed a far more practical interest in this 
question than did the civil authorities. 

During a long — indeed the longer — period of its ad- 
ministration the East India Company not only discerned 
no duty of its own to educate the peoples of India, but 
was opposed to an attempt of any kind being made ; in 
fact, so late as 1792 Wilberforce's proposal to the Court 
of Proprietors to send out schoolmasters to India had to 
be withdrawn, "one of the Directors stating, on the 
occasion of its discussion, that we had just lost America 
from our folly in having allowed the establishment of 
schools and colleges, and it would not do for us to repeat 
the same act of folly in regard to India " ; and it was not 
until twenty years later that the sum of ;^io,oco was set 
aside by Parliament for the education of natives of I ndia. 
But long before this the agents of the Church had been 
following an educational policy of their own. Earlier even 
than the work of the famous Baptists, Carey, Marshman, 
and Ward, at Serampur, were the schools started in South 
India by the missionaries (of whom the greatest was 
C. F. Swartz) of the S.P.C.K., — schools, it should be 
remembered, not only for imparting elementary vernacular 
and secular education, but for instruction also in English 
and in the Christian faith ; and during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century these mission schools steadily increased 
in number throughout the southern presidency. 
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How far the example of the missionaries influenced the 
minds of individuals among the Government officials of the 
time, or suggested ideas to native thinkers, it is not now 
possible to discover; but from this distance of time a 
more clearly distinguishable influence upon both these 
classes seems to have been their growing perception of 
the hindrance to the development of the country caused 
by the general ignorance and the moral depravity of its 
people. In any case it is significant that the first accom- 
plished steps in the matter of English education, from 
other than missionar)' quarters, came from the natives 
themselves, such as the foundation of the " Vidyalaya," or 
Anglo-Indian College, by the Hindus of Calcutta in 1816. 
These beginnings were followed by joint undertakings of 
native and English residents in different parts of the 
country ; and soon the Government was roused to appoint 
** Committees of Public Instruction" (1823-26), which led 
to the eventual formation of a distinct educational policy, 
starting with the award of financial assistance to existing 
schools and educational societies, passing on to the founda- 
tion of colleges, fighting its way through the great con- 
troversy (1830-35) between the rival plans of an English 
or an Oriental education, advancing to the establishment of 
the first three universities in 1857 (^^ ^^^ very time of the 
Mutiny), and culminating in the present elaborate system 
under the educational departments of the presidency 
Governments. It is not within the purpose of this article to 
trace the history of this growth. It will be enough to 
state briefly that apart from the universities, which are 
mostly self-supporting, the work of the Government educa- 
tional departments includes ( i ) the setting of a standard of 
education, both (a) theoretically, by administering an educa- 
tional code, and (6) practically, by conducting certain model 
colleges and schools, and by inspection ; (2) the provision of 
a wide system of grants in aid to non-Government institu- 
tions ; and (3) the supply of professional education through 
colleges or special classes for the professions of medicine*, 
engineering, law, agriculture, teaching, &c. But in addi- 
tion to all that is being done by the State, the Church 
still maintains, and strains every nerve to extend, her own 
activities in the field of Indian education, and exhibits at 
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least a proportionate advance upon her earliest works to 
that which the State has to show. If we visit a fully 
organised mission at one of her great centres, alongside 
the provision for the spiritual and bodily needs of the 
people, such as the church, lecture-hall, hospital, orphan- 
ages, evangelistic bands, zenana workers, &c., we find 
boarding schools, industrial and technical schools, and a 
college teaching up to the B.A. or even M.A. degree of 
the university ; all belonging to the mission, and under the 
direction of some members of the English staff. Under- 
takings such as these represent an expenditure on the part 
of the Church which has now and again been criticised by 
those who have been opposed to the employment of funds 
and agents, provided for evangelistic purposes, upon the 
work of education. 

Before attempting to deal with this objection, let us 
note that it is through these institutions that the Church is 
enabled to share in the university education of India. The 
Indian universities, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Punjab, 
and Allahabad, are based, with certain variations, upon 
the model of London University, being chiefly examining 
bodies conferring degrees in arts, law, medicine, en- 
gineering, with a matriculation and an intermediate 
examination before that for the degree ; and the candi- 
dates for their examinations are required to undergo 
courses of previous study at affiliated high schools and 
colleges, situated at various centres, and maintained either 
by Government or by any private enterprise which can 
show that it really meets a local need, and is able to satisfy 
the conditions of affiliation and inspection. Among this 
latter class come a varied collection of high schools {i.e. 
institutions preparing candidates for the matriculation 
examination) and colleges (teaching for the intermediate 
and for the degree examinations), representing Hindu, 
Mohammedan, and other native enterprise, some old 
English foundations, and a large number supported by 
different missionary bodies. 

Many of these schools and colleges under present 
circumstances are not self-supporting, but draw substantial 
subsidies from the societies which maintain them ; and it 
is urged that these sums are unduly heavy in comparison 
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with what is achieved by proportionate sums in thfe 
evangelistic and pastoral departments, and that, therefore, 
they might be devoted, with more advantageous results 
for the cause of religion, to strengfthening and extending 
these other branches. This is a very tempting suggestion ; 
and it requires no great effort to sympathise with the 
pastoral missionary who, under the perpetual strain to 
make both ends meet, and in some instances in view of 
abimdant harvests to be had for the mere sending of the 
teachers whom he has not got to send, sees supplies 
diverted to what seems to him to be unproductive educa- 
tional work. The difference of opinion between those 
who consider that the funds devoted to higher education 
would do more good if diverted to evangelistic work in 
humbler directions and those who advocate the continuance 
of the educational work arises from the different interpre- 
tations which are given to the word **good." The point 
to be clearly defined is this : What do we consider to be 
the "good" we should aim at? If our estimate of the 
good is obtained by merely counting the heads of converts 
gathered in, then beyond all doubt the work of evangelising 
the masses easily carries the day against the coU^iate edu- 
cational work. But are we justified in reasoning on the 
presumption that the good we should aim at can be repre- 
sented by figures alone ? Are there not other phenomena 
to be taken into the reckoning, such as the quality of the 
material under influence, the production of general as 
distinct from individual impressions, the steady moving of 
a solid mass that has coherence with surrounding masses ? 
The ** good " represented by the educational outposts 
of our Church in India can only be really measured when 
the work accomplished by them is regarded in the light of 
■an investment Its persistent influence is leavening the 
whole mind of the leading classes of Hindu society, as 
numbers of its members have themselves confessed,^ and 
is hastening forward the disintegration of native heathenism 

^ An interesting leaflet, some few years back, intended for private circula- 
tion among Hindus themselves, and agitating for contributions towards the 
foundation of a Hindu University, urged, as one of the grounds of the pro- 
posal, that to destroy the colleges of the Christian missionaries would be to 
remove one of the strongest Christian agencies against caste and other vital 
elements of Hinduism. 
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and preparing the ground for a result which may claim to 
be considered as great a * * good " as the gathering-in of 
more precocious but humbler fruits in other quarters where 
there is no need for the same previous tillage. 

The suggestion that the provision made by the State 
should justify the Church in keeping alocrf from all except 
the more elementary forms of the work does not come from 
those who have ^y real acquaintance with the situation. 
Moreover, the relegation of our educational work to 
the hands of the State is not in accordance with the mind 
of the non-Christian native himself, who is dissatisfied with 
a purely secular system of education. His dissatisfaction 
has not only inspired him to make frequent public acknow- 
ledgment of what the Church has been doing for his 
education, and again and again caused him to send his 
sons to our Christian colleges rather than to those of the 
State, but has actually led him to request the establishment of 
a Christian college where a State institution already existed 
on the ground that he preferred for his sons a risk of 
change to that of a loss of religious belief. All honour 
to our British rule for the unprecedented work it has done 
in the sphere of education for the people of India ; but 
this feature of its religious neutrality has an all-important 
bearing upon the question of the Church's participation in 
the public education of India. It seems inevitable that all 
education in India conducted directly by Government must 
in theory be on the basis of "religious neutrality." But 
as a matter of fact in the field of education there can be 
no such thing as religious neutrality ; whatever we do, and 
in whatever way we do it, it tells either for or against 
religion, and in India the tendency of the State s secular 
education has been, as was inevitable in a country circum- 
st^ced as India is, to overthrow all religion. Though we 
do not go so far as some who have declared that our 
Government colleges simply turn out so many materialists 
and agnostics, we believe that, while the communication of 
Western learning to the Hindu youth of necessity over- 
throws the traditional infiallibility of his Sastras by exploding 
their contradictions of the simplest scientific facts and thus 
tends to discredit in his eyes the whole of his ancient faith, 
the Government colleges have little or nothing to offer him 
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by way of religious motive in its stead. Nor is this 
inability to communicate any religious principle the only 
disqualification under which, in the Churches view, the 
Government colleges labour. It has been already men- 
tioned that moral elevation is a crying need for society in 
India, and secular education has been found to be quite 
unable to impart even a desire for morality ; it is itself 
powerless just where its pupils are weakest. None have 
been more conscious of this deficiency than the authorities 
of the State themselves ; hence the frequent and fruitless 
attempts to create, for use in Government institutions, a 
moral text-book which should avoid reference to all except 
** natural religion " ; and hence also such utterances as this 
of the present Viceroy : " Profoundly as I believe that no 
teaching of the young can have the desired results unless 
it rests upon a religious foundation, I hold as strongly that 
it is not for ourselves to undertake the teaching of a foreign 
religion in Government schools. . . . We must look for 
the religious instruction of Christian, Mohammedan, and 
Hindu to the private institutions where the tenets of those 
faiths are taught by their votaries, to which we can lend the 
assistance of Government grants in aid." It is on this 
principle that, for the sake of Christians and non-Christians 
alike, the Church is unable to regard the education pro- 
vided in the colleges of the State as a satisfactory substitute 
for efforts of her own. She cannot be satisfied for India 
any more than for England with anything less than a com- 
plete education, an education which develops the man in 
his entirety, body, mind, and soul. 

With regard to the non-Christians whom this more 
advanced education has attracted, these very largely come 
from the higher castes, the majority of them from the 
different sections of the Brahmin caste, and these classes 
constitute the citadel of Hinduism. It may, of course, be 
intended that Christianity should eventually work its way 
up, as it did in Europe, from below ; but the precedent 
must not be forced, as we have to remember that the caste 
system involves a special feature in India, excluding as an 
iron barrier any influence that would work its way from the 
lower to the higher castes. And, meanwhile, why should 
the Church of Christ desist from attack on the central 
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stronghold by the one road of approach which is open to 
her ? Why should she not, at any rate, seek to make an 
entrance ready for the force which, is to come up from 
below ? Everything has been in the hands of the Brahminical 
classes for ages innumerable ; they occupy the positions of 
influence everywhere ; the Government offices are largely 
manned from their ranks; educational institutions staffed 
by them ; the learned professions, especially law, are filled 
with them; the banks and other mercantile houses, the 
native press, the legislature, the universities are in their 
hands ; in politics and in society they are the leading force ; 
and the whole development of the country is proceeding 
on lines which keep them to the fore, and make them a 
large factor in the problem of the Christianisation of India. 
The majority of the youth of these higher castes have 
little spiritual consciousness left; the intellect is the 
Brahmin's one predominant faculty, and that by which 
alone he insists upon testing every subject that comes 
before him. It was surely on a similar principle of work 
that, as " signs " for the suggestion of higher truths, our 
Lord Himself wrought healings upon the bodies — the one 
quarter where He could leave an impress upon them — of 
countless numbers who came to Him with no other thought 
than for their bodies. He was not doing an immediately 
spiritual work, or directly preaching His message, but He 
was making use of that one mode of access to their power 
of spiritual reflection which was open to Him. And so also 
it is with regard to the Church's educational work among 
these classes in India ; education they will have, and the 
Church lays hold of this point of contact, seeking thereby 
to win their confidence in herself as a teacher of such 
learning as does appeal to them, while at the same time 
teaching them other deeper truths, in the hope that their 
growing confidence in her as regards the former will in 
time draw their sympathy towards her other message also. 
But it must be quite clearly understood that this method 
does not make our educational institutions anything more 
than a preparatory agency ; they are not akind of evange- 
listic trap, baited with secular education to ensnare the 
unwary ; it is not pretended that they are a converting 
force on any large scale. 

p 
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The Brahminical classes have all along refused to 
recognise the directly evangelistic missionary ; they will not 
hear a word he has to- say. Let the testimony of the late 
Bishop Caldwell, one of the greatest of these missionaries, 
suffice. He says : — 

<' In 1876 I commenced a series of evangelistic missions in 
places inhabited by the so-called higher castes, who had not yet 
been induced to join the Christian Church by any of the agencies 
and influences hitherto at work. I was anxious to try for myself 
the effect of endeavouring to make converts from that class, not by 
means of schools, but by direct preaching. The result, however, 
was that I found I was obliged to look, as before, almost entirely 
to teaching in mission schools for direct fruit" 

It is generally recognised that, as the Bishop goes on 
to state, our only converts from these classes have been 
won through this channel ; if, therefore, this method strikes 
any of its critics as slow, they must allow that all others are 
for this purpose slower still. What, therefore, is claimed 
for it is that as in sacred history we observe the Magi led 
to Christ by means of a star, and the woman of Samaria 
by her obligation to go to Jacob's well for water, so this 
plan represents an adaptation of methods to the special 
circumstances of those whom we desire to influence, and 
one for which no substitute is available. 

It is certainly true that many of those who have passed 
through this education are only led thereby to try and 
brush up their ancient faith, or to adapt it to the new con- 
ditions, while countless others are but secretly and very 
imperfectly christianised at heart without any intention of 
disowning Hinduism in public. But these results are 
inevitable in the earlier stages of the process, and do not 
touch the general principle of the policy. If our most holy 
faith were really, as was asserted by the old Brahmin 
position, only adapted for those of low station and little 
mental capacity, then we might seek for some other than 
the educational agency for getting at the classes which form 
the leaders of Indian society. 

Then, again, we have to take into consideration the 
value of this educational work in the case of our Christian 
young men. 

The Christian community in India is still comparatively 
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insignificant in numbers, and is largely drawn from classes 
\rhich under Hinduism have no public status. Many of 
its individuals, therefore, need a development of power and 
dignity to enable them to stand on a level with the leaders 
of Hindu society. 

Under careful watching the Christian young men in 
our colleges may learn much from their contact with the 
better non-Christians ; they may form many really desirable 
friendships and they may acquire a practical knowledge of 
the objections urged against Christianity, and thus prepare 
the way for definite missionary work. And . the benefit 
passes- on still further to the non-Christian classes, for these 
latter also, from the contact of college days, learn to respect 
the Christian as they would never otherwise do ; and, by 
thus elevating the character and public position of our' 
Christians, we are gradually forming — ^what is one of our 
great needs — a cultured Christian society to which high-* 
caste converts, when driven out from their own people, 
may turn naturally as to friends and equals. Nor must we 
forget that if it is by native Christian forces that the 
ultimate evangelisation of the upper-class Hindus is to be 
consummated, then in these educational institutions we are 
not only preparing among the non-Christians the ground 
upon which these forces are eventually to operate, but in 
the Christian section of the students we are also preparing 
the forces themselves ; we are doing both simultaneously 
and with one instrument. 

In regard to what has already been accomplished for 
our native Christians, it may suffice to point out that as 
far back as twelve years ago the government director of 
public instruction in the presidency of Madras remarked in 
his annual report : — 

'' I have frequently drawn attention to the educational progress 
of the native Christian community. • • • There can be no ques- 
tion, if this community pursues with steadiness the present policy 
of its teachers, that in the course of a generation it will have 
secured a preponderating position in all the great professions, and 
possibly too in the industrial enterprise of the country." 

Similarly the Hindu^ a non-Christian newspaper in 
South India, has stated its opinion that in that part of the 

P 2 
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continent the Christians will soon " furnish the most dis-- 
tinguished public servants, barristers, merchants, and 
citizens among the various classes of the native com- 
munity." As their education has been steadily advancing, 
our native clergy have been growing into a body more andf 
more characterised by energy, earnestness, and power; 
while the candidates under training for the ministry in our 
theological colleges hold their own with their fellow- 
students in England at the Universities' Preliminary 
Examination of candidates for Holy Orders. 

In turning to notice results among the non-Christian 
classes, it requires some care to disentangle the effects which 
may fairly be claimed for the Church's method of education* 
from those which may equally be attributed to the natural^ 
influence of mere secular instruction. 

There is undoubtedly a scrutiny of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, and of the lives of their followers, going on in India 
to an extent of which those who have little contact with 
the people have no conception ; and the result is showing 
itself very significantly. The names of the gods are 
tending to disappear in favour of the general title of 
" God " ; attempts are everywhere made to interpret 
the Vedas on Christian lines; the Brahmo Samaj, the 
Arya Samaj, and other like movements represent more 
developed compromises between Hinduism and Christianity ; 
personal holiness out of regard for the divine hatred of sin 
and other ideas almost unknown in Hindu literature 
are often mentioned ; the whole attitude of the leading 
sections of Hindu society towards Christians and the 
Christian faith is undergoing a rapid evolution. There are 
numbers of Hindus who will confess in private that the 
triumph of Christianity will be a great day of relief and of 
elevation throughout the land, and indeed it looks as if that 
day might come quite naturally when it does come, though 
one may well doubt whether it ought to come without a fiery 
trial first, and whether the Christian Church in India does» 
not need to be braced up to be fit for coping with the- 
demands which will then come upon her. 

In the course of conversation with some Hindu gentle- 
men I was on one occasion called upon to defend a state- 
ment of Holy Scripture, when one of them begged me to 
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allow him to offer an explanation. He explained the 
passage much more suitably than I could have done^ 
and then added that, had his companions been educated 
like himself in a Christian institution, they would have had 
more adequate conceptions of the contents of the Christian 
Bible. On another occasion a Hindu professor in one of 
our colleges told me that, mixing as he did among both 
students and older educated men of the highest castes, he 
was speaking from his own knowledge when he said that 
a large proportion of them confessed Christianity to be the 
supreme religion, and many of them believed that it was 
^e only religion. He added for himself that, had he 

Jbeen educated in College, a leading non-missionary 

institution, he would have taken none of the interest in 
these matters which he had acquired in his own old 
college. 

But the influence of our colleges upon the male popu- 
lation needs to be supported by simultaneous and corres- 
ponding work among the women in the homes, who, after 
all, create the real obstacles which prevent the men from 
following their convictions. This is, perhaps, the supreme 
demand of our Indian missionary work at the present time, 
through deficiency of which our enterprise suffers most. 
Until we have done our duty towards their mothers and 
sisters and wives we cannot complain if there is not a 
general open change of faith on the part of the male popu- 
lation, a change which under present conditions would 
involve such a disruption of Hindu society as we have no 
right to expect 

T. H. DoDSON. 
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MEN AND MONEY 
IN THE EAST AND IN THE WEST. 

The question, how to get more men and money, has been 
so frequently discussed that one must apologise for turning 
to it again. Looked at, however, from the point of view 
of one who has spent the working part of his life in the 
East, the problem, if no easier of solution, may at any rate 
assume a different aspect to dwellers in the West. English- 
men sometimes resent it, when we missionaries from the 
East speak our minds freely about English affairs, and we 
in turn are not too much pleased when we are told by our 
English critics that our troubles arise from our own mis- 
taken policy and perverse attitude. It may be that we all 
find it difficult to see the wood because of the trees. Let 
us, however, extract what comfort we may from this exceed*- 
ing bitter cry. The great demand for more men and money 
is in itself a sign of earnest activity, which is also a sign, it 
is to be hoped, of our love for God and fon our fellow 
creatures, and so is in a measure a fulfilment of the tw6 
great commandments. 

The two parts of the problem are in practice so closely 
interwoven that they cannot be separated — the man cannot 
work without the money, and the money will not be given 
unless there is the man on the spot to show its necessity — 
yet it will be more convenient in the following remarks to 
consider them apart. Contrast sketches will be drawn just 
to show what different aspects our difficulties assume when 
looked at from the Eastern and Western points of view. 

I. Men. — That sufficient men cannot be got for 
ordination in England, and much less for the Mission 
field abroad, may be taken as an axiom. Though many 
explanations may be given for this falling off, it will be 
sufficient here to remark that while England daily grows 
more luxurious, while the conventional regard for religion 
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daily grows less, and the worldly attractions to the priest* 
hood also daily decrease, there may be perhaps grounds fqr 
sorrow, but none for surprise. Circumstances demand a 
higher quality, and so we must expect to lose in quantity. 
We in India have felt the want of missionaries so keenly 
that we have been compelled to adopt certain courses that 
are still only being discussed in England. Such subjects 
as the union of parishes, the permanent diaconate, the 
priesthood and functions of the laity, are often debated 
academically in England ; then the difficulties are paraded^ 
and the matters quietly allowed to drop, because the pres- 
sure, though felt, has not been sufficiently strong to compel 
action. There are still 25,000 clergymen in the small 
Christian island of England. In the vast heathen diocese 
of Madras there are just ten S.P.G. English missionaries 
stretched over a length of about 600 miles ! Not only so, 
but five of these have already worked for twenty-five years, 
and must in the nature of things soon leave or die. The 
doctors have already given mje my orders to quit. With a 
temperature in the shade of over loo day after day, for 
months together, one's system must yield sooner or later. 
And who is to take our place "i No one has an idea. " But,** 
say our critics (see Guardian, July 23, 1902, and follow- 
ing), " you do not need successors. A few English mission- 
aries are needed merely to start the mission. You try to 
work your missions too much on the lines of an English 
parish.'* To begin with the last point, let me draw a rough 
picture of my own district and work, which, I think, is a 
fair sample of others. My ''parish*' covers an area of 
3,600 square miles, larger, I believe, than any English 
county except Yorkshire. I am writing this paper fifty-eight 
miles by road from home. I have six pastors, i.e. native 
deigymen, working under me. Five of these have sub- 
districts, each containing from ten to twenty scattered 
villages, where Christians reside, besides scores of non- 
Christian villages. . The Christian villages have, where 
possible, lay catechists or schoolmasters. The sixth clergy- 
man has a lay evangelistic staff to work with him, chiefly 
among the non- Christians. All of us clergymen are con- 
stantly on the move trying to serve the Christians and 
convert the non-Christians. The town of Trichinopoly 
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alone contains 104,000, while the district contains 1,825,70b 
souls. Now if anyone seriously thinks we are working on 
the lines of an English parish, and that we have too many 
English missionaries, let him try to picture to himself an 
English county, with one vicar and six curates, and no 
more. Even to imagine such a thing seems midsummer 
madness. What would the vicar do ? In every tiny ham- 
let the people have been accustomed to have at least one 
clergyman to themselves. They do not pay for him ; that 
has been done for them by their ancestors long since dead. 
They would be shocked if the village schoolmaster took all 
the services, except perhaps one on a weekday once a 
month. As to bestirring themselves to provide their own 
religious privileges, such an idea has never entered their 
heads. The food has always been put into their mouths, 
and they have not learned to give as much as their Non- 
conformist neighbours. In the larger towns the people 
have indeed built for themselves stately churches and have 
provided themselves with beautiful services, but they will 
not pay for their clergy. What is the poor vicar with his six 
curates to do ? I will not pursue the contrast further ; I will 
only ask the reader to look at the two pictures for himself. 
" But," the critics still urge, "your duty is only xo plant 
the Church. You must have more native clergy; you 
must trust them ; you must not keep them tied so tightly 
to your apron-strings. If you cannot do this it is a sign 
that your mission has been a failure." Sometimes our 
critics grow angry with us because we are so blind and so 
foolish. If they only knew how anxious we are to do the 
very things they urge on us, and could only realise how sad 
we are because it is so utterly impossible, they would at 
least cease to be angry. First, take the analogy of the 
plant. You plant an acorn in a country 10,000 miles from 
home, and lo ! an oak tree g^ows up just like the one in 
England. How delightful! How easy the work of the 
planter! But, alas! the analogy is utterly false. The 
English missionary and the English Church are the pro- 
ducts of a thousand years' evolution in devotion, morality, 
brain-power, administrative ability, organisation, and so on. 
Here is a small native congregation dragged up from the 
lowest depths of vice, idolatry, ignorance, and superstition. 
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Pick out the best youth you can find, teach him, train him^ 
ordain him. Do you find you have got an oak ? Far from 
it. The man has at the back of him an heredity of a 
thousand years of deceit, immorality, and vice of every 
sort The wonder is that our native priests are as good as 
they are. But the best of them are utterly wanting in the 
power of administration and ability. As a rule, when left 
to themselves, they and their lay agents simply let things 
slide. They cannot even maintain the position bequeathed 
to them by the last English missionary, and as to making 
progress in the face of a thousand insuperable difficulties 
inseparable from a conflict with a hostile and innumerable 
foe, they often do not even make the attempt. I may be 
forgiven for saying so much, when it is remembered that the 
natives freely themselves admit all that I have said. They 
make admirable assistants, but are inefficient leaders. They 
themselves are always asking for more English mission- 
aries. " But are the English missionaries such Anaks as 
is here implied ? " someone will ask in passing. " Oh, no ; 
they are ordinary Englishmen of mediocre abilities ; but 
then, among the blind, the one-eyed man is king." Let 
me here say a word as to our work being a " failure " if we 
cannot plant a self-growing mission in a generation. Might 
we not apply it with more force to many a parish in England 
where not half the people, though Christians, attend either 
church or chapel ? In both cases the term is unjust and 
unkind. Another argument that we so often hear is, " We 
cannot send our clergy abroad because we have so many 
heathen at home." This argument answers the other ; we 
cannot use both. 

" Never mind," continue our critics, " let these natives 
learn by falling ; trust them, and don't tie them down to 
your Western methods." This argument is so plausible 
that it finds much favour. Let me, however, give an illus- 
tration of the real facts. In England one of the difficulties 
in getting clergymen is due to the idea that only '' gentle- 
men " must be ordained. Here, of course, we have been 
compelled to abjure any such false idea. We ordain every 
one we can find who, after years of training and testing, 
seems to have a vocation and the requisite scholarship. At 
one time I had a servant, whose brother was a priest The 
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one waited on me at table, while the other (though not at 
the same time) sometimes sat as a guest at my table. Both, 
of course, were pariahs, both outcasts, both utterly ignorant 
of the usages of " gentlemen." That priest was a complete 
failure. Not because he was a pariah, not because he. was 
wanting in clevemess-^he could talk English better than 
I can talk Tamil — but he could not keep his church accounts 
straight. It was not a mere occasional lapse, but a case 
of persistent dishonesty. One does not wish to speak un* 
charitably of one's brother priests ; but if we are to pursue d. 
sound policy we must face the facts, and it must be regret- 
fully admitted that this man's case was by no means a soli- 
tary one. It has been found by bitter experience again 
and again to be nothing short of madness to leave an infant 
Church without European supervision. It is not a matter 
of inexperience or occasional tripping up through imperfect 
knowledge ; it is a matter of low morality. The more We 
leave people of a low moral tone, or even of a careless, 
apathetic mind, to themselves, the more speedily will come 
the inevitable collapse. Nor is it a matter of binding them 
down to Western modes of thought, of dress, of ritual, or 
of methods of worship. We should be only too delighted 
to see the natives more independent, more ready to strike 
out lines of their own, or more eager to adapt the warmth 
and colour of the East to the cold, grey- toned methods of 
the West. But we do insist on all movement being in the 
right direction along the path of truth and righteousness. 

But some of our critics are still not satisfied. *' Give 
them time to develop ; let them work out their own evolu- 
tion from the lower to the higher grades of spiritual life." 
No doubt there will be in India, in time, a race as fine as, 
if not finer than, our own ; but we cannot leave them so 
soon, according to the nature of things, to work out their 
own salvation, even if we wished. We have brought out 
our railways and telegraphs. Machinery has this year been 
erected, by which electric power is conveyed from the 
Kiv^ri Falls over a distance of ninety miles to Kolar, to 
work the Mysore Gold Mines. Suppose we had said, "We 
shall give you no such things ; you must find out for your- 
selves the power of steam and the secrets of electricity, and 
you must invent all your own machinery." We should onlj^ 
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be throwing them back for centuries, or leaving the ground 
open for others to enter who are wiser than ourselves. If 
we Church of England missionaries shirk the tremendous 
responsibilities that God has placed upon us, the Roman 
Catholics and Nonconformists will not be slow to fill our 
vacant places. They already far outnumber us. Are we 
to abandon the field altogether ? 

Surely the cry that we so often hear nowadays in one 
form or another that the Church of England should keep 
her clergy to herself is quite unworthy of Christian Eng- 
land ! Is this the teaching of Christ, that because England 
has been blessed as no other country has, therefore she 
must keep her blessings to herself? Is it for this that God 
has so enlarged our Empire ? Is it for this that we boast 
so much of our Colonial Federation ? Is God's arm so 
shortened that He cannot now bless the giver by doubling 
the gift ? Are we to send our sons all over the world to 
fight, to rule, and to trade, but keep them at home if they 
wish to obey that far nobler call to evangelise — to win not 
England only, but the world, for Christ? Twenty-five 
years ago I had the honour of being introduced to the first 
Bishop Selwyn in the rooms of Professor Lightfoot (as he 
then was) at Cambridge. I was telling the Bishop that 
seven of us were shortly leaving the University for the 
Mission field, when he said, '' Now that the siphon ha^ 
begun to flow, I hope it will not cease till it has emptied 
Cambridge." Dr. Lightfoot laughed, and asked, " What 
shall we do, then ? " ** Oh, you are quite capable of taking 
care of yourselves," was the reply. Perhaps it sounds like 
a playful exaggeration, but the remark contains the kernel 
of solid truth. Let the Church in England take its faith into 
both hands, and, instead of sending out fewer missionaries, 
send out ten times, twenty times the number. '* The barrel 
of meal shall not waste, neither shall the cruse of oil fail." 

2. Money. — But the more the men, the more the money 
that will be required not only to support them, but also the 
work that they call into existence. This money must come, 
as will be seen below in the case of a young mission, almost 
entirely from England. No doubt it is difficult to raise 
funds in both hemispheres, and what is given is given by a 
faithful few. There is, however, this difference between 
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the East and the West, that in the former the Christians 
cannot give, while in the latter they can give, but will not 
One country is miserably poor, while the other is rich, 
luxurious, and indifferent. What strikes a missionary first 
on his return home after long absence is the amazing luxury 
that meets him at every turn. He hears people talk about 
** poverty" and the present "hard times," but such terms 
are merely relative. The aristocracy now live as reigning 
monarchs used to do a century ago, the middle classes live 
as aristocrats, and the working classes as well-to-do gentle- 
folk. Of course there is poverty, but that is generally the 
result of drink and reckless extravagance. The labouring 
man travels in England in a railway carriage with the same 
comfortable furnishings and at the same cost, with a third- 
class ticket, as an English gentleman does in India with a 
first-class ticket. The British workman must have his beef 
and his beer, and plenty of them, and at the same time will 
not be denied his football matches and theatres. Now con- 
trast this with an every-day picture of the working classes 
among our native Christians. Here is a man struggling to 
extract a living for his wife and family from five to ten 
acres of wretched land. The rain falls practically in only 
three months out of the twelve. I do not speak of famine 
times, when the rain does not fall at all, and the distress is 
beyond the reach of human language, for these times are 
more or less exceptional, but I speak of average s^isons. 
When the rain falls, then only can the man plough his land, 
and the value of his day's work is 4^. ; but out of this he 
must spend 2d. in feeding his pair of bullocks. His wife's 
work is worth \\d. a day, and each of his bigger children 
may earn \d. or so by tending cattle. Altogether they 
earn, say, (>d, a day. They get one hot meal of coarse 
grain at night, and what is left, if any, cold next morning 
with the water, or gruel, in which the grain was boiled 
Such a thing as a midday dinner is not dreamt of. It needs 
no words to prove that such people cannot maintain their 
mission, much less the missionary sent from England. How 
are the children of such poor people to be brought up as 
Christians at all ? We open little village schools, but there 
is always the danger that these children will grow up just like 
the heathens by whom they are surrounded. We are com- 
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pelled, then, to take them to our boarding-schools at head- 
quarters. Even if the parents will send their w^e-earning 
children, they can pay extremely little for them. These 
youngsters must be f«j, taught, and sometimes clothed. I 
have 1 50 of them in my school, and each one costs me, apart 
from salaries of the staff, &c., 3J. ^. a month. This is not a 
large sum, but it mounts up to ;^30o a year for them all. 
The bulk of this money must come from friends in England. 
The English vicar says, " I too have my schools to 
maintain ; how can I help you?" True, it is difficult; but 
he has not got Xo/eedsHX his children. It is simply impos- 
sible for us to maintain such schools without 
*' But is this kind of thing to go on for eve 
will ask. We trust not At first a mission 
the poorest of the poor. It is the Bible rule tl 
have the Gospel preached to them." CoIU 
Brahmans have been tried as evangelistic ; 
these are, in my opinion, little more than expe 
The rich and the high caste will be the last to 
if we persevere, and do not become " weary ii 
the leaven will work from the poorer to the 
time our Christian schools and churches \ 
become self-supporting. Bishop Lightfoot M 
the great lesson of missionary history is patien 
for us to complain, " though the mills of God f 

Some of our critics complain that we r 
mistake in not fostering industrial work mo 
these difficulties far more acutely than 01 
Permit me to explain two branches of woi 
trying to foster to the best of my ability. 

(i) We teach carpentry and tailoring to 01 
making to our girls. To take the girls 6rst 
of training a skilled woman can, if she works 
earn 6^. 8</. a month. If she happens to bee 
this will keep her and her children from wani 
has a husband — and every Indian gets marriec 
child — then generally the cares of house anc 
put a stop to such delicate and laborious v 
may do well as a tailor, if only he can always 
iind a market for the things he makes. The { 
is to persuade the fathers to send their boys to 
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It is clean in the face of their caste and custom — the 
most potent agencies in India. They are children of the 
soil ; and 70 per cent, of them directly live by agriculture. 
If we can give their boys an English education and make 
clerks or schoolmasters of them on Ts. or 8^. a month, they 
are delighted, but for every vacancy there are already fifty 
applicants. Trade, however, except to those born in the 
caste, is an offence in their nostrils. The boys must return 
to the patch of barren soil, and soon we see not only father 
and mother but, say, three married sons all on the same 
patch, and all sinking deeper and deeper into poverty. 
Still, missionaries live to grapple with such difficulties, and 
my lot has recently been made easier by the South 
Indian Railway, whose headquarters are at Trichinopoly. 
Carpentry work to the value of Rs. 4830, say ^^322, has 
in the last four months passed through our workshops, and 
some of our boys are beginning to see that it is better to 
earn 8^. to i^. a day as carpenters than 2d. to ^. as 
agricultural labourers. 

(2) My other effort is entirely on agricultural lines. 
We have to deal with pariahs and other outcasts, who are 
quite below the level of skilled labour. These are mostly 
slaves under Hindu landlords. They are in debt for mar- 
riages, &c., to their masters, they never receive a penny of 
wages in money, and so can never pay off a penny of their 
debts. They are constantly sold with a farm along with 
the cattle and other stock, i.e., they are passed on with their 
debts round their necks. If they wish to become Christians 
they are beaten, prosecuted in the courts, and finally driven 
off literally to die of starvation. There are over six 
millions of pariahs in this Presidency, i.e. more than all the 
people in London. If we are to receive such outcasts as 
Christians we must find them work so as to keep body and 
soul together. The Government of Madras has kindly 
come to my aid and given me 300 acres of good land. 
When I was at home on furlough my friends contributed 
£200, and the S.P.G. has also generously added another 
;^20o. Without this English capital I could have done 
nothing. Now the settlers are hard at work, and soon will 
be baptised freemen instead of Hindu slaves. No one in 
England would grudge the money or wish to nip in the bud 
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such a fruit-yielding scheme. Looked at merely as ^farm^ 
only /^400 has been spent on property that will next year 
probably be worth from ^"2,000 to ^^3,000. 

Permit me to draw two more contrast-pictures, and then 
this rough sketch-book shall be closed. When the 
missionary returns home, he may hear in almost every town, 
when he goes to church, the roll of a cathedral organ, and 
a service copied from the cathedral. The windows are 
filled with cosdy stained glass, and everything is on a 
most sumptuous and beautiful scale. As the sweet voices 
of the choir rise and fall the long-exiled missionary almost 
feels that he is now in Paradise. What he has been 
accustomed to is so different! How often has he taken 
services in churches so called, where there has not been 
enough whitewash to cover the bare brown patches of the 
mud walls ; where such a luxury as a small harmonium is 
never dreamt of ; where the singing, if any, is an agony ; 
where the altar consists of a small rough table ; where the 
beam which supports the thatched roof is a crooked tree- 
trunk one, level with, if not below, his head ; and where 
the offertory for the Sunday does not amount to ^d. The 
English vicar in his beautiful church will tell you that all is 
done to the glory of God, that his people will not come to 
church at all unless they can hear a first-xate musical service, 
and that they themselves pay for it all. True ; for their 
own church they will pay £1^ for the mission church across 
the seas id. Would it not be equally to the glory of God 
if the amounts were reversed ? I put an extreme case ; 
but if there were more equalisation and more disinterested- 
ness, would there not be more glory attributed to God ? 

I now close. I know that a hundred objections may be 
raised against my arguments, but, as I said at the outset, it 
is so difficult to see things from other people's points of 
view, that these contrasts will not have been drawn in vain 
if they serve to waken thought. We are are all so engrossed 
in our own spheres of work that we find it almost impossible 
to realise what others are doing in their spheres. These 
pictures are at least drawn from life, and without any 
conscious exaggeration, and so, rough though they be, may 
not be entirely without value. 

J. A. Sharrock. 
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Mission Problems and Mission Methods in South China, by J. 
Campbell Gibson, D.D. Published by Oliphant 6s. 

This book consists of a series of lectures to students in connection 
with a lectureship on evangelistic theology founded by the Free 
Church of Scotland. They represent an attempt to deal with 
missionary facts and missionary problems in what mig^t be called 
a scientific way. We hope that the day is not far distant when 
our English Universities may be enabled to establish a chair of 
missionary study, the occupant of which should combine the study 
of anthropology and of the history of Christianity and Christian 
missions in the past with first-hand acquaintance with the mis- 
sionary problems of to-day. If it should prove possible to secure 
as capable men as is the writer of this book, there can be little 
doubt that the chair would be both useful and popular. 

The missionary problems dealt with in this book are those 
arising out of work in China. The author begins by expressing 
his own hope for the future of China in words applied by Gibbon 
to the story of the Roman Empire. He says : " While that great 
body was invaded by open violence or undermined by slow decay» 
a pure and humble religion gently insinuated itself into the minds 
of men, grew up in silence and obscurity, derived new vigour from 
opposition, and finally erected the triumphant banner of the Cross 
on the ruins of the Capitol.'^ That is our programme for China, 
with one great difference — we do not wish to plant the banner of 
the Cross on any ruins. We wish to plant it rather in the centre 
of China's life, that round it may rally, or out of it may spring, all 
those elements of purity and goodness which shall make for her a 
new and bright future, a future greater than her great past, in which 
she shall no longer sit apart in a sullen self-containedness, but 
shall take her part in the comity of the nations, and bring to the 
service of the whole human race those great natural powers which 
are the traditional inheritance of her people, purified, elevated, and 
quickened by the vitalising breath of the religion and the spirit of 
Jesus Christ 
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The problem which he puts before himself and his readers is 
how far experience can be held to justify us in nurturing such an 
ideal. 

How great the difficulties in the way of its realisation are 
Dr. Gibson is well aware. He writes : '' I have often thought that 
if I were to expend all my energies to persuade one Chinaman to 
change the cut of his coat, or to try some new experiment in agri- 
culture, I should certainly plead in vain. And yet I stand up to 
beg him to change the habits of a lifetime, to break away from the 
whole accumulated outcome of heredity, to make himself a target 
for the scorn of the world in which he lives, to break off from the 
consolidated social system which has shaped his being, and on the 
bare word of an unknown stranger to plunge into the hazardous 
experiment of a new and untried life, to be lived on a moral plane 
still almost inconceivable to him, whose sanctions and rewards are 
higher than his thoughts as heaven is higher than the earth." 

The chapter entitled " The Proving of the Gospel " ends with 
testimony based upon what he has himself witnessed in support of 
the statement that the preaching of the Gospel has been followed 
in many hundreds of cases by changes of character which cannot 
be described otherwise than as miraculous. 

A large portion of the book is taken up with a very clear and 
sjonpathetic exposition of the salient characteristics of Chinese 
literature and philosophy. Speaking of the many different dialects 
of the Chinese langus^e the writer says that " they differ among 
themselves quite as much as the various Latin languages of 
Europe. In the case of written books it is necessary that 
a reader should render the text, as he goes along, into the 
particular vernacular spoken by his audience. It is hardly 
necessary to add that reading aloud is an art but rarely practised 
in China." Dealing with the statement of a recent writer on 
China, ''Without Confucius, China had been without a native 
religion," Dr. Gibson asserts that it would be truer to say '' But for 
Confucius, China had been a religious country." He asserts that 
in the " Book of Documents " and the " Book of Odes," both 
of which are older than the time of Confucius, the one great 
Spirit, " Shangti," is described as Creator, Preserver, and Lord of 
alL * The ancient kings are described as worshipping Him : 
• . . nothing false, or low, pr unworthy is attributed in these 
books to Him. No ims^e has ever been made to represent His 
form." 

" Confucius," says Dr. Gibson, '' did much to undermine the reali- 
sation of the personality of God in the minds of his countrymen. 
With a keen interest in practical ethics . • . he had no anxiety to 
give his ethics any theological basis. The result has been to leave 
his countrymen without any spiritual atmosphere, and so to vitiate 

Q 
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in practice his ethical theories that it has been said without 
injustice, * The best answer to Confucianism is China.' " 

He then goes on to give a very interesting sketch of the 
writings of Mencius, who lived about a century later than 
Confucius, and of Lau Tsze, who was bom in 604 B.C., and was 
contemporary with Confucius. The fourth lecture is on Taoism 
and Buddhism. The keynote of Taoism is to be found in the 
saying of its founder, '^ Where the mystery is the deepest is the gate 
of all that is subtle and wonderful." 

Unfortunately, Taoism, instead of serving to counterbalance the 
unspirituality of Confucianism, has degenerated into alchemy, 
geomancy, and various forms of superstition. 

After giving an account of the origin of Buddhism in India he 
describes the gradual evolution of Buddhist teaching in China. 
He says that the whole tendency of Buddhism in China has been 
in one direction, " abstract conceptions have given place to the 
most material ideas; Nirvana to the paradise of Buddha; the 
cultivation of morality to the practice of rites and ceremonies, 
and self-discipline and contemplation to the worship of idols." 

Comparing the influence which Taoism and Buddhism exert 
in China with that exerted by Confucianism, he says, " These two 
systems of idol worship are less formidable antagonists to the 
truth than Confucianism. It would be wrong to say that they 
have not a strong hold on the minds of the people. • But they 
hold them by their fears, and when these fears are defied by a few, 
and it is seen that the burdensome yoke of superstition can be 
thrown ofT without hurt, the power of idolatry begins to crumble. 
Confucianism, on the contrary, holds men through their moral 
sense. Its ancestral worship appeals in theory to their best feel- 
ings, and its ethical standard is high enough to answer the demand 
of the common conscience. Confucianism is the most powerful 
element in national life, and it maintains its hold with singular 
persistency, even on the minds of the most intelligent Christians. 
Notwithstanding its high pretensions it is too apparent that the 
moral life is gone out of it We would fain welcome it as an ally, 
but are driven to regard it as our most formidable foe. It is the 
dead hand whose grasp must be loosed before China can go free, 
to carry her regenerated powers into the service of God in 
Christ" 



England and the Church. By^Herbert Kelly. Published by 
Longmans. Price 4?. net 

The question with which this book deals, viz., how to supply 
additional clergy both for work at home and for missionary work 
abroad, is in more urgent need of an answer to-day than has been 
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the case at any former period in the history of the English Church. 
Seldom If ever before has the demand for men been so far in 
excess of the supply. We could give instances of clergy in charge 
of town parishes at home who have been engaged for years in a 
vain effort to obtain an assistant curate, though they were willing 
to pay a sufficient stipend. The demand for men which comes to 
us week by week from our English colonies and from the foreign 
mission-field is practically unlimited. 

It is no ordinary pleasure, therefore, to read a book written 
by a man who offers not merely a theoretical answer to the 
question, but an object lesson whereby the value of his theories 
can be tested. The book contains several statements which we 
should perhaps hesitate to endorse, but with its main conclusions 
we are in heartfelt sympathy. In trying to give the reader some 
idea of its contents we shall endeavour as far as possible to let 
the writer speak for himself. 

He begins by deprecating the suggestion that the hope of the 
future from a religious point of view lies with undenominational- 
ism. '^ All modem advance," he says, '' has been by faith, however 
unconscious, in the promise, and by conviction of the result : * Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.' It is 
strange • , • that religion {i.€. undenominationalism) should have 
agreed to rewrite the Scripture it professes to reverence. * You 
cannot know the truth, nor does it matter, and your indifference to 
it shall make you free.' " In the next chapter he describes the 
nature and extent of the Church's need of men at the present 
time. Speaking of the needs of the colonies he says : " Every bishop 
repeats in every colony the same tale. One by one the colonies 
are growing, sometimes steadily, sometimes by rushes ; in each we 
can hear the same cry, * If only we had the men !' ... In all the 
same result ; a Church which was meant to include all in one 
family of faith settles down to wonder sorrowfully how she can 
maintain the 30 per cent her lack of energy has left her n6w that 
the opportunity is past." Turning from the needs of the Church 
abroad to those of the Church at home, he says : " In 1886 814 
men went up for ordination to the diaconate. Since then the 
number^ have fallen almost continuously. In 1901- the numbers 
were 569." '' We all begin to recognise that something should be 
done to keep the numbers up." Not that the mere keeping up of 
the numbers would meet the case, for, as the author says, " we 
have nothing to do with filling up curacies and maintaining our 
ground. We have to recover not only the failures of the past 
fifteen or sixteen years, but to conquer and occupy all the ground 
we ought to have occupied and did not, even when things were at 
their best with us. Is this, neglected then, now impossible and a 
dream ? If it is impossible, let us admit that our faith was a 

C2 
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dream. Let us give up our futile notion of Churchmanship. . • « 
We should be both wiser and more honest to petition a com- 
placent Parliament for a drastic reform of the • . . Prayer Book 
Articles, Creeds and Scriptures, so that we may go to church and 
slumber in peace. . • • Let us have a tenor soloist to sing ' Comfort 
ye/ and the organist shall play us a pastoral symphony ; but the 
choir had best not sing * The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth.' It 
makes our head ache. Some are so constituted that it makes their 
heart ache too." 

In the next chapter, on the means of work, he says : *' The 
question at stake with us is a question of men, of human 
devotion, practically speaking, of candidates for ordination. 
The latter may not seem an inspiring topic for other than Church- 
men, yet it is one in which I believe England to be vitally 
concerned. We may speak as contemptuously as we like of 
young curates— the stock joke of the comic papers and the club 
smoking-room — ^waiting their turn on a cathedral bench ; yet those 
men, and those who have once been there, stand between this people 
and atheism ; the witnesses of truth, morality, sacrifice, duty, 
against the commercialism, materialism, selfishness, the worship of 
comfort, pleasure, and luxury, which are our idols." Passing on to 
the main contention of the book that the ranks of the clergy must 
be recruited from all who have a vocation for the ministry, no 
matter what theirsocial status or income may be, he says : *^ In the 
ordination service the Church has laid her whole stress on the 
sense of devotion to a service, which follows on a vocation, or 
calling, by the voice of God's Spirit ' Do you think in your 
lieart,' says the Bishop, * that you be truly called according to the 
will of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the order of this Church 
of England, to the order and ministry of priesthood ? ' Now, in 
my mind there arises a fancy. Suppose one of the choir boys 
were to give answer, * I think so,' what would happen ? The 
verger would deal with the unseemly interruption. I am afraid 
my dream has come to an abrupt end. Could the Bishop say 
* Presently, my child,' it would be different ; but he cannot . . . 
Somehow or other we have interposed a pecuniary qualification as 
a precedent condition to recognising the call of God." Later on 
in the book the author maintains that 'Mn principle the way 
to ordination ought to be as open and certain for every boy in a 
Board School, if he is really called of God and fitted for the work, 
as it is to a boy in a public school." 

The interesting feature of the book is that its writer combiner 
with this conviction a knowledge, gained by actual experience, of 
the profound difficulty involved in discerning the reality of 
vocation. In a chapter on the training of the man he says : 
" No doubt piety and real religion are the primary requisites ; 
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unfortunately both of them are exceedingly difficult to estimate, 
and . . • are apt to take most disappointing forms under novel 
circumstances. The man whose sweetness and sincerity are iso 
charming in a quiet life, becomes a trimmer and a coward under 
the fierce blast of persecution. The man who stood like a hero in 
the hour of trial, becomes blatantly self-satisfied as an evangelist. 
The self-denying Sunday-school teacher astonishes us by his 
listless and complacent idleness as a clergyman. Mere piety and 
religious interest, want an immense amount of testing, developing, 
training, before, they withstand the subtle strains and temptations 
of professional life." The ideal clergyman should undoubtedly be 
a gentleman, but ''by a gentleman • . . we mean primarily 
one who moves easily, naturally, and modestly ; one who is 
not anxious about what people think of him. . . . Was the 
difference ever better expressed (between a gentleman and one 
who is not a gentleman) than in what the Maori said of Bishop 
Selwyn : ' Pukka gentleman, him no mind what he do. Pig 
gentleman, him mighty particular ' ? " 

The most helpful and striking chapter which the book contains 
is that entitled "The Creation of Discipline." The author 
advocates a much longer and more thorough training than that 
provided at the University or at any Theological College. He is 
at the same time keenly alive to the danger of turning out mere 
seminarists, but nevertheless believes that a strict rule of life is an 
essential factor in the training of the average candidate for 
ordination. He says : " There are two points to which this question 
of discipline is especially applicable, or with which it is connected. 
One of its first objects must be to ensure hard and continuous 
work, not only because the time of study is after all short, the area 
to be covered very large, and the arrears to be made up consider- 
able, but also for the sake of the life which is to come. I hope no 
one will think that by what I have said of the absence of discipline 
in the clerical life I mean to imply that it is an easy-going life. 
I believe the exact contrary. Because there are no office hours, 
ten to four, it is a very dangerous business for men who have not 
learnt, and still more for men who have been allowed to unlearn, 
the habit of continuous labour ; but the very same absence of fixed 
hours and the immense variety of work make it a business 
in which men can, between study, services, visiting, meetings, clubs, 
and interviews, work incessantly the whole day through, from 
an early hour for rising till very late at night, without intermission, 
in a way no business man either dreams of doing or is aware that 
his clergy do. I admit that this is fsur from universal, but it is also 
far from rare. But where it is done — generally quite as a matter 
of course — and where it is not done, it is equally recognised as the 
|rue ideal, and it is the part of training (a) to form men in the 
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habit of it by discipline ; (d) ta teach them the joy and delight of 
such labour; (c) to teach them to make such labour really 
effective and not merely fussy." 

In answer to the suggestion that a business training is after all 
a very good preparation for the life of a clergyman he says : ** If it 
is really good for a man to be trained in some other profession, let 
us. suggest to business men that their clerks should have a few 
years at a theological Seminary. . • . There has been a committee 
on the education of officers. I never heard that it proposed they 
should have a few years in an office, or as lawyers. ^ • . The priest 
must be self-sacrificing, gently, confiding, looking alwajrs to see 
the best, ready to give way, seeking not his own. I may be 
mistaken, but I have not been led to think that these were the 
primary lessons taught in trade." 

The author accordingly is strongly in favour of beginning the 
training for Holy Orders as soon as the boy leaves schooL 
He says : " The greatest advantage (of doing this) is spiritual.* We. 
have caught the first rush of whole-hearted enthusiasm, and the 
boy gives himself with a freedom and abandon we shall never 
get later on in life, when he has b^^un to weigh profit and loss. 
Of course, being young, we shall have to allow for the changes 
which later development may bring, and it is possible, though 
not certain, that withdrawals may be somewhat more numerous.* 
But this, which may involve financial loss, is a small matter to 
.^et against the absolute devotion the younger souls bring with 
them." Referring to the financial cost of thus training can* 
•didates for ordination, the author says that ;^8o per annum is 
^e lowest sum at which a University education can be ob- 
tained, and quotes £72 and £60 per annum as the lowest charges 
at Theological and Missionary Colleges respectively. We arc 
•glad to be in a position to say that this last statement is 
-inaccurate. St. . Augustine's Missionary College at Canterbury, 
ivhich has already sent abroad over 500 clergy, receives men 
for a three years' course at an inclusive charge of £40 per 
annum, and there are numerous exhibitions connected with the 
College by the help of which this charge can be considerably 
reduced. We believe that those who sympathise with the objects 
for which this book was written, and who desire to further the 
colonial and missionary work of the Church of England on 
comprehensive lines, could not do better than strengthen the hands 
of the new Warden in his efforts to make tfiis College free to all 
v/ho have a genuine vocation for missionary work. 

To sum up very briefly the contents of the book before us, the 
three points on which die audior lays special stress are (i) the 
desirability of recruiting the ranks of the clergy both at home 
and abroad from those who have been educated in the public 
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elementary Schools ; (2) the necessity of greatly extending the 
time spent in preparation for ordination ; and (3) the importance of 
voluntary poverty and systematic self-denial during the time spent 
in this pr^>aration. 

We earnestly commend this book to the attention of all our 
readers, assuring them that they will find it much more interest* 
ing. and instructive than our brief sketch of its contents may 
suggest 



Lettet's from John Chinaman. Published by Brimley Johnson.. 
Price IS. net. 

** For ways that are dark and for . tricks that are vain, the heathen 
Qunee is peculiar." Bret Harte's description of John Chinaman, . 
written some thirty years ago, has commended itself to the great 
majority of those who have only met him outside his own country, 
or whose acquaintance with him in his own country has been 
casual or superficiaL 

That John Chinaman, however, has not only his own good 
points, but has very just grievances against the Europeans who 
have visited him at home, is a fact which is happily beginning to be 
more generally recognised. 

. We believe that on the recognition of these grievances and on 
the willingness of the Englishman to make a real effort to under* 
stand the standpoint of the Chinese mind depend the future of 
our influence in the Far East, and more particularly the progress 
of Christianity in the Celestial Empire. 

We welcome the '' Letters of John Chinaman " as an honest 
attempt to contribute towards this end. The book is written by one 
who, though not a Chinaman himself, as the title is intended to 
suggest, claims to act as an exponent of the cultured classes in 
China, and to represent their feelings and aspirations. 

The writer begins by attempting to explain the ground on 
which the majority of his Chinese fellow-countrymen object alike 
to Christianity and to European civilisation. Chinese civilisatiouf. 
he says, possesses " a stability for which we search in vain among 
the nations of Europe. But not only is our civilisation stable, it 
also embodies, as we think, a moral order ; while in yours we 
detect only an economic chaos. Whether your religion be better 
than ours I do not at present dispute ; but it is certain that it has 
less influence on your society. You profess Christianity, but your 
dvilisatioQ has never been Christian, whereas ours is Confucian 
through and through. But to say that it is Confucian is to say that 
it is moral, or at least (for I do not wish to beg the question) that 
moral relations are those which it primarily contemplates. Whereas 
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with you (so it seems to us) economic relations come first, and 
upon these you endeavour afterwards to graft as much morality as 
they will admit ... 

" Now, to us of the East all this is the mark of a barbarous 
society. We measure the degree of civilisation not by accumu* 
Ifttion of the means of living, but by the character and value 
of life lived. Where there are no humane and stable rela* 
tions, no reverence for the past, no respect even for the present, 
but only a cupidinous ravishment of the future, there, we diink, is 
no true society. And we would not, if we could, rival you in your 
wealth, your science, and your arts, if we must do so at the cost of 
imitating your institutions. . . . 

''Free from torment of ambition and apprehension of dis- 
tress, he (the Confucian) has leisure to spare from the acquisition 
of the means of living for life itself. He has both the instinct and 
the opportunity to appreciate the gifts of Nature, to cultivate 
manners, and to enter into humane and disinterested relations with 
his fellows. The result is a type which we cannot but regard as 
superior, both morally and aesthetically, to the great bulk of your 
own citizens in Europe. And while we recc^ise the greatness of 
your practical and scientific achievements, yet we find it impossible, 
unreservedly to admire a civilisation which has produced manners 
so coarse, morals so low, and an appearance so unlovely as those 
with which we are constantly confronted in your great cities. 
Admitting that we are not what you call a progressive people, we 
yet perceive that progress may be bought too dear. We prefer our 
own moral to your material advantages, and we are determined to 
cling to the institutions which, we believe, ensure the former, even 
at the risk of excluding ourselves from the latter." 

In the next chapter he describes in equally forcible language 
his objections to the motives and actions of the British trader. He 
admits that from the trader's point of view the opening up of 
China is an event greatly to be desired, but he says : — 

'' From his point of view he is justified ; but his point of view 
is not ours. We are accustomed, before adopting any grave 
measure of policy, to estimate its effects not merely on the sum 
total of our wealth, but (which we conceive to be a very diflerent 
thing) on our national well-being. You, as always, are thinking of 
the means of living ; we of the quality of the life lived. And when 
you ask us, as you do in effect, to transform our whole society, to 
convert ourselves from a nation of agriculturists to a nation of 
traders and manufacturers, to sacrifice to an imaginary prosperity 
our political and economic independence, and to revolutionise not 
only our industry, but our manners, morals, and institutions, we 
may be pardoned if we first take a critical look at the effects which 
have been produced among yourselves by the conditions you urge us 
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to introduce in China, The results of such a survey, we venture to 
think, are not encouraging." 

A little later the writer shows that the salient characteristic 
of European civilisation is its irresponsibility, and its open repu- 
diation of personal and family ties. He disclaims on the part 
of his fellow-countrymen any antipathy to Europeans or any 
assumption that they are worse than themselves. His religion 
teaches him that human nature is the same everywhere, and that 
it is only circumstances which affect it for good or evil. But in 
view of what he professes to have seen for himself in Europe he 
asks the very plausible question : — 

'' Can you wonder, in the circumstances, that we resist your 
influence by any means at our command ; and that the more 
intelligent among us, while they regret ttie violence to which your 
agents have been exposed, yet feel that it weighs as nothing in the 
scale when set against the intolerable evils which would result from 
the success of your enterprise ? " 

He refers to the worst features of English life, to the open 
inunorality, to the extreme poverty, the misery, and the drunken- 
ness so often to be seen in our cities, but admits that English civi- 
lisation cannot be judged or condemned in consequence of their 
existence. It is the average man by which he professes to judge 
and to condemn the Christian religion. His conclusion will appear 
to many to be unreasonable, but it is of interest to note the 
evidence on which it is based : — 

*' When I review my impressions of the average English citizen, 
impressions based on many years' study, what kind of man do I 
see ? I see one divorced from Nature, but unreclaimed by Art ; 
instructed, but not educated ; assimilative, but incapable of thought 
Trained in the tenets of a religion in which he does not really 
believe, for he sees it flatly contradicted in every relation of life, he 
dimly feels that it is prudent to conceal under a mask of piety the 
atheism he is hardly intelligent enough to avow. His religion is 
conventional ; and, what is more important, his morals are as con- 
ventional as his creed. Charity, chastity, self-abn^ation, contempt 
of the world and its prizes — ^these are the words on which he has 
been fed from his childhood upwards. And words they have 
remained, for he has neither anywhere seen them practised by 
others, nor has it ever occurred to him to practise them himself 
Their influence, while it is strong enough to make him a chronic 
h3rpocrite, is not so strong as to show him the hypocrite he is." 

Turning to the social effects of European civilisation, he asks 
what China has to gain by the adoption of Western methods of 
industry: — 

** You will answer, no doubt, that we shall gain wealth. Per- 
haps we shall ; but shall we not lose life ? Shall we not become 
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like you T And can you expect us to contemplate that with equa* 
nimity ? What are your advantages ? Your people, no doubt, are 
better equipped than ours with some of the less important goods of 
life ; they eat more, drink more, sleep more ; but there their supe-^^ 
riority ends. They are less cheerful, less contented, less industrious, 
less law-abiding ; their occupations are more unhealthy both for 
body and mind ; they are crowded into cities and factories, divorced 
from Nature and the ownership of the soil." 

In Chapter VI. he discusses the objections which have from 
time to time been raised by foreigners to the Chinese system of 
government These objections, he argues, arise from a misunder- 
standing of the attitude of the average Chinaman to his govern- 
ment : — 

'VThe simple and natural character of our civilisation, the 
peaceable nature of our people (when they are not maddened by 
the aggression of foreigners)— -above all, the institution of the 
family, itself a little state, a political, social, and economic unit — 
these and other facts have rendered us independent of government 
control to an extent which to Europeans may seem incredible » «. . 

" Law, in a word, is not with us a rule imposed from above ; it 
is the formula of the national life ; and' its embodiment in practice 
precedes its inscription in a code. ... 

" I cannot see that your society is based upon religion at all ; 
nor does that surprise me, if I have rightly apprehended the 
character of Christianity." 

His practical. conclusion is expressed thus : — 

'' Confucianism may, as you affirm, be no religion at all ; it may 
be an inferior ethical code ; but it has made of the Chinese the one 
nation in all the history of the world who genuinely abhor violence 
and reverence reason and right . «, . 

** Yes, it is we who do not accept it that practise the gospel oi 
peace ; it is you who accept it that trample it underfoot And— - 
irony of ironies ! — it is the nations of Christendom who have come 
to us to teach us by sword and fire that Right in this world is 
powerless unless it be supported by Might I Oh, do not doubt 
that we shall learn the lesson I And woe to Europe when we have 
acquired it ! You are arming a nation of four hundred millionsi 
a nation which until you came had no better wish than to live at 
peace with themselves and all the world. In the name of Christ 
you have sounded the call to arms ! In the name of Confucius we 
respond ! " 

The interest of the letters, taken as a whole, lies in the fact that 
they are a serious attempt to present from the Chinaman's own point 
of view his attitude towards Christianity and towards European 
civilisation. Many of the statements supposed to be made by John 
Chinaman are from the Christian point of view transparently falsew 
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Thus we should be prepared to claim that Christianity, so far from 
tending to destroy family life and the reverence of children for 
their parents, has been the means of developing the one and 
increasing the other to a greater extent than any other influence 
which has ever existed. 

The value of the book, however, consists not in the accuracy of 
individual statements, but in the opportunity it affords to those 
interested in the evangelisation and development of China of seeing 
themselves as an educated and cultured Chinaman may be supposed 
to see them. 



The Philosophy of the Christian Religion^ By A. M, Fairbairn, D.D. 
Published by Hodder & Stoughton. 583 pp. Price \2s. 

The object of this book, as stated in the preface, is " to explain 
religion through nature and man, and secondly, to construe 
Christianity through religion." The author further defines the 
meaning of the title, ^ the philosophy of religion," as " the dia-* 
lectical or reasoned interpretation of the consciousness of man 
as expressed in his religions and unfolded in their history." We 
have read the book through with interest, though, we must needs 
confess, without being able to discover in it any unity of design. 
But de^ite its discursive nature, it contains very much which is both 
intleresttng and instructive. Several of the comparisons instituted 
between Christianity and other religions will be of special interest 
to students of missions. One fact, which is often forgotten by those 
who read the translations of the Vedic literature, with which Max 
Miiller has familiarised us, and who think that th^ are then in a 
position to interpret modem Hinduism, is well described. 

" Hinduism and the Vedic religion are so different that they 
may be said to have hardly a single essential feature in common ; 
their pantheons, priesthoods, worships, sacrifices, ceremonies ; their 
social systems, ideals of life, personal and collective, as well as 
dieir ideas of death and the future — all differ, often radically and 
even diametrically. Yet, if anything in history be certain, it is 
^at Hinduism, with all it stands for, has descended without any 
break of continuity, though with cumulative accretions and ever* 
increasing variations, from the faith held and the order observed 
by the Vedic men." Dr. Fairbairn's statement towards the end 
of the book, that " monotheism is a very late and infrequent faith,** 
will be rec^arded by many as far too confident an assertion in the 
Kght of what is now known concerning the earliest faiths of China 
and of India. 

The book begins with an attempt to show that " Christ is in 
history as God in nature," "If the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ were explicable on the mere mythical apotheosis of Jesus 
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pf Nazarethi it would become the most insolent and fateful ano- 
maly in history. For it could not stand alone ; it would afiect 
all tfiought and all objects of thought. " Here," men would say» 
" a mere chapter of accidents has made one of the meanest figures 
in literature the most potent person of all time, the source of a 
series of illusions which have exercised the most transcendent 
influence upon the life and destinies of men. If accident and 
illusion have played such a part in history, what character must 
we attribute to the power which rules the world ? Order in nature 
is an insignificant idea compared with the idea of order in history ; 
but how can there be an order if the persons who create it be, in 
the very degree that they are potent, themselves the mere crea* 
tures of chance, or of worse than chance, fiction and pure 
phantasy?" 

The author makes a very suggestive comparison between the 
pessimism of the West, as represented by Schopenhauer and 
his school of thought, and the pessimism of the East, as repre- 
sented by Buddhism. " The heart of Buddha'^ pessimism," he says, 
«< was pity ; he loved man, and because of his love of man he 
hated the existence that was sorrow. The heart of Schopenhauer's 
pessimism was more contemptuous than pitiful ; his scorn was 
not so much for life as for the men who lived it." 

In the course of a discussion as to the nature of moral evil, the 
question is raised. Why was man made capable of sinning ; or why, 
having been so made, was he not watched and superintended, so 
as to make the evil deed impossible ? The answer given in the 
book is very well expressed : '* Impossibilities must exist to God 
as well as to men ; possible things Omnipotence may achieve^ 
impossible things not even Omnipotence can accomplish. To 
be almighty is not to be able to perform what is, in the nature of 
the case, impossible of performance. . . . Impossibilities may be 
said to be of three kinds : physical, intellectual, and moral The 
moral inability may be stated in the familiar phrase, Mt is 
impossible for God to lie.' The intellectual may be represented 
either under the category of thought: It is impossible for 
God to conceive the false as if it were the true ; or under 
the category of knowledge: It is impossible for God to know 
things that are not as if they were real things. The physical 
impossibility may be expressed in various forms: It is not 
open even to God to make a part equal to the whole ; to 
make the same thing both be and not be. . . . Or, to express 
the same inability in a different form, we may say : God could 
not make another God infinite like Himself, for two infinities could 
not co-exist ; nor could He create a being who should start as if 
he had a long experience behind him or an acquired character 
within him. He could only make a being capable of gainiqg 
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experience and realising character. The power of making 
monstrosities is not divine." 

It is a rude shock in turning over Dr. Fairbaim's pages, many 
of which illustrate his insight and his power of sympathy with very 
varied forms of religion and of philosophy, to find how a narrow 
Protestantism seems to render him incapable of interpreting, or of 
seeing the underlying good in, the particular forms of Christianity 
against which he and those who think with him protest Could 
any imputation of evil motive in others be more flagrant than that 
contained in his description of the Roman Catholic " who worships 
or prays to St Joseph for a boon to himself ^r an evil to his enemy*'} 
Later on in the book he describes a service in an Italian cathedral 
wherei ** with a hideous moral heathenism looking out from every 
figure and line, what was conceived to be an act of Christian 
worship was going on." The act of worship was a solemn pro- 
cession of clergy and people, accompanied by a crucifix. As he 
gazed upon the procession which, as all who understand anything 
of Italian Christianity know, is to the simple people who take ^ 
part in it one of the most solemn and inspiring acts of their 
religion, the author tells us that he could not help saying, '' Your 
worship is not mine, nor is your God." After this it is no surprise 
to find him referring to Dr. Pusey as one who dreamt of things 
mythical and unreal, and from whom sane imagination was afar 
off. 

Despite these features of the book, which necessarily detract 
fromi our confidence in the author's judgment in all matters re- 
lating to the comparative study of religion, the volume is one from 
which many helpful thoughts will be obtained by anyone who may 
read it 

Books of Devotion. By the Rev. Canon Bodington. Published 
by Longmans. Price Sj. 

This book, which forms one of the Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology, contains, in addition to a fairly complete list of devo- 
tional works of the early centuries, a discussion of the true nature 
of devotion from a general point of view. 

The first nine chapters deal with the subjects of Devotion 
generally, *' The Devotions of our Lord Jesus Christ," " Devotion in 
the Early Church," " Mediaeval Books of Devotional Theology," 
^Devotions to the Saints," &c., the following seven chapters 
treating of some of the best-known English devotional works of 
the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries. 

In a note on '' The Imitation of Christ|" he reminds us of a 
fact which is not generally known, viz., that it was written in 
thyibm^ and was known as ''Church Music." The well-known 
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name ** de Imitatione " was originally applied only to the first of 
the four parts of which the book consists. '* The meaning of the 
title, ' church or ecclesiastical music/ is to be sought, not in the 
rhythmical character of the style • • . but in the subject The 
music is the inner life, or more especially the mellifluum nomen of 
the Redeemer." The book is a valuable addition to the Oxford 
Library. It is, however, a work of reference rather than a book 
which can be read through at any one time. 



With Macdonald in Uganda, By Major H. Austin. Published 
by Edwin Arnold. Price 15^. net. 

The book throws further light upon the mutiny of the 
Sudanese troops in Uganda, the real motives for which are still 
somewhat obscure. It also contains some interesting details of 
exploration. A casual remark in regard to the weather suggests 
how much pleasanter a place Uganda is to live in than is the 
greater part of India. '' This," says the writer, speaking of a 
September night, '* was one of the very few occasions in Africa 
that I have ever experienced an)rthing to at all resemble the 
Indian hot-weather night." The following story illustrates the 
additional danger which a teetotaler runs in Central Africa as 
compared with a drinker of whisky : " When returning from a con- 
vivial dinner party a lion seized . . . this ofRcial, whom he 
knocked down ; but, realising the mistake it had made, as quickly 
dropped him and secured the black man. I have been informed 
on very reliable authority that the fumes of whisky had proved 
too much for the olfactory nerves of the man-eater, who preferred 
his meat untainted I" Major Austin tells us nothing in regard to 
the missionary work going on in Uganda. 



Journal of the African Society. No. V. Published by Macmillan. 
Price 6s. 

This is a quarterly review for the study of problems, social, 
political, and moral, connected with Africa. It deserves to be 
widely known among all who take a special interest in that 
continent 

The number which we have received contains, among other 
contributions, a very interesting account of the Uganda Railway, 
and a discussion of the possibilities, from a health point of view, 
of the highlands through which the railway passes. ^' Arrived at 
Mombassa, a comparatively short journey • • • by train, and the 
invalid gets out at a fairly civilised town, 6,400 feet above the sea 
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or higher than Davos Platz in Switzerland. Within easy reach by 
rail is an elevation of 8,700 feet, and a road is being made to Mount 
Kenia, which is more than 18,000 feet high. « • • Food is ex«- 
cellent and cheap. Good cooks can be obtained." 

Mr. Helm, Secretary of the Manchester Chamber of Comhierce, 
writes on the Cultivation of Cotton in West Africa, and Herr 
Miillendorff on German Colonial Development in Kamerun. We 
cannot but regret that a review which aims at collecting and 
diffusing trustworthy information concerning Africa should admit 
an article from Mr. E. W. Blyden. The writer is, as the editor 
states in a footnote, " a pure-blooded native," a fact which would 
greatly increase the interest of his article if he in any degree 
whatever represented negro thought His subject is Ishun 
in the Western Soudan. Mr. Blyden is very well-known on 
the coast, especially in Liberia, which is his home, and but few 
who understand what his sympathies and qualifications are will be 
likely to be misled by the statements contained in his article. The 
misfortune is that a high-class review should be the means of 
recommending his writings to those who do not know what he has 
previously written. 

We have very great sympathy for the genuine Mohammedan 
who believes and practises his faith. We have still more sympathy 
for the Christian who does the same. But the person with whom 
we find it impossible to sympathise is the man who declares that 
for himself, or at any rate for his fellow-countrymen, Islam is 
superior to Christianity, but who remains a nominal Christian. 
It would remove a distinct hindrance to the spread of Christianity 
in West Africa if Mr. Blyden would embrace the faith of Islam 
which he has done so much to recommend. In this article he tells 
us that one great advantage which results from the spread of Islam 
in Africa is that its peoples are thereby rendered ''safe from 
physical destruction." He suggests that the fate which has over- 
taken the Indians of North America, the Sandwich Islanders, and 
the natives of New Zealand is to be accounted for by the preaching 
of Christianity. Unfortunately for the purpose of his argument, 
the very stock to which he himself belongs, and which professes 
Christianity in America, is increasing at such a rate as to create a 
feeling akin to despair in the minds of their white brothers. 

We commend the following statement of Mr. Blyden to those 
who are interested in the civilisation c^ the native through trade. 
''When the Muslim missionary has once brought a community 
within the pale of Islam, it is for ever sheltered from the blighting 
influence of foreign trade and commerce. This the religion from 
Europe lias nowhere done and cannot da" 

The writer's knowledge of history may be judged from his 
statement that ** it was from a dark race that Europe received the 
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introduces a sense of unreality into every relation of life, and may 
be held to account for the universal absence of truthfulness. The 
Hindu, in virtue of his intellectual training, " sees no reason why 
two contradictory statements may not be equally true. And to a 
mind persuaded of this it certainly must appear hard that, out of 
the two alternatives, one should not be allowed to put forward the 
one which is convenient to oneself, or — which comes perhaps to 
the same thing — the one which will please one's interlocutor." A 
scepticism which may be almost regarded as a legitimate outcome 
of Hindu philosophy pervades as a miasma every region of thought 
and action. We can well understand how the Hindu who would 
refuse to regard as inevitable even the simplest proposition of 
Euclid would be likely to treat the claims which are made by his, 
would-be teachers on behalf of Christianity. " Let the truth 
propounded for acceptance ... lie in the plane of thought where 
demonstration is necessarily impossible, let it be one whose 
practical result is a walk by faith, not by sight ; let the system 
propounded for acceptance carry with it, as resulting from its truth, 
the sacrifice of every privilege which has ever made life worth 
living ; let it require, on the spiritual side, a new birth to all that 
is noble, a passionate acceptance by the heart of allegiance to a 
Saviour unseen — and it will be plain how only not omnipotent is 
the help which intellectual scepticism will lend to the shrinkings 
of the flesh." 

The last part of the article deals with the absence of all sense 
of moral responsibility and of all consciousness of sin in the sense 
in which we use the term among the Hindus. The speech made 
by a representative of Hinduism at Chicago at the " Parliament of 
Religions," represents the final outcome of Hindu teaching : " Ye 
divinities upon earth, sinners ! It is a sin to call a man a sinner. 
It is a standing libel upon human nature." 

In the two articles which have already appeared in the Church 
Quarterly the writer has certainly succeeded admirably in por- 
traying the exceeding great difficulties with which the Christian 
missionary who addresses himself to the educated Hindu may 
expect to be confronted. His difficulties will be immeasurably 
greater than those of any missionary here at home. 

Kant in his " Theory of Ethics " argues that " the autonomy of 
the will is the supreme principle of morality " and that '* to abandon 
the idea that the will is free is to commit moral suicide." In a 
later passage he says, ** The most consummate villain recognises a 
law to which at times he wishes he could conform, could he but 
set himself free from his inclinations." Among the Hindus the 
autonomy of .the will and the existence of such a law are alike 
denied. The missionary who would combat the teaching of 
Hinduism- must be prepared to establish both these propositions. 
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Helpful, and indeed essential, as a careful study of philosophy will 
be to the missionary, we do not, however, believe that he will ever 
be able to convince the Hindu by mere argument of the reality of 
Kanf s categorical imperative on which all Christian philosophy is 
based. The power by which the Hindu will be won to the acknow- 
ledgment of duty and responsibility will not be that of logic, but will 
be the irresistible attractiveness of the personality of Christ But 
it is only as the missionary has prepared himself by strenuous study 
of the difficulties which he will have to encounter that he can 
feel justified in asking for the aid of the Divine Spirit to enable 
him to present aright the person of the Christ 



The October number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review contains an 
interesting article on the present position of Christian Missions in 
India. The writer, a native Indian barrister, begins by giving 
examples of the curiously contradictory opinions that have been 
expr^sed by responsible and intelligent persons in regard to the 
good done by Christian Missions in India. He then proceeds to 
discuss in some detail the comparative effects produced by the 
schools started by the earlier missionaries and those which exist 
to-day. He says that these earlier schools produced far more 
high-caste converts than do the present schools. His explanation 
is as follows : ^ Are they [the pupils of to-day] not placed dif- 
ferently from the pupils of old ? To these, if convicted of sin and 
longing to be saved, no compromise was possible ; they had either 
to become Christians or continue as before. Thus it was that a 
large number of men embraced Christianity notwithstanding the 
persecution and the sacrifices they had to undei^o. But the 
educated Hindu now finds he can sit at home and do whatever a 
Christian does except eat openly with persons below his caste or 
intermarry with them. Does he wish to read the Bible, or is he at 
heart a Christian, his relatives and friends are not the least troubled 
about it so long as he does not go and get baptised. . . . Has he 
a taste for forbidden food, he can gratify it by keeping a double 
establishment at home, or by going to an obliging friend or to a 
quiet room at an hotel. No need then, thinks he, for him to 
become an outcast and leave his home and relations to become 
a Christian." 

The writer quotes figures to prove that the American '* Epi- 
scopal Methodists " lost some six thousand members during the 
year 1900, and arg^ues that these relapsed into heathenism ; but it 
does not seem to occur to him that this decrease may be accounted 
for, as in South Africa, by the fact that these converts had em- 
braced some other and more primitive form of Christianity. The 
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census returns clearly prove that the whole number of Christians, 
so far from decreasing, has rapidly increased. 

He criticises the attitude of many missionaries towards their 
converts and towards the natives generally ; but, despite the com- 
parative failure of their present efforts, his anticipation of what 
will happen in the future is clear and sanguine. 

" Already," he says, " there are signs of an awakening, and I 
feel confident the day will come when a revival as notable as any 
in the history of Christianity will induce the people to make an 
open declaration of belief in a faith which many have already 
accepted in their hearts, though they refuse to give utterance to 
this fact with their lips. ... I would beseech the English public 
not to be so eager for immediate results, for it often places the 
missionary in a false position in trying to secure converts unworthy 
the name of Christ, many of whom, indeed, either lapse into their 
old ways, or at all events set an example which is a stumbling- 
block and a matter of reproach to those around them." 

The chief interest of the article lies in the fact that it is written 
by a native and by one whose political creed, viz., that of the native 
Indian Congress, naturally prejudices him against any religion or 
influence which comes from the West 



The Monthly Review (2j. 6i, Murray) for February contains an 
article on Mr. Meredith Townsend's " Asia and Europe " by Mr. 
E. R. Sevan. The writer discusses at some length the permanent 
impression which Greek thought and Greek influence, apart altc^e- 
ther from Christianity, left upon the various countries of the East. 
He strongly controverts Mr. Townsend's statement that the 
civilisation of the Greeks was not accepted to any appreciable 
extent by any Asiatic people. He quotes, for example, from Niese's 
Geschichte der griechischen und makedonischen Staaten the follow- 
ing very interesting statement : " The empire of Sandrokottos, 
the first Indian State of some magnitude, owed its growth directly 
to the creation of Alexander. . . . One can afHrm with justice that 
upon the institutions of Alexander the whole of the subsequent 
development of India depends." The whole article is well worth 
reading. 



Climate. A Quarterly Journal of Health and Travel. Edited by 
Dr. C. Harford. Price 6d. Published by Castle & Storr. 

The first issue of this very interesting journal for the present year 
begins with the question, " Can malaria be exterminated ? " On 
the answer which will yet be given to this question depends to a 
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very large d^[ree the possibility of opening up the whole of the 
tropics to missionary, commercial, and colonial enterprise. The 
latest results of the attempts which have been made to extermi- 
nate malaria by exterminating the anopheles mosquito which 
produces malaria, are summarised in this magazine and are 
certainly most encouraging. Even where the mosquito cannot be 
exterminated it seems to be possible to avoid catching fever by 
living in a house the doors and windows of which are protected 
by mosquito netting. Thus, ''Professor Celli, in his general 
report on the Proceedings of the Society for the Study of Malaria, 
shows that among 4,363 persons that lived in houses completely 
protected by wire netting there were ... 83 primitive cases, 
that is 1*9 per cent . . . the usual percentage of cases of primitive 
fever in the several districts that have been made the subject of 
experiment is . . . from 35 to 50 per cent" 



The Problem of Special Mission Funds in relation to the Parent 
Society. By the Right Rev. Bishop Montgomery, Secretary 
of the S.P.G. Price id. 

This pamphlet should be specially welcome to all missionary 
bodies that are confronted with the difficulties caused by the 
very natural efforts which individual missions make to establish 
separate funds and separate home organisations for the support of 
their special work. The danger from the parent missionary 
society's point of view is lest the multiplication of these separate 
organisations should tend to injure the parent society, and to injure 
still more those whose interests are concentrated entirely upon a 
single portion of the mission field. The Bishop writes in the hope 
of suggesting to the many separate organisations which are children 
of the S.P.G. the benefit both to themselves and to their mother 
which would result from a closer union. The principles advocated 
in the pamphlet are, however, equally applicable to all large foreign 
missionary societies. We quote a few sentences which are of 
general interest 

" It is of vital importance that Churchmen should be made to 
keep their eyes fixed upon the whole field, the world. We have 
to see with the eyesi of Christ Those who narrow the vision get 
harm. I venture to say that any who in these British Isles give 
to, and pray for, a special mission alone are injuring themselves, 
and are not taking their stand fully beside our Lord. This means 
that, however dear a special part of the Mission Field may be to 
us, we ought to insist upon helping the whole field first, and after- 
wards to aid the special part of it to which we have been definitely 
attracted. The General Fund is the prophet who has come with 
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a mission to the world ; the Special Fund is the widow and her 
familyi who will not suffer by an act of faith first. If all were to 
act thus, I do not believe that the Special Oi^anisations would do 
any harm to the great cause as a whole. 

" To those who desire me to give further reasons for the course 
I advocate I would say : Remember that your Special Mission, now 
so popular and so well represented in the field, will not always keep 
its pride of place. The work may be just as good, but its romance 
will not appear in the same way to the public when it has lost its 
youth. Your Special Fund will then probably fail, especially if you 
lose one or two warm supporters. What then ? Most likely you will 
be very glad to know at such a time that the policy of the Society 
is what we press here— that there are people who try to keep an 
open mind and do not trust to the popularity or novelty of a Mis- 
sion, who are in constant communication with all Missions, and 
know where help is most needed. Indeed, the growth of the Special 
Funds adds an element of anxiety at present to the Society. We 
know that in some cases Missions are more largely aided by private 
persons than by ourselves. But if the Bishop were to die the 
greater part of tihese Special Funds might be diverted elsewhere. 
Or if the Bishop, with a following of warm friends at home, were 
translated to another see equally or more necessitous, what is to 
happen to the diocese which may suddenly be deprived of a large 
sum whilst the work is as good as ever ? Such cases are sure to 
occur at times, and the Society would try to step in. 

** Above all, a parish or an individual loses a great deal by not 
aiding in some degree the Missions of the world, I know that there 
are parts of the world where the Church has primary work to do 
among natives in their own lands, and that this occupies all their 
energies. No society aids them, and there can be no question what 
their duty is. But such special work, when it is all they can do, 
injures their vision. They are not in touch with the miracles of 
Grace everywhere, and miss for their own lives some of the price- 
less lessons of life, notably the great lesson that the Faith of the 
Gospel is adapted to every race of man, intellectual or barbarous. 
In England, the centre of a world-wide Empire, we must press 
upon our people that they must take a definite part in the entire 
operations of the Church in an Empire greater even than the 
British Empire, and that unless we do this first we are putting our- 
selves outside the full influence of an education which has a real 
effect upon the intellect and spirit and aim of the Church." 

Later on in the pamphlet the Bishop quotes some interesting 
facts relating to the Church in the United States, which has to 
face an exactly similar problem as that with which the S.P.G. is 
now dealing. He says : — 

" The Church in the United States has been passing through 
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the same experiences as our own, and the New York Church- 
man deals trenchantly with the situation in an article upon cor* 
porate life and action, dated January 2, 1902 : — 

'* * More and more shall we be made to know that without 
compact and effective organisation and aggressive missionary 
effort our membership in the great Christian family will be 
made unreal More and more we shall be made to see the 
fisttal effects of treating parishes and dioceses as mere unitSy 
and the missionary necessity alike for federation of Dioceses 
into provinces, and for an effective executive head 01 the 
National Church« 

" ' A concrete example will show oae phase of our weak- 
ness, and emphasise the necessity for corporate effort 
Although we have oi^anised the American Church into one 
great Missionary Society, we are still largely controlled by 
individual choice and enterprise, rather than by the represen- 
tative body of the whole Church. The general offerings for 
Missions have increased 44 per cent in the last five years, but 
the special offerings have increased 252 per cent In other 
words, the special takes precedence over the corporate. This 
is guerilla warfare, not the advance to conquest of an 
organised army. 

"'Moreover, even from a business standpoint, it is an 
expensive and unsuccessful method. It does not commend 
itself to the common-sense of men, and the inspired and 
inspiring mission of evangelizing the world is lost sight of in 
the petty plans and petitions of individuals. That it is a 
failure is evidenced by the fact that, notwithstanding the great 
wealth of Churchmen in America, an examination of the 
records of the last ten years does not show a single great gift 
to Missions, though Churchmen respond to almost every other 
call in life with gifts and endowments that amaze the world. 
The most ennobling, inspiring, and permanent cause in the 
whole world has not been clearly presented to Churchmen in 
America.' " 



We hope to insert some further notices of the following which 
havQ been sent for review : — 

" The Soul of a People," by H. Fielding Hall, published by 
Macmillan, price Ts. 6d. 

"The Church in Greater Britain," by G. R. Wynne, D.D., 
published by Kegan Paul & Co., price 5J. 

" The Noble EightfoU Path : " Lectures on Buddhism, by W 
St Clair Tisdall, published by Elliot Stock, price 6x. 
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" African Wastes Reclaimed," illustrated in the story of the 
Lovedale Mission, by Robert Young, published by J. M. Dent, 
price 4-y. 6d, net 

" The Law of Likeness," by David Bates, published by Long- 
mans, price 9^. net 

"God and the Individual," by the Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, published by Longmans, price 2s. 6d, net 

" Fairy Tales from Far Japan," by Susan Ballard, oi the St 
Hilda Mission, Tokyo, published by the Religious Tract Society, 
price 2s. 6d, 

" Story of the World's Worship," by F. S. Dobbins, published 
by the Dominion Company, Chicago. 

"Livingstone's First Expedition to Africa" (new edition), 
published by John Murray, price Ss. 

" A Memoir of Yesudas Ramchandra, First Convert to 
Christianity in Delhi," published at the Mission Press, Cawnpore. 

" Lux Christi : an Outline Study of India," published by 
Macmillan, price 2s, 

The following have been received from the S.P.C.K. : Nyanja- 
English Vocabulary ; Luganda grammar ; Luganda proverbs ; 
Summary of Old Testament history in the Sechuana language ; 
Some points in the teaching of the Church of England, set forth 
for the information of orthodox Christians of the East, translated 
into Arabic by the Bishop of Salisbury ; Devotions in the Socoana 
language ; Portions of the Prayer Book in Lunyoro. 

" Hindustani Grammar Self-taught," by Captain C. A. Thimm, 
published by E. Marlborough & Co., price 2s. 6d. 



Editorial Note, — The Editor desires to say, in reply to many 
enquiries, that he hopes to include in THE East and THE West 
articles dealing with the problems of missionary work written by 
Nonconformists as well as by members of the Church of England. 
He trusts that one or more such may appear in the next issue. 
The object of this Review is not to furnish details of the 
work done by the S.P.G. or by other Societies, but to discuss 
problems which arise out of Mission work, both in heathen 
countries and in the colonies, many of which, though vital to the 
development of Christian work abroad, cannot be satisfactorily 
discussed in the pages of a missionary magazine. The Review is 
issued under the auspices of the S.F.G., but neither the Society 
nor the Editor can be assumed to endorse the particular state- 
ments or criticisms of individual writers. At the same time it 
should be stated that while the Review welcomes frank criticism 
of existing Missions, no one will be asked to contribute to its 
pages who objects on principle to all missionary work. 
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THE EXILES^ 

I. 

*' O children of a teeming race^ 
My reahns have many an affluent place 
Unpeopled: overthronged is home : 
Your limbs ^ your hearts are strong to roam ; 
Goy till the prairie^ build the town^ 
Bring the tall forest crashing down^ 
And over ampler spaces spread 
This fair flag gleaming overhead.^* 

II. 

They went, and earth's remotest lands 
Were plastic in their conquering hands ; 
They sent to these old realms again 
Rich spoil of mountain and of plain — 
Yea, in the days of desperate war, 
Their buffet smote our foes afar ; 
Our sons, in earth's remotest place. 
Remembering their imperial race. 

III. 

Ah, yc ! irfiat things have ye forgot. 

Whose hands were quick, whose hearts were hot 

To smite the foemen of the land 

That bred you, strong of heart and hand ? 

^The prayers we pray, the Psalms we sing. 

Our hopes, our Saviour, and our King, 

Are these forgotten, all the grace 

That made, that moulded England's lace ? 

s 
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IV. 

While proudly for our realm ye claim 
Far seas of ice, far skies of flame, 
Africa's dim sequestered lakes, 
And where the Australian billow breaks, 
Are yours the paths that lost one trod 
Forth from the presence of his God, 
And, exiled now from priest and shrine, 
Is your sires' creed no more divine ? 

V. 

Ah, brothers ! ours the sin and shame, 
Who send you, heedless of His Name, 
With England's banner o'er you spread. 
But no Cross gleaming overhead, 
No bell to stir the lonesome air. 
No voices blent in praise or prayer, 
Where the monotonous days forget 
All His compassion, all our debt 

VI. 

For England's empire, well content. 
Red gold and dearest blood we spent : 
O Master of all souls, for Thee 
What tribute yields our fealty ? 
How shall we lift our eyes of shame 
If from our brethren's heart Thy Name 
Fades, and Thy love fades, and Thy sway 
Fades, in our own realms far away ? 

Geo. a. Derry and Raphoe. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE LAYMAN IN 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY WORK^ 



There are many things, we know, just now which indicate 
that we are approaching a new era in the mission work of 
the Church of England. The existence and history of 
the Association of the Junior Clergy is itself significant So 
is that of the ** Board of Missions." So is the great 
increase of well-attended missionary meetings throughout 
the country ; and especially of those wonderfully organised 
and successful undertakings called ** missionary exhibitions '^ 
— whether connected with sales and bazaars, or simply^ 
aiming at popularising knowledge of the great variety 
and extent of the numerous missions representing in 
different ways the Church of England in foreign lands. 

If one thing is certain, it seems to be that not only^ 
new methods, wider views, more varied energies will be 
enlisted in the service of the Church, but that they will be 
guided, co-ordinated, focussed, inspired, till in some sense: 
it may at last appear that the Church itself in its corporate: 
capacity, and as a whole, is awake and at work, and every" 
member of it, cleric or layman, man or woman, may feeE 
that he may find a place and a use, whether by contributioi^ 
or personal service, whether at home or abroad, not simply^ 
as an individual, but as a member of the body, under the- 
wing of that Society. 

Cleric or layman, I said — or lady. I should no doubt 
add. It is about lay work in and for missions that I wish 
to suggest a few thoughts and facts, the only subject 
indeed on which I could from experience offer them. 

Somehow the layman seems just now a rather interesting. 

S 2 
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object. No one seems to quite know what he is, nor 
does he seem to know himself. No one can define him. 
Anyone who could just now produce a generally acceptable 
statement as to what a lay member of the Church of 
England is would do the Church a real service. But 
whether the layman can or cannot be defined, it seems 
allowed on all sides that he is wanted in the interests of 
the Church abroad, and, I venture to think, of the Church 
at home. To mention one matter only, the much-discussed 
*' dearth of clergy." Would not the practical difficulty be 
very largely met if one thing could happen ? if the exist- 
ing clergy were only free, or more free, from the necessity 
of doing work not distinctly clerical ? Would not such free- 
dom practically just double the existing number at least ? 
Do not expect me to say what is clerical or non-clerical 
or unclerical work. I would ask you to ask yourselves 
individually how much of each day and week goes 
in what might be done, I do not say so well, but 
somehow done, by the indefinable layman, if he could be 
had. 

If he could be had — iAal is no doubt the point. The 
layman exists, we cannot doubt, and indeed in considerable 
numbers, but he is almost as puzzling as Sir Harry John- 
ston's wonderful beast from the depths of the forests of 
Central Africa, the now famous Ocapia Johnstoni. You 
cannot assign him his genius and species. He is elusive 
and hard to catch, especially when he is wanted. It is not 
certain that he is of much use when caught You do not 
know what he can do, much less what he will do. And 
indeed one wonders what that strange African beast would 
do, if for instance he was turned loose in London and told 
to do his best. 

It is with the layman in mission work abroad that we 
are now concerned. Now I feel very doubtful if the S.P.G. 
has many laymen on its list of missionaries actively engaged 
in work abroad. I am ignorant of the facts, and write 
subject to correction, but my impression is that there may 
be a certain number of school teachers who are actually 
paid agents of the S.P.G., of salaried medical men engaged 
in the work of medical missions, and of ladies employed by 
the Society in zenanas and other departments of women's 
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work.^ I am under the impression that the total number 
is relatively small as compared with that of the Society's 
clerical missionaries. And, of course, it is so far quite 
natural that it should be so. On the other hand, the 
C.M.S., I think, would show a much larger proportion of 
the lay element, both male and female. It certainly is 
so in that branch of their world-wide operations with which 
I am best acquainted. 

But (and I now approach the particular point which my 
personal experience suggests for consideration) is. there 
not a lesson for S.P.G. to be learnt from what have 
been called " special missions," of which the Universities 
Mission to Central Africa (U.M.C.A.) is perhaps one of 
the best-known types ? 

I venture to think something may be learnt by the 
whole Church from the work of that '* special mission." 
As the matter bears directly on the question of lay-work 
in the mission field, I will refer to it in rather greater 
detail. 

The problem of the Universities Mission was to carry 
out Dr. Livingstone's last wishes and conquer heathen 
Africa at its very heart in the name of our Master. How 
was this to be done ? Exactly as the War Office would 
do it, in principle, i.e. choose a Bishop, and give him a free 
hand. This is, as I have said, the first and permanent 
characteristic of the U.M.C.A. The second is of a dif- 
ferent kind, and more of the nature of an experiment. It 
is this. Pay no missionary for his work. Give him all he 
needs for efficiency, a small personal allowance included, 
and that is all. For his needs, let him look to the Bishop ; 
for his reward, to God only. Obviously, people may differ 
largely as to the practical bearings of such a system. I 
will only say that I am not at all sure that it is cheaper on 
the whole than other systems — if (for example) you simply 
divide the Mission's annual outlay by the number of its 
members, and so get the average cost of each. But, on 

> The S.P.G. has medical missionaries in South Africa, India and Corea, 
in addition to six qualified lady doctors who are attached to the women's branch 
of the Society. In addition to a large number of European teachers, the S.P.G. 
employs about 3,000 native laymen as missionary agents or teachers. It has 
recently been appealing for mechanics and artisans, in view of developing its 
industrial missions in India and South Africa. — Ed. 
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the other hand, a man who works for nothing is in a real 
sense on a higher plane than the man who draws a regular 
salary, of which he has sole disposal. And the fact reacts 
on the man. And, beyond a doubt, the common dependence 
of all on the Bishop, with its consequence of equal treat- 
ment of all, common institutions, common scale of living as 
to lodging and board, common meals — Bishop, ladies, and 
laymen of all ranks sharing alike — who can estimate the 
effect of this on the life of each and of all.^ I need 
not dwell on it, but it has been my privilege to see it 
and share it. And, thirdly (and here, at last, we get 
close to our present subject in a concrete form), the 
Mission is largely and, as far as numbers go, mainly 
a layman's Mission. I have had a recent list of its 
members before me. In the two dioceses of the Uni- 
versities Mission — those of Zanzibar and Likoma — I find 
thirty-five European clergy, including the Bishops — and 
seventy-one laity, of whom no less than forty-nine are ladies. 
Till lately the proportion of laymen to ladies was nearer 
equality, but the proportion of the lay to the clerical 
element has long been much the same — about two to one. 
Each clergyman would thus appear to be equipped with at 
least one lady and one layman, a state of things which 
might suggest an idyllic picture of simple domestic happiness 
— husband and wife, with a man or maid of all work, in a 
humble African home. It might, but the fact is that for 
several years there has been but one married couple in the 
Mission. And the characteristic help afforded by each 
element is seen, not distributed among some thirty inde- 
pendent households, but organised in such a way that each 
may tell in its fullest force for the benefit of all the members 
of one family, scattered indeed over hundreds of miles of 
country, but (under the paternal authority of the Bishop) 
one family still. The contrast of this system with the 
C.M.S. encouragement of marriage and separate house- 
holds is worth noticing, but I can only refer to it in passing. 

But all these lay people — men and women — what are 
they, and what do they do ? 

I must ask you for a moment to use your imagination. 
The Mission is face to face with a population of millions, 
partly Mohammedan, but mainly sheer heathen, wholly 
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unchristian, scattered over the vast country between the 
east coast of Africa and the three great central lakes, a 
region of the size of some twenty Englands. Many other 
missions are at work — Roman, Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
Moravian, Independent, as well as Anglican ; German, 
French, Dutch, Scotch, American, as well as English. But 
the fact that they all have to face is, that this region is 
wholly tropical, almost wholly a land of footpaths only, 
peopled with barbarous tribes speaking many and diverse 
dialects, and hardly touched as yet by any civilisation except 
what is unworthy of the name, the Arab. Now it is in a 
land like that, that there is always much non-clerical work to 
be done ; much for a Christian layman to do ; much that 
must be done by a layman if the clergyman is to do clerical 
work at all. Let us take two glimpses at a missionary in 
Central Africa — at his first stage, and again at the present 
day. They are glimpses from the history of the Universities 
Mission. 

The great Lake Nyassa was the goal of the Mission's 
hopes from the first, because the tribes round Nyassa were 
what Livingstone put before it, and it was among them 
that eventually he laid down his life. Little did he dream 
that in a single generation some of them would form part 
of a British Protectorate. In 1861 Bishop Mackenzie, 
with a party of clergy and laymen, including Livingstone 
himself, tried to reach Nyassa by way of the River Zambesi. 
They never got within sight of it ; they got involved in a 
native war ; the Bishop and several others died of fever ; 
the small remainder went back to the Cape. It was an 
heroic effort, an inevitable but useful failure. Africa was 
not to be taken by storm in those days, even though 
Livingstone himself was directing operations. It recalls 
to me a pathetic venture some years after, which I well 
remember myself 

One day (in 1881 I think it was) a young Scotchman 
appeared in Zanzibar, a tall, fresh-looking man, in full pos- 
session of his faculties it seemed, and in the prime of 
vigour, but with very little luggage. It soon came out 
that he was a missionary, whose destination was the inland 
region of Africa. Questioned as to his plans, he had none. 
Shown a large map, he remarked he intended going in 
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such and such a direction. As to equipment, he had 
a Bible — English, of course — ^and intended to carry what 
else he needed in a handbag. The Consul, the well- 
known Sir J. Kirk, himself a Scotchman, tried to put 
facts before him. The Consular doctor, also a Scotch- 
man, did the same. No, he would see if he could get on 
with a handbag, a Bible, and his faith. So he crossed over 
in a native vessel to the mainland from the island of Zan- 
zibar and disappeared. About ten days later, one of the 
Sultan's soldiers brought news from a station one or two 
days' journey from the coast that a European had been 
reported dead in the neighbourhood. Inquiry was made. 
No outrage had been committed ; no robbery or violence. 
The man had wandered a few miles; he could neither 
understand or be understood by any native ; the sun, 
fever, want of proper food quite accounted for the result. 
No doubt his faith was sincere, and had its reward. But 
he did not evangelise Africa. 

What I want to show is, that in some missions a clergy- 
man can hardly get within sight of his work without the 
help of a great deal of preliminary and auxiliary work, 
which has no distinctively clerical character whatever. He 
must have an idea of where he is going, and what he is 
going to. That is explorer's work. He must get there if 
he can. That is a matter of travelling — ^an art itself, and 
one not to be trifled with, involving knowledge of equip- 
ment, command of resources, means of engaging and 
directing a caravan of native porters, interpreters, &c He 
must live when he gets there. That means certainly a 
cook, and, if possible, a doctor, and someone to build a 
habitable house. All these again are not exactly clerical 
functions. He must be able to understand and speak to 
natives. That means an interpreter of some sort to begin 
with, and months of work afterwards, even if he has years 
of other people's work to help his start. If he is still alive 
after this first stage, he will find a school his next necessity. 
This means a teacher of A, B, C, some implements, 
eventually — but at what cost of time and money ! — ^a printed 
school-book. Does not this suggest work for a layman ? 
Bishop Steere knew what it all meant, but what he had no 
layman to do he just did himself. He seldom left Zanzibar, 
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but he laid foundations deep and broad. He learnt a 
language which hardly knew it had a g^rammar or had seen 
itself in writing. He set up type and worked at a press. 
He taught a handful of boys English, and they never 
forgot it He packed for himself and his helpers, travelled,, 
set up houses, organised schools, and built a noble church. 
It was work worthy of a Bishop, but much of it was hardly 
episcopal work. 

Now for a look at things as they are. All the manifold 
activities of Bishop Steere are there, but there are some 
lay helpers to do their part Development has gone on, 
work is subdivided, functions are specialised, each has 
more or less a task appropriate to himself, and at last 
some of the clergy would say their work was mainly 
clerical. Let us see what goes on in Zanzibar Island : 
first the city station, and in that the work of the ladies. 
There is the Mission Hospital, with a matron and four or 
five trained nurses. Everyone who goes to Central Africa 
is certain of illness, more or less serious. Then there is 
St Monica*s, the Ladies' House in the town, which gives 
regularity and continuity undreamt of before to systematic 
visiting of Arabs and natives, to children's day schools, to 
night schools for all sorts and conditions of men, daily 
working classes for women, and a laundry on which much 
health, comfort and decency in the Mission depends — pre- 
cariously enough, if it were not for ladies' work. 

But to come at last to the layman. There were recently 
but two clergymen, on whom all the manifold work in 
the city primarily depends. Happy are they, if beside the 
pastoral care of Europeans and Christian natives, in a city 
of 100,000 souls, the daily routine of services, sermons, 
and duties, they have not the work of sacristan and sexton, 
housekeeper, overseer (till lately) of a house of rough lads,, 
and responsibility for the well-being of the whole property 
of the station, the fabric of the Cathedral, houses, gardens, 
yards, out-houses, as well as a distant cemetery, beside 
the care of outlying groups of Christians in the island and 
even on the mainland. One layman is wholly taken up 
with the work of the all-important Mission press, with a 
staff of ten or fifteen natives under him. 

There is work waiting to be done, not only for medical 
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men and school teachers, but for teachers of trades, car- 
penters, joiners, blacksmiths, shoemakers, tailors, gardeners, 
builders, contractors, clerks, and, if laymen are not there to 
do it, it has to be somehow done by clergymen or poorly 
done through natives, or not done at all. At the mainland 
stations, the same needs develop ; meals must be cooked 
(the late Bishop Maples, when a priest at Matasi, for many 
a month took turns at cooking their meals with the Rev. 
W. Porter, who, after three-and-twenty years, is there 
still and it may be cooking still), invalids must be nursed 
and doctored, houses must be built, kept in repair, rebuilt ; 
schools too and churches, and land and farm looked after, 
and that when every stick and stone seems to call for 
personal effort and attention, and the whole world to be 
in league to get itself left for ever just as it always was. 
Go a step farther, a long step, to Lake Nyassa, and 
you find two steamers a prime necessity of missionary 
work, and beside all other demands an imperative one 
for competent captains, engineers, machinists, and sailors. 
And, strange to say, such are to be had (on the 
Mission's usual terms of course), not enough indeed, 
>"it some. Else literally the clergyman could hardly move 
>out at all. One clergyman indeed has recently had to 
:t as captain, and his varied and remarkable experience 
command of sailing ships and steamers fits him most 
lly for it. But it is not distinctively, to say the least, a 
ergyman's work. P. & O. officers, Brixham fishermen, 
igineers of real distinction in their profession, as well as 
rm hands who have laboriously qualified themselves for 
r different tasks, bank clerks, shopmen, masons, car- 
:nters, architects, men of business, young University 
ymen, railway men, country carriers, all have from time 
time felt the call to go to Central Africa, and have gone, 
ough many have not come back. 

But let me come to a conclusion at last. What I 
ive tried to show is that the experiment of lay workers 
r.lay work has been deliberately tried. And the experi- 
ent has shown, not only that the work can be so done, 
id that greatly to the benefit and relief of the clergy, but 
at the laymen needed are to be had, even on the Mission's 
rms. 
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In this it appears to me that the U.M.C.A. has done 
and is still doing a real service to the Church at large. 
Its history is a mixed one, and has its serious notes of 
warning. But in this matter it conveys a lesson, and it is 
much to be hoped that other missionary societies will not be 
slow to profit by it 

What is wanted, it would be presumptuous for a layman 
to lay down. But two things I hope. 

The first is, that the Church will rise to the full height 
of its new opportunities. It is in a position practically 
created anew by the world-wide changes of the last few 
years. Only at the end of the nineteenth century could it 
be said that the Church had its end in sight, its whole 
remaining task of evangelisation before its eyes, what 
" preaching the gospel to every creature " actually means, 
and that simply because now the whole world of humanity 
is before everyone's eyes. I could wish to see in a central 
place, not only in the S.P.G. office, but in the Church House, 
a huge Globe. Even in our own houses, we all need one 
daily, if we are to read intelligently a daily paper. There 
is no reason that a deliberate attempt should not now be 
made to measure the work that yet remains to be done. 
Only the Pope, and that centuries ago, has, I believe, been 
credited with ruling out the map of the world into con- 
venient squares for ecclesiastical purposes. It was a grand, 
but hardly then a serious, operation. 

To meet its new opportunities, the Church needs far 
wider and more complete organisation than at present. 
The famous Propaganda at Rome might repay close 
scrutiny. Our own War Office, as reformed, would 
furnish a model not easy to improve on. It suggests a 
head with knowledge and experience of the fullest kind, 
and leisure to bring them to bear on his work as a whole. 
It suggests distinct departments for each man's branch of 
it It is an all-important fact, that (viewing the Church of 
England's missionary work as a whole) these departments 
already exist, not indeed as departments, but as great 
independent societies, which by a process of natural growth 
have already attained high development We need, more- 
over, an Intelligence Department resting on a great Mis- 
sionary Library. This already may be said to exist in the 
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" Board of Missions." There must be a Financial Depart- 
ment What waste of time and money might be saved if 
only the S.P.G. office could undertake the accounts of the 
many smaller missionary societies ! So far as the heathen 
or non-Christian and non-English world is separable, as 
an object of the Church's care, who does not recognise 
God's Providence in the vast and ever widening, ever more 
comprehensive and more attractive work of the C.M.S., 
side by side with S.P.G. ? Commissariat may be said to 
be represented by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ; Ordnance by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the Woolwich Arsenal of the Church's weapons ; 
the Recruiting Department by the innumerable secretaries, 
correspondents, and helpers, independent or associated, 
endlessly engaged in bringing the Church's needs before 
each generation in its turn. 

The call should be given in the Church's name. The 
missionary society speaking on its behalf should be able 
to say : Any God-fearing Churchman in sound bodily 
health and free from home obligations, whatever his ante- 
cedents of family, education, trade, or work, may hope 
to find a way of putting himself, as he is, at the direct 
disposal of the Church abroad. He need want nothing, 
nor spend a farthing of his own, from the day he crosses 
his doorstep to the day of his return, if it ever comes, but 
neither must he look to returning, if he does return, in any 
worldly sense a richer man. 

It may be said that an offer in these terms could only 
be made as applying to certain parts of the world. That 
is true, but it would apply surely to much of Canada and 
India and Melanesia, if especially to the vast area of 
Africa in the Tropics. Who does not feel, as one outcome 
of the war, that a duty is fastened on the English Church 
transcending far the duty of the Empire ? But all must 
hear a call, the call of a leader, the call of the Church, some- 
thing even beyond a Committee of C.M.S., or the Secretary 
(as only Secretary) of the S.P.G. They must not be 
allowed to dribble out unenrolled, unequipped, undirected, 
unblessed, to take the chance of their service being unused 
or forgotten, nor return without a welcome to sympathy 
and support and rest. 
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I need not enlarge farther. Only let me add lastly, 
that not only does a Church stand or fall by its missionary 
faithfulness, but that the present opportunity for its display 
is of very special importance to its well-being at home. I 
mean this : 

In home matters the Church is largely fettered and 
chained by its historic connection with the State, t.e. by 
being bound up with other institutions representing other 
sides of our national life. It cannot as yet reorganise its 
councils, its finances, its offices, dioceses, parishes, or adjust 
itself and its methods to its new conditions. Hence a large 
measure of real disablement, which is not its fault. But 
the case is very different with the mission field, the work 
of the Church abroad. Here, at any rate, the Church is 
free to use the chance she has, put forth the powers, apply 
the methods, develop the system, which are wholly within 
her rights. So doing, she would not only realise better 
herself her true character as part of the mystical Body of 
her Divine Head, but scoffers and enemies might see some 
real proof that her bondage to the State is but an accident, 
not really affecting her spiritual independence and divine 
mission to the world. The Church in fact might find her 
own strongest evidence and self- vindication in freely using 
the powers she is free to use, and those lie in her work 
abroad. 

A. C. Madan. 



[The substance of this article was read by the writer to a branch of the 
Junior Clergy Missionary Association.] 
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THE ATTITUDE OF EDUCATED HINDUS 
TOWARDS CHRISTIANITY^ 

A KEEN observer of Indian life and thought remarked some 
time since that this country was passing in a few years through 
phases which have occupied centuries in the lives of other 
nations. As a result of this rapid growth, many grave and 
difficult problems have arisen — problems complicated by 
the fact that they have not developed slowly from within, 
but have been forced on by Western ideas and civilisation 
introduced from without. Since the days of Macaulay and 
Duff the British Government has nurtured two generations 
or more of university youths on the literature, philosophy, 
and science of the West and on the strong meat of English 
political ideas, so that a powerful and rapidly increasing 
educated class has been created ; men of naturally acute 
intellects and most assimilative natures ; and a class now 
strong in position, in wealth, and in the new liberal know- 
ledge derived from the West 

A new missionary agency has thus had to be supplied, 
as the special needs of this class and the duty of the 
Church in respect to them have come to be more clearly 
recognised. The Oxford Brotherhood at Calcutta and the 
Cambridge Mission at Delhi are the most prominent 
organised types of this form of effort — Christian centres of 
light and influence, mainly among those designated " Young^ 
India " or ** New India." 

They are the product of two sources — government and 
missionary schools and colleges. Thousands of young 
men pass yearly from the former with their religious beliefs 
severely shaken, with the reasoning and critical faculty 
highly cultivated, but with the conscience and the will com- 
paratively untrained ; while a similar number pass from 
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the daily instruction and atmosphere of missionary institu- 
tions with sympathies and convictions set, in many 
instances, in a Christian direction. Both these classes 
need to be followed up by organised evangelistic effort^ 
which shall in the one case overtake a purely secular 
teaching with spiritual instruction, and in the other, so till 
the quickened soil that the good seed, already sown, may 
become fruitful. For with the mind awakened to new 
ideas, and the moral nature susceptible to fresh and higher 
influences, these classes are just in a position to be impressed 
alike by Western truth and Western scepticism. 

The importance of reaching this class cannot be over- 
estimated. Their influence, steadily increasing year by 
year, far outweighs their numerical strength, which is also 
rapidly swelling, and cannot be much less than a million 
strong. A million of English-speaking Indians waiting to be 
won to Christ ! In no country have the social leaders such 
a powerful influence as they have in India ; and if even 
one here and there could be truly brought to Christ, the 
effect would be felt throughout the Hindu community. 

In evidence all over the land, and easily accessible, 
forming the bulk of government officials, and of the edu- 
cational and other services ; the life and soul of literary 
associations, debating societies and social clubs ; sitting on 
municipal and local boards as the pioneers of the principles of 
self-government ; members of provincial and imperial legis- 
lative councils ; and having the entire control of a number of 
newspapers and other periodicals, published in English and 
in the vernaculars ; they are everywhere becoming the 
brain and voice of the country, and the leaders of opinion 
in political and social matters — a powerful factor in the 
State. 

And yet where the intellect, depraved by centuries of 
pantheistic teaching, remains unregenerated, and when the 
ties of ancient custom and tradition and of religious 
restraint have been largely and abruptly severed, where 
there is little moral stamina and will power, the situation 
becomes charged with social and political peril, which the 
saving and renewing element of the Gospel alone can 
meet. 

Have we not here, then, in relation to the higher 
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thought and life of India, one of the most pressing pro- 
blems that can be presented to the Christian Church in this 
twentieth century ? Having swung the Hindu mind away 
from the moorings of the past, shall we allow it to drift 
out upon " the sunless seas of doubt " and unbelief, with 
*' no landmark on earth and no loadstar in heaven " ? Ac- 
quainted now with the critical method of the West, inspired 
in their sceptical arguments by the higher criticism such as 
that of the Biblica Encyclopaedia, rather than as formerly, 
by Bradlaugh and Ingersoll, and Spencer and Mill ; and 
observing that certain scientific minds in Christian lands 
have rejected traditional Christianity, many are losing faith 
in the Hindu marvels, are inclined to disbelieve in any 
revelation beyond that afforded by Nature, and to condemn 
all miraculous religions as inventions of designing priest- 
craft Naturally religious, but educated in large numbers 
-every year out of their own religion into agnosticism and 
unbelief, and given over to materialistic and selfish views 
of life, there is no class at the present crisis of its history 
that stands in sorer need of the Gospel. Shall not the 
Church, then, seek with a true Christlike concern and 
passion and by special agencies to reach this important 
class, and so leaven it with Christian thought and life that 
it may not prove a hostile power, alienated in religious 
feeling from all that is highest in British rule, but that its 
.intelligence, sympathies, and influence may be won to the 
Christian side ? 

The evangelisation of the higher classes has also an 
important bearing on the Indian Church. If it is to grow 
in force and culture and self-reliance, and is to exert a more 
powerful influence in the land, its accessions must come, 
not wholly from the lower strata of the population, but also 
from the upper and wealthier classes, so that well-informed, 
able, and respected men may successfully address their 
countrymen. The efficiency of the native ministry has 
been, as the late Bishop Caldwell stated, " in exact pro- 
portion to their education and attainments." If we are to 
touch Hinduism proper, we must have men of native 
genius and temperament, of Eastern fervour and indi- 
viduality, who, acquainted with Indian religious thought 
and life, shall sympathetically approach kindred minds ; 
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men who shall not transplant British or American or 
German Christianity, and present a Christ, as Keshab 
Chandra Sen used to say, **in hat and boots," but who 
shall sow the seed of the Kingdom and let it grow. Who 
shall interpret the practical West to the philosophic East, 
and show that the religion of Christ is in complete accord 
with the best sentiments of India's best minds? We want 
our Krishna Mohan Banerjeas and Nehemiah Gorehs and 
Narayan Sheshadris multiplied a hundredfold ; and the 
cultivated classes can alone supply them. 

Turning now more in detail to the attitude of educated 
Hindus towards their own religion and towards Christianity, 
and to the religious movements that have taken place in 
India in recent years, one is struck with two strangely 
contrary tendencies now visible in the country. We have 
on the one hand a generation of young men coming up who 
are drifting into indifference and worldliness, and losing 
enthusiasm except for the •* gospel of getting on," whilst 
on the other hand we have a higher ethical and social ideal 
visible among many, and growing out of an enlightened 
and more monotheistic conception of God. The latter is 
the ally, while the former is the worst enemy of Chris- 
tianity. A state of religious unsettlement just now prevails 
in India; and one meets with all shades of religious 
thought, from orthodox Hinduism in its manifold stages to 
agnosticism, deism, Brahmoism, and secret discipleship. 

Among the more devout minds in the present day, 
there are few who have come under the influence of 
Christian culture who would openly avow themselves 
idolaters, or who would defend the popular worship of the 
gods, except on the ground of custom and expediency, as 
being necessary for the unenlightened masses. Like the 
ancient Romans, they outwardly conform to the rights 
which they inwardly despise. This shows, of course, their 
moral weakness ; but it is Christian teaching that has 
opened their eyes to the folly and shame of idolatrous 
practices. 

Most of the educated men, therefore, are beating a 
retreat from their temples to their sacred books ; and these, 
speaking generally, are of two classes — the philosophical 
treatises, such as the Upanishads and the Bhagavat-gita, 

T 
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and the great Epic Poems, the Mahabharata and Ramayana, 
and the Puranas. These last are the scriptures of the 
masses ; and of these the " Higher Hinduism " is becoming 
ashamed. How does this show itself? In two ways. 

It is only in recent years that expurgated editions of these 
popular books have been brought out. But why .•* Because 
there are some passages that will not bear the light of day — 
that cannot be translated into decent English. And what 
has shown the people that ? The clear searchlight of 
Christianity. Its pure white rays have fallen upon obscene 
pages. Christian teaching has given the mind a moral 
standard, and set in motion the difficult process of selecting 
and rejecting. It has demanded that this and that must 
go ; and the Christianised sentiment of the people has 
consented. 

Then this is seen in another direction. The cleaner 
moral sense that Christianity is creating is leading the 
educated to cast the veil of allegory over the grossness of 
Hindu legends. For centuries stories from the Epics — 
especially those of the god Krishna — have been recited in 
all their naked vileness to a responsive and ardent people, 
without a thought of explaining away what can now no 
longer be defended. But in the present day, while the 
stories are still treasured and passionately lauded as national 
heirlooms, the Christian ideas that have been imbibed will 
allow them to stay only by allegorising them — " the last 
resort,*' it has been said, " of the dead-beat expositor." 
Surely here, again, is the beginning of the end. A national 
conscience on Christian lines is being slowly developed, 
which must gradually sweep the whole field. 

Further, we see the penetration of Christian thoughts 
and expressions into Hinduism itself. Christian contents 
are being given to the idea of God and the conception of 
sin. In all modern religious reforms the Vedic poly- 
theistic or henotheistic conception of God has been 
modified by Biblical Theism ; and the truth of the divine 
Fatherhood is taking hold of the mind and is displacing 
pantheistic thought. Such vices as falsehood, perjury, 
bribery, corruption, and impurity are now often denounced 
in the native press, and Christians themselves are some- 
times exhorted to live up to their religion. Enlightened 
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opinions and enlightened consciences are appearing, and 
Christian influences are everywhere stirring at the roots of 
national life. Those who have not studied the Bible for 
nought are reading Christianity into Hinduism ; and in 
the press and on public platforms there are frequent 
quotations from the Christian Scriptures and from Christian 
books and hymns, with a more or less Christian colour 
pervading the thought. 

In a little book, entitled ** Songs for the Worship of the 
Goddess Durga," there is to be found, in the midst of 
Bengali and Sanskrit songs of adoration, the well-known 
Christian hymn, ** Work, for the night is coming" ! 

Thomas Jt Kempiss "Imitation of Christ" is a 
favourite book in India, because of its teaching of self- 
renunciation. But there is a similar book which has taken 
it as its model, called " The Imitation of Krishna," con- 
taining the wise sayings of the popular Hindu deity. 

Not many years ago the Bible was despised, and the 
opposition to Christianity most bitter ; now they have so 
far won respect that Hindus are carefully comparing the 
Bible and their best books, and seeking to prove that the 
teachings of theirs are at least as good as that of ours. "It 
is not new'' has taken the place of " It is not true'' 

It is strange indeed, and not a little irritating, the way 
in which the more enlightened minds use Christian light to 
glorify their own systems, and at the same time to depre- 
ciate itself Yet is it not also true, and may it not be 
regarded as one of the greatest compliments that can be 
paid to our religion, that the best results of Christianity 
take their place so naturally in human life that their super- 
natural origin does not at first intrude itself ^ So universal 
is it in its scope, as it appeals to the natural instincts of the 
human soul : ** The Light that lighteth every man coming 
into the world " ; the message that " commends itself to 
every man's conscience in the sight of God." 

An unmistakable, though not perhaps a welcome or 
looked-for, result of the power of Christianity in India is 
seen in the vigorous and widespread attempts to bring about 
a revival of ancient and purer Hinduism. Christianity 
has thrown down the challenge and put the ancient faith 
on its mettle ; and in the place of the haughty indifference <" 
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centuries, it has now sounded the alarm ; and, arming itself 
with modern weapons of propaganda, it has started its own 
schools and colleges and journals and tracts for the expo- 
sition and defence of the " Higher Hinduism." Set on 
foot by the Arya Samaj of North India, and fanned by that 
pride of nationality which has been stirring in the country 
and by the zealous efforts of the theosophical society which 
extols the past glories of the East, this Indian renaissance 
or revival — not so much of religion as of philosophy — 
maintains that in its purified form Hinduism is well able to 
hold its own against every other form of faith ; and is, 
indeed, best suited to the genius and instinct of the people, 
since each religion is best fitted for the race that has 
evolved it. 

The best that can be said of this movement is that it is 
an attempt at construction by a process of elimination and 
assimilation ; the throwing off of what is irrational and bad 
and must be condemned, and the retaining or accepting 
from other creeds of only what is true and good. Here, 
again, it is the searchlight of Christianity that is creating 
the standard of selection. The leaven of the Gospel will 
work, and in its natural affinity with certain pre-existing 
conditions of thought will form semi-Christianised philoso- 
phies, like the Neo-Platonism of Alexandria; and these 
eclectic systems will, for a time at least, give a distinct 
support to the old religion of the country, and infuse new 
life into it 

A similar tendency is at work among the Mohammedans 
of India, where there has arisen a small but cultured party, 
who deny the eternal nature of the Quran, take moderate 
views as to its inspiration, cast over the interpretations of 
their scribes, and seek to bring Islam into closer resem- 
blance to the living faith of Christianity, while advocating 
many social reforms. 

The significant fact in connection with both these move- 
ments is that they are not so much an honest defence of 
ancient dogmas and institutions as a patriotic attempt to 
harmonise their higher ideals with those of Christianity y which 
are seen to be gaining ascendency in every part of the 
world. 

The most striking and encouraging testimony to the 
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change that is surely coming is the personal influence of 
Christy the increasing prominence which His personality is 
gaining for itself. In place of the uncompromising hostility 
to Him and His religion of former times, the unique figure 
of Christ is exercising, almost unconsciously, a supreme 
attraction over many minds still within the pale of Hinduism. 
"Christ taught beautiful things," said the late Mr. Justice 
Telang, of Bombay, "and if all His teachings were strictly 
followed the whole world would be a paradise." 

This reverence is beginning to be seen in the attempt 
to find a place for Christ and His teachings in the higher 
religious doctrines of Hinduism, and in drawing a parallel 
between the two. An article appeared in the Madras 
Christian college magazine in 1900, by one of its 
Indian professors, who took as his gfuide St. John i. 9, 
"The Light that lighteth every man," and who sought to 
show the way in which Christian thought might meet and 
satisfy the central conception of Hinduism— that of the 
Godhead as an " All-pervading Spirit." Another remarkable 
article was contributed in 1901 by a Hindu and Brahman 
professor to the " Madras Review," entitled " The Mission 
of Jesus in the Light of the Vedanta," which also sought 
to find a place for Christ and certain of His truths in this 
ancient and popular philosophy. 

Students of Indian Missions are familiar with the 
Christian tone of much of the writings of the Brahmo-* 
Samaj\ the most important of the theistic sects that have 
arisen in India through contact with Christianity. Brah- 
moism professes to stand in the midst of Hinduism as an 
uncompromising protest against idolatry and caste, as a 
rallying call to the worship of one personal and holy God. 
Its theology is saturated with Christian ideas, while rejecting 
some of the most distinctive Bible doctrines. Its worthiest 
elements — ^prayer, repentance, moral struggle, consecration 
to God, active philanthropy — are essentially Christian, and 
can flourish only in genuine Christian soil, while the 
domestic and social life of the Samaj is organised on 
Christian models. 

The movement was nobly led for many years by Keshab 
Chandra Sen, and latterly by Protab Chandra Mozamdar ; 
and with two such leaders one cannot but feel disappointed 
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that what once promised to be a hopeful development 
should not have proved itself a greater aggressive force. 
But in recent years it has been overshadowed by the Aryan 
Revival, which, being based on purely Indian lines, has 
allied itself with the existing sentiment of nationality and 
has secured far greater popularity. With the advent of 
another devout and active leader, it might yet worthily 
represent the truer ideas of God and loftier ideals of living 
that now prevail in India outside the Christian Church, and 
go forward in the right direction ; unless, indeed, all that is 
best and vital in the movement, having done its work, should 
be gradually absorbed by liberal Christianity. 

In a Brahmist paper — representing the section nearest 
Christianity — were these words : — 

'' Then comes Christianity. It is the religion which alone can 
make man the Son of God. Yes, Christ is the Son of God in a 
peculiar sense ; and no man can become the son of God but through 
Him. . . . No man or nation can attain a high standard of moral 
life without the Spirit of Christ*' 

With such words, uttered, it is true, by a very small 
section of the community, but one standing outside Christian 
society, the missionary may well be hopeful. Fifty years 
ago such words coming from such a source would have 
been impossible. Christianity is in the air ; and the best 
thought of India is not towards Hinduism, but towards 
Christ As the Bishop of Lahore said not long ago, 
** There has been a gradual conversion of the attitude of 
the people towards Christianity." And change the ideas of 
a people, and a revolution is at hand. That is what is going 
on in India to-day. 

A few go further. There is yet an inner circle of secret 
disciples, confessedly Christian at heart These admit that 
our faith is the highest and holiest, and need but the final 
touch of the Spirit of God to bring them over to open 
decision. Something like this is often said : — 

" We are conscious of the power of Christ, and that Hinduism 
as a religion does not satisfy. We feel that our life is full of incon- 
sistencies ; but so great are the forces of the society around us that 
we are helpless. At present we are unable, mainly because of 
domestic ties, to make the sacrifice that Christianity demands of 
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us. We must continue to imbibe Christian ideas, without breaking 
away from our community." 

Until the whole social system relaxes this must continue 
to be India's greatest obstacle to the Gospel. Tyrannical 
custom, intense conservatism, popular sentiment, hereditary 
prejudice : to change is to sin — at once the strength and 
weakness of H induism . I ndia's g^eat need is that awakening 
of conscience and religious conviction, under a sense of sin 
and the power of the Cross, which shall courageously and 
loyally "suffer the loss of all things," that it **may gain 
Christ and be found in Him." 

T. E. Slater. 
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THE MISSIONARY ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
NEGRO LABOUR IN AFRICA. 

Readers of this review, of missionary journals, or of any 
periodica] in which the missionary view of African questions 
is discussed, must be aware that the raising of the native 
labour question in South Africa has focused the attention 
of missionaries and philanthropists on the attitude which 
should be adopted by those who have at heart the spiritual 
and bodily welfare of the negro towards a movement which, 
to put it plainly, is to result in the black man taking his fair 
share of the world's work. 

I have discussed this question of unskilled labour in 
South Africa in other organs than The East and the 
West, but I have not attempted previously to review the 
case from the missionary standpoint. 

For the moment labour in South Africa is not the 
question of the hour. A fickle public is discussing Free 
Trade versus Protection, ragging in the army, or the 
blanket scandal ; but the question of labour in Africa 
generally is one of lasting importance, which has got to 
be faced and solved, patiently, cautiously, and justly. In 
Africa we have a continent of 11,500,000 square miles. 
The approximate estimate of population, which represents 
almost entirely indigenous races, is 111,000,000. On the 
other hand, the area of Europe is only 3,823,383 square 
miles ; but, though scarcely over-populated in any one of 
its countries, it supports a population of 387,000,000. To 
be quite fair in one's calculations one should assume that 
500,000 square miles of Europe are utterly unsuited to 
human occupation owing to their Arctic situation, and that 
of the total area of Africa about 4,000,000 square miles are 
arid steppe or sandy desert, incapable without artificial 
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irrigation of growing any crops or supporting much more 
than a scanty nomad population, which in such countries 
subsists mainly on the milk and meat of flocks and herds, 
these animals maintaining their existence by browsing on 
such scrubby vegetation as the desert supports. Therefore 
one should adjust the above-mentioned statistics with the 
following rectification : Europe has a habitable area of some 
3,300,000 square miles to support a population of 387,000,000, 
and Africa a habitable area of 7,500,000 square miles 
(deducting desert and swamp) to support a population 
which (deducting two millions of desert nomads) reaches 
at present an approximate total of 109,000,000. 

No doubt mankind has a great field for increase in 
numbers in the New World. The habitable regions of 
South America might support without difficulty ten times 
their present population, and North America will eventually 
give a home to five hundred millions without undue pressure. 
Many parts of Asia, however, are becoming over-populated, 
famines and disease being the result, while a large propor- 
tion of the area of the Asiatic continent is no fit home for 
man (with his present powers) by reason of its excessive 
cold or extreme aridity. Lack of water renders at present 
a large proportion of the interior of Australia uninhabitable ; 
indeed, recent statistics show that the Australians of 
European race are turning their eyes more towards South 
Africa. In short, the gradual increase of humanity all over 
the world and the proportionately increased demand for 
food-growing areas will turn the eyes of the world more 
and more on Africa as a continent of great possibilities, as 
a continent offering at least seven million square miles of 
fairly well watered country, with in most cases a fertile soil ; 
the whole of it lying within the warm regions of the world, 
yet even under the Equator and elsewhere not afflicted by 
the appalling heat which blasts some parts of Asia, this relief 
being due to the vertical elevation of the ground which 
endows many equatorial or tropical countries of Africa with 
a relatively mild climate. 

But except in geographical position, climate, and pro- 
ductions Africa offers no further parallel to South America. 
Its indigenous population is not the ten to twenty millions 
of feeble Mongolic-Polynesians whom the Spaniards found 
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when they discovered South America, but on the other 
hand nearly 1 10,000,000 of warlike, vigorous, virile, black, 
yellow, and white races, native to the African continent. 
South Africa and Mauritius have been so little colonised by 
the European in the true sense of the word chat at the 
present day the total sum of white Africans born on the 
continent who are of immediate European origin probably 
does not exceed 1,500,000. 

Some inherent fault in the natives, partially due perhaps 

to the climate, has laid Africa open to the exploitation of 

Europe and Asia for many centuries. Northern Africa 

indeed is peopled almost entirely by ancient European 

colonists, and by its physical geography is somewhat more 

akin to Europe than to Trans-Saharan Africa. Still, even 

in this region we see but one independent native state 

dragging out a threatened existence — Morocco. Algeria, 

Tunis, Tripoli, and Egypt have come under the domination 

of European nations. In Algeria and Tunis there are 

about 300,000 French colonists, about 30,000 Maltese, 

150,000 Spaniards, and nearly 60,000 Italians — bom in 

North Africa. In Tripoli there are some 30,000 Turks, 

Maltese, and Italians of European parentf^e ; in Egypt 

about 6S,ooo settlers or colonists of European origin. No 

doubt the European inv2ision of North Africa will increase 

tr, ^ considerable extent, especially as religious differences 

te in their bitterness. Racially speaking, there is 

y little difference between the Berber of North Africa 

the Italian, the Proven^!, or the Spaniard. The 

seks of the islands find many traces of Greek blood in the 

St populations of Tunis, Tripoli, and Egypt. In North 

ica Europe is attacking, if not a white man's country, 

uiy rate a land peopled by kindred Caucasian races 

iring " the burnished livery of the sun." Why is there 

m here for the European, and why is he able to force 

iself into these countries, obviously against the will of 

native? Because even in Cis-Saharan Africa, the 

ica of the Mediterranean, there has been a tendency to 

ness. Except when specially roused, the native has 

ome too readily content with his surroundings to make 

:h effort towards developing natural resources, or to 

St too strenuously the advent of the stranger. Yet it 
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was ancient pioneers from among these African Caucasians 
that brought to the Negro thousands of years ago what 
little human civilisation there was in Negroland before the 
advent of the Portuguese. If the natives of Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Abyssinia, and Somaliland 
have seemed indolent and contemplative to the restless 
European, they have in the distant past been the apostles 
of progress to the Negro of the Lake regions, of the Niger, 
the Upper Nile, and the great forests ; while their not far- 
distant kindred in Arabia first brought the civilised world 
into contact with the gold regions of south-eastern Africa 
or the steppes of Somaliland. Arabs also were the pioneers 
of knowledge and commercial enterprise throughout Eastern 
Africa during the nineteenth century. 

The cardinal fact which explains the backwardness of 
tropical Africa, the reason why the Negro has lagged so far 
behind in the human advance, is that he does not like work 
for work's sake. The cause of this inherent indolence is 
very simple. When this branch of the human genus entered 
Africa from the direction of Arabia many, many thousand 
years ago, it found a land naturally well endowed with 
wood and water, and an ample food supply. There were 
numberless lakes and rivers, and they all contained abun- 
dant supplies of edible fish. The grassy plains swarmed 
with game in incredible quantities, from elephants to rats. 
In the forests there were monkeys with tender and succu- 
lent flesh, while apart from this provision for a flesh diet 
there was an abundance of vegetable food — nutritive fungi, 
roots, and tubers, nuts, seeds, and fruits. Moreover, the 
Negro was not squeamish, and readily devoured his own 
species if any other form of meat was lacking. He displayed 
a certain energy in the chase, and took willingly to the 
keeping of such domesticated beasts or birds as he obtained 
from the Caucasian. To look after herds of cattle, sheep, 
and goats involved no great trouble, and was amply repaid 
by milk, butter, blood, and meat No doubt before the 
Caucasian began to meddle the life of the Negro dwellers 
in tropical Africa was a fairly happy one, viewed from the 
purely animal point of view. Such, no doubt, is the life of 
the baboon or the chimpanzee. Neither of those simians 
has any serious enemy to fear but man. Their wit, their 
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strength, and above all their powers of combination enabled 
them to take the best of everything that grew in the land 
before man came to contest their supremacy, and such is 
still their condition in African forests where man has not 
yet elected to dwell- 
But the Caucasian could not leave the Negro alone. 
Thousands of years ago he discovered that he was easily 
caught, tamed, and made to work, and that his muscular 
development was superb ; moreover, that his placidity of 
disposition caused him to settle down contentedly even in a 
condition of rigorous servitude. The slave trade with Africa 
progressed until, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
some three millions of Negroes had been made to colonise 
America, and another two millions had been distributed over 
Western Asia, Arabia, and Mauritania. Then the con- 
science of the white man awoke, and (if I may say so 
without a sneer) a period of sentimentality set in. It was 
unquestionably wicked to buy black people in Africa and 
take them over to America, or to the Muhammadan East, 
and to maintain them in a condition of servitude ; many 
heart-breaks have thus been added to the sum of human 
agony. But one result of the revulsion of feeling which 
followed (and this was especially expressed by the mission- 
aries of the first two-thirds of the nineteenth century) was 
the opinion that the Negro in Africa should be treated as a 
pampered individual and not be asked to work at the 
regeneration of his own country. It was seen that in many 
parts of Africa before the impact of the white man Negro 
governments had gone to pieces. Many Negro states, to 
begin with, were founded and maintained by continual blood- 
shed. The Negro did not resent this particularly. So 
long as it was not his own blood that was being shed, he 
took a great interest and even pleasure in witnessing the 
flow of blood. It was impossible to keep white men away 
from Africa even if white governments abstained ; so 
the nations of Europe had reluctantly to put their hands 
to the patrolling of the coasts of Africa, and to the intro- 
duction of something like civilisation, law, and order in 
the coast countries. These experiments were found to be 
most expensive in money and in the lives of Europeans. 
In many districts the trade that resulted was not so con- 
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tinuously prosperous or lucrative as to pay for the expenses 
of governing the country. Although perhaps most fore- 
casts have been unduly pessimistic in this respect, still, 
when Europe entered upon this system of spheres of 
influence which grew into protectorates, and involved the 
making of railways and the maintenance of armies, it 
became more and more apparent that the financial burden 
could no longer be borne unless local sources of revenue 
could be created so that each African colony or protectorate 
might become self-supporting. The Negro s lands were of 
course self-supporting before the European arrived on the 
scene. Native governments were cheap, but they were 
bad. No doubt if the Negro, as a species, were sufficiently 
intelligent at the present moment to put his feelings into 
words and express them, he would say, ** I would sooner 
revert to the old state of affairs, and endure a bad govern- 
ment at the hands of my own kings and chiefs, than support 
an expensive if efficient European administration." It is, 
however, no use being idealistic about this matter. I have 
already pointed out that this great undeveloped continent 
offers too powerful an attraction to Europe and Asia as a 
source of future food supply for us to imagine that if we, 
the British, withdrew from its administration because of a 
sentimental dislike to imposing our government on unwil- 
ling Negroes, we should do more than yield our place to 
other nations less scrupulous and more greedy. The Negro 
is paying the penalty for his many centuries of idleness. ^ 

Now, I do not believe that unfair aggression on the 
part of the white man would prove lucrative or • even 
possible between the Zambezi on the south and the Sahara 
Desert on the north. All Africa, lying within fifteen de- 
grees on either side of the Equator, must, I consider, be 
regarded as the Black Man's Country, mainly because the 
black man is already there to the extent of something like 

' That he has been idle as a race is indisputable from the following facts now 
deducible : (i) AH the plants he cultivates are of European, Asiatic, or Ameri- 
can origin, brought to him by the stranger. (2) All his domestic beasts and 
birds likewise are of non-African origin. (3) He has worked no minerals 
except when taught to do so by Caucasian immigrants and advisers. (4) His 
building has been merely with sticks, grass, and leaves except where foreign 
teachers have shown him how to plaster mud, pile or hew stones, or join 
timbers. 
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8o,0(X),ooo, and because the conditions of the country in 
which he dwells are so unhealthy for Europeans at present. 
These local conditions may be so altered or controlled by the 
white man's knowledge that health may become possible 
for him in Equatorial Africa. But he would nevertheless 
find it hard to colonise those regions in force if he had to 
contend with an active opposition on the part of 80,000,000 
of muscular blacks. It is not the climate, for instance, of 
India or China which prevents the white man from 
colonising these parts of Asia ; it is the serious opposition 
he would meet with from the indigenous peoples. These 
races may be willing to be governed and advised by the 
European, but they would not without an exhausting 
struggle yield up their land for his exclusive occupation. 
So, I believe, it would prove in Negro Africa, Yet how 
much longer can the African be permitted to occupy this 
habitable eighth of the earth's land area without utilising to 
the full its natural capabilities ? The same story is told 
nearly everywhere of Negro Africa. British East Africa, 
for example, might grow nearly every product of the 
temperate and tropical zones. It might be entirely self- 
supporting as regards food if only it were worked and 
inhabited by an industrious race. Not only this, but even 
with such poor exploitation as it has already received at the 
hands of Europeans and Asiatics, it contrives to export 
potatoes equal to the best that are grown in England. 
The recent Government Reports on German East Africa 
all harp upon the same theme — a fertile soil, an abundant 
water supply, but a lazy population, that, having grown 
enough food for its own immediate requirements, will not 
work a day longer to grow food products for exportation, 
or even collect with assiduity the natural productions of the 
forest and the rock. 

Yet, curiously enough, under European control there 
is no better or more cheerful worker than the Negro. He 
is, however, essentially a practical person, and does not 
like to work without profit. This profit he cannot at 
present easily get in his own land. The unhealthiness 
of the climate, so far as Europeans are concerned, is a 
great deterrent which prevents European capital from 
embarking without hesitation in the lands of the African 
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interior. The mineral wealth of South Africa is an un- 
doubted fact, and this mineral wealth can be obtained from 
countries which are healthy alike for the occupation of 
white men, black men, and Asiatics. Here there is money 
to be made, and an illimitable field of employment at 
fair wages for the Negro and the Asiatic. In Egypt and the 
Egyptian Soudan no doubt there will spring up in time 
another region in which the black man can find profitable 
scope for his labour. The mining development of West 
Africa, and the opening up of the vegetable wealth of 
Liberia, Sierra Leone, and the Niger Delta, already give 
rise to the expenditure of much European capital to the 
profit of such industrious races as the Kru-boys, the Timanis, 
the Akra men, and the I bos. The interchange of capital 
and labour all over Africa must eventually lead to a great 
deal of travelling to and fro. Fortunately, the African 
has a strong love of home. If this is developed by good 
and just government in the land of his birth, the homing 
instinct should suffice to bring him back time after time 
with his little hoard of wages, and the money which he 
may thus have earned on a distant coast, in the mine, on 
the river, or in the forest should enable him when his 
** wander jahre " are over to settle down in his native 
village, marry, beget children, and develop the land around 
him till his own state becomes a prosperous and self- 
supporting country. 

I am surprised that any reflecting missionary should 
discourage such a movement to and fro. If he thinks 
out the question fairly, he cannot desire to bottle up the 
African in his native village, restricted to his absurd and 
ineffective native agriculture, and confined for intellectual 
nourishment to the information imparted by manuals 
printed in his own tongue, or an occasional magic-lantern 
entertainment at the school-house. We are told by some 
that what the missionaries dread is contamination, that is 
that the native on leaving his home in the wilds of Africa 
to proceed to a mining city or a coast settlement will learn 
to drink and swear, to become dissolute or diseased. 
What, however, is the condition of even the best Negro 
countries where missionaries have been most successful? 
The isolation of X., for example (the name of any Negro 
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country in the interior of tropical Africa can be filled in), 
has not prevented syphilis, small-pox, rheumatisip, and 
dysentery being rife, drunkenness from native-made forms 
of alcohol, a source of continuous quarrels and bloodshed, 
and immorality from being the constant despair of the 
evangelist It is quite a mistake, for instance, in our Own 
country to suppose that the inhabitants of the most rustic 
villages are any more moral than town-dwellers. I believe, 
on the whole, that the travelling Negro, like the travelling 
white man, is rather better one way and another than the 
stay-at-home. All Christian Missions are not equally 
timid in this respect. It must be patent to anyone who 
knows West Africa, from the Gambia to the Niger and 
Lake Chad, that the work of the Church Missionary Society 
at Sierra Leone, and other centres of its teaching, has sent 
out through the length and breadth of this part of Africa 
intelligent well-conducted young men, able to take a 
useful part in the opening up and even in the administra- 
tion of West Africa, who are certainly none the worse for 
having travelled a thousand miles and more from the 
original missionary college or school-house. The Presby- 
terian College of Lovedale in South Africa has sent out 
many pupils to work in Central Africa. Men trained by 
the Universities Mission at Zanzibar, and on Lake Nyasa, 
have accompanied not a few travellers, such as myself, on 
various missions, and have justified the training they have 
received. 

Those who direct the Christian propaganda in Africa 
(and it must be admitted that in some respects the Roman 
Catholics are much broader-minded than the Protestants) 
must compete with the efforts of Islam. What is the result 
of the Islamising of an African country? That imme- 
diately after its inhabitants have joined the Muhammadan 
religion they become enterprising, independent, eager, and 
relatively hard-working. They take to the wearing of 
elaborate clothes, they embark on distant trading expedi- 
tions, they develop an agriculture less destructive and more 
profitable than that of the pagan Negro, they establish 
huge markets, and cut broad roads. The results of Islam 
in any Negro state are not altogether pleasing to 
Europeans, because the very adoption of the Muham- 
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madan religion gives the natives a sense of importance 
and independence which makes them appear truculent in 
the eyes of a European pioneer, who would prefer the timid 
submissiveness of the naked heathen. Why should not 
Christianity aim at something to the same effect ? Heaven 
forbid that it should train the native to be truculent, 
or that it should lead him to despise the teaching and 
control of the white man until he is able to run alone. But 
the work of Christianity should aim at something more 
than the mere teaching of useless (yes, I affirm, useless) 
translations of English hymns, or the too frequent reitera- 
tion of prayers and psalms often meaningless to the Negro.^ 
There is no doubt that much of the fringe of Christian 
teaching seems puerile and unpractical to the African. I 
r^ret to say and to think that Islamism appeals to him 
with far more force and attraction, because it is essentially 
a virile religion. I say I regret this, because it is not 
a religion which appeals to myself as coming in any way 
near the explanation of the mystery that surrounds us ; nor 
do I think that the ultimate effects of Islam are beneficial 
to real progress and civilisation. We manage, however, 
to practise various renderings of Christianity at home 
without becoming namby-pamby hypocrites — or, at any 
rate, this is not the characteristic of the majority. Why, 
therefore, should there be that tendency in the work of 
Christian missions in Africa to keep the native in a state 
of Sunday-school tutelage ? I have always regarded the 
European missionary in Africa as the tribune of the 
people. One may criticise the wisdom of his actions in 
this way or that way, but no one can deny that British, 
French, and Swiss missionaries (especially) have striven in 

> Much of the symbotism of our religion is naturally derived from Syria, 
and has become somewhat meaningless even in our own eyes, though we are 
fiur more in touch with the Syrian than we are with the native of tropical 
Africa. Is it not time that an African Church should agree to adopt a 
symbolism more in harmony with the Negro's ideas ? Here is an example of 
an absurd and unmeaning metaphor. A Negro on the coast of Lake Nyasa 
once said to me: ^Master • • • Why is God so fond of sheep?" (The 
sheep in this part of Africa was not regarded either with sentiment or any 
particular interest as compared to goats or cows.) ^ Why, how do you mean ? " 
^The Mapadiri are always talking to us about the child of the sheep of God 
We sing about it often in the church." There is no word in any African dialect 
to express Lamb^ which has to be translated clumsily ** child of a sheep." 

U 
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a most nobly disinterested way to benefit the African, and 
to protect him against the ofttimes abominable treatment 
of the European pioneer. The opinions and the feelings 
of missionary societies are entitled to the greatest respect 
at the hands of European Governments. But I do hope, 
nevertheless, that those missionary bodies which are 
obtaining an influence over the Negro and a claim to 
speak on his behalf will, for his own sake, do nothing to 
encourage him in the leading of an idle life ; and that when 
they are sure that nothing like the slave trade can be 
repeated, and that the most careful provisions have been 
made for the return of the labourer to his home, and the 
payment to him in his home of a just wage, they may not 
only withdraw their opposition to his seeking work afar off 
(if it cannot be obtained at home), but that they may 
even, as do the teachers of Lovedale or at Sierra Leone, 
encourage their pupils to work heartily at the opening 
up of their own continent, even if it be in distant enter- 
prises. The policy of " bottling up " the natives within the 
land or the village to which they belong will result in one of 
two effects : that the African will sink into the condition 
of the uninquiring peasant, leaving another race (European 
or Asiatic) to develop his own country ; or else that Islam, 
by the spirit of independence and enterprise that it fosters, 
will sweep the Christian missions off the field. 

H* H. Johnston. 
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THE NATIVE LABOUR PROBLEM IN 

SOUTH AFRICA. 



The great problem in South Africa at the present time is 
undoubtedly the native question. The Boer discontent 
with the British Government was largely founded on our 
treatment of the natives, while the English conscience has 
consistently condemned the Boer attitude towards the 
aborigines. The question of the future is not whether 
Boer and British will ultimately amalgamate, or when the 
time is to come for federation or complete self-government, 
but rather how are we to deal with the natives of South 
Africa so that they may be content with British rule and 
live with the colonists in a relationship which shall be 
mutually beneficial ? There are roughly speaking in South 
Africa about 5,000,000 natives and 1,000,000 whites. Of 
the former 750,000 are settled in the Transvaal or are 
at work on the mines. There were registered on the 
book of the Chamber of Mines the year before the war 
100,000 natives. 

The natives of South Africa are loyal to the English, 
and all through the late war our administrators were able 
to persuade them to "sit still " in spite of their warlike pro- 
clivities, and they were eager for the English to be successful 
because they believed we should give them the opportunities 
of development that the Boers had denied them. The 
Boer policy was to rob the native of manliness and inde- 
pendence. The trend of English policy has been in an 
exactly opposite direction. We have appointed men as 
administrators of native law in our colonies who understood 
their modes of thought and were able to interpret our 

va 
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attitude and to sympathise with their needs. We have 
made great sacrifices in the past to emancipate the slave,, 
and to eradicate the slave trade : we have condemned 
forced labour, whether by direct or indirect compulsion^ 
which would deprive man of the right to dispose at his 
own will of his own labour. 

This policy has been followed by nearly all English 
politicians who have had to do with South Africa. On 
December 6, 1901, Lord Milner, writing of the treatment 
which should be meted out to the natives, says : " I desire, 
once for all, formally to disclaim on behalf of this adminis- 
tration any desire or intention to compel natives to enter 
into the service of white employers by any means whatever.*' 
Mr. Chamberlain telegraphed, concurring generally with the 
statement of principles laid down by Lord Milner. Is our 
policy now to undergo a change ? Are we to go back on 
all our promises to the native ? The answer of England 
must be, and will be, " No." Their labour is as free as 
ours. They are men, not cattle. Physically, mentally, and 
morally, the native compares very favourably with the 
average white man. His splendid physique is universally 
admired, and his powers of endurance are well known. He 
has proved himself on many occasions to be equal to the 
ordinary white man when given the opportunity and means 
of developing his mental powers. We have living proof 
of this in Cape Colony, Natal, and other parts of South 
Africa. Morally — ^well, all that need be said is that the 
immorality of the native is not veneered with the hypo- 
crisies and disguises of civilisation. 

They have been called "burdensome members of the 
community, and a source of burthen to the white tax- 
payers." Nothing can be further from the truth. The 
native blacks are no burthen to the community. In the 
Transvaal before the war they were taxed more than the 
white man. 

The natives live — and it is complained that they live only 
too well — ^partly by the wages which they earn in labour for 
limited periods of the year, for the white man, and chiefly 
on the produce of the land, which was once all their own. 
They do not want a vote. They want fair treatment. 
^Sey know that we English have many centuries of 
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civilisation behind us, and they look to us to help them 
also to go forward. The natives of South Africa — ^unlike 
what generally seems to happen in other parts of the 
world — do not disappear before the presence of white men, 
but under beneficent government rather increase, so that 
in countries like Natal they are as ten to one of whites* 
Christian England, notwithstanding what individuals may 
think or do, recognises a responsibility towards the native 
races. Fifteen years ago the goldfields were discovered 
along the Witwatersrand. There sprang up towns like 
Johannesburg, Boksburg and Krugersdorp, and a line of. 
mines fifty miles in length, which are now each of them 
almost a town in itself. Places like Pretoria, Klerksdorp 
and Potchefstroom grew from mere villages into towns. 
Then arose the cry for more labour. This was met by the 
formation of a Mines Labour Agency Company, whose 
agents recruited men, paying a certain sum per head, from 
all the countries near, and brought them up in large gangs 
to Johannesburg, where they were drafted to the different 
mines. At the mines they were housed in compounds, in 
which there were different departments for the different 
tribes. Each compound provides accommodation for hun- 
dreds of natives, and these compounds and mines now 
stretch along a line of about eighty miles. They stay at 
the mine3f some of them as long as three years, their wage 
before the war being jCs a month on the average ; this was 
lowered by the mine managers directly after the war to from 
1 5^- to jC2 a month. Seeing how suicidal was this policy, 
the mine managers again raised the wage to £3 a month. 
(What did Mr. Chamberlain mean by saying " this was the 
rate before the war " ? ) After his spell of work for the white 
man, the native longs for the continuous sunshine and 
peace and repose with his family in his kraal. 

But, say the mine magnates, in effect if not in words, if 
we tax the native sufficiently and lower his wages we can 
fceep him at the mines longer and add so much more to the 
mine dividend. So they are asking the English authorities, 
as they asked the Boer Government in 1897, for ** indirect 
•compulsion. *" What was the answer of the Boer Govern- 
ment in 1897 ? An Industrial Commission was appointed 
by the Transvaal Volksraad to investigate and take evi- 
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dence. Amongst those who gave evidence before the 
Commission was Mr. Albu, at the present time Chairman 
of the Meyer and Charlton Board of Mines, and Vice- 
President of the Johannesburg Board. In his examina- 
tion by Mr. Joubert, Minister of Mines, he replied as 
follows : — 

[By Mr. Joubert] — ^You said yesterday that if a law could be 
made for enforced labour it would be a great assistance. Is that 
your opinion ? — ^Yes. 

Is tihere a law in England to get forced labour ? — No ; nowhere 
in the world, as far as I know. 

Then why would you like it here ?— I have not asked for it 
But I told you what the consequences would be if we reduced the 
price of labour and the natives refused to work here. Then I 
suggested to impose a head tax and I think Mr. Smit asked me if 
I thought it would be a good thing to have forced labour. I, as 
an employer of labour, say it would be a good thing to have forced 
labour, but another question is whether you could get it You 
could exercise a certain amount of force amongst the natives if 
you impose a certain tax upon each native who does not work, or 
if he has not shown he has worked a certain length of time. 

Mr. Smit pointed out to you that you cannot tax a Kaffir 
higher than a white man. — No, you only tax him to make him 
work. 

After sitting for some time and hearing much evidence 
the Commission expressed themselves as follows :— * 

'^ The Kaffirs are already more taxed than the white popula- 
tion, and it would be unreasonable to tax them more than they are 
taxed." 

And accordingly in spite of the temptation which was 
offered to the Boer Government of a great increase of 
revenue by a higher taxation of the multitude of natives, 
the Commission reported as follows : — 

•* Your Commission cannot recommend any measure ^ich* 
would be equivalent to forced labour, neither can they recom* 
mend the imposition of a higher tax upon the Kaffirs." 

Has the meaning of indirect compulsion changed P 
This may best be seen by referring to the words of those 
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who are most strenuous in using the term. Mn Lionel 
Phillips may be taken as a representative authority of the 
class who look upon the native as a machine to be used in 
order to turn out a good dividend for the white man ; he 
and others propose that a tax shall be levied on all natives 
in the South African Colonies and that this tax shall be so 
great (no sum is mentioned) that the native shall be forced 
to labour, at a low rate of wage and therefore for a longer 
time, and that if the tax be not paid the penalty shall be 
forced labour in the mines. Have those who venture to 
make this monstrous demand formed to themselves an 
idea of what it is that they ask of the Government of a 
free country ? Who is to assess the tax which is to compel 
the labour ? Who is to collect it ? If it is not paid how is 
it to be enforced ? You may put the man in prison, but 
how are you to get him down the mine? These are 
questions of vital and national importance. There are 
things more precious than gold, and amongst them is the 
reputation of the British race both at home and beyond the 
seas. England must change before such an injustice to a 
defenceless people who have passed under our dominion 
can be accomplished, and at present she will protest against 
this dastardly desire to force her to give countenance to 
such a profound immorality and such a lasting disgrace. 
We cannot be deceived by the delusive phrase *' indirect 
compulsion," which in plain terms is neither more nor less 
than forced labour. There is a famous i^rase, '' Nature 
has done much for the Kaffirs, but the British Government 
are to do more." What is the " more " that we are to do ? 
Shall we do that which even the Boer Government in 1897 
would not do ? Surely not. We hear a great deal from 
those who have but a superficial knowledge of the native 
that he is lazy and not inclined to work» and a great deal 
has lately been made of the work that is done by the wives. 
It is called wife-slavery. This is all nonsense. 

The native should most certainly work, but as a British 
subject he must be free to choose to whom he will sell his 
labour. The native works hard at other times, besides 
when he is on the mines. He prepares his ground for the 
com, keeps it free from weeds and gathers in the harvest. 
He is above all else an agriculturist Nearly five-sevenths 
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of the ground agriculture of South Africa is worked by the 
labour of the black race. 

^ There is sometimes an assumption that the interests of the 
community require that the black man must be made to labour 
while the white man need not, that a supply of native 
labour must be provided for the white capitalists and farmers, 
with little reference to the result to the natives, and that the 
latter are. idle when they are occupied with their own afiairs and 
on their own holding. As the Coadjutor Bishop of Capetown 
remarks, those who dilate on the alleged idleness of the Bantus 
do not take account ordinarily of the work done on their own 
land or in connection with their own homesteads, but only of work 
done for the white men." — (Report, Committee on Social and 
Economic Condition of the Natives of S.A., 1901.) * 

And this same committee arrived at the conclusion that 
the great majority of its correspondents were averse to any 
measures of compulsion, and that no necessity* for them > 
had, so far as could be seen by them, been established ; 
and reported further that those who advocated such 
measures, the suggestion of which is much resented by 
the natives, generally desire to pay less than the market 
value, or have in their minds an arbitrary figure which they 
call a natural wage. The question of the supply of labour 
is mainly 

'' a question of wages or treatment, or both. On the whole, 
reviewing the evidence before us, there seems no necessity for any 
measures of compulsion, whether in an open form or under the 
di^^ise of taxation imposed not to raise revenue, but to force the 
natives into working in modes which the white believe to be for 
their advantage. We see no reason why this question should not 
be left to the ordinary economic laws. Good wages, the growth of 
new wants, improved education, just treatment, and increased 
facilities for the movement of labour, will, there is ground for 
believing, remove the chief difficulties experienced in the past'* 

The inter-colonial Conference (March, 1903) which has 
been sitting for some time past at Bloemfontein has adopted 
a number of resolutions on native questions. 

It declares, in the first place, that the advancement of 
the native should proceed under.the control of the Govern-, 
ment, the object in view being his industrial training 
and his moral and intellectual improvement And it. 
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affirms that forced labour is not countenanced by any 
South African Government, and is repugnant to civilised 
opinion throughout the country. 

Except in Rhodesia the influence of polygamy on the 
labour supply is. greatly exaggerated. Polygamy is de- 
creasing from natural causes, the advance of civilisation, 
and the ameliorated condition of women, whom the use of 
ploughs has relieved largely from field labour. 

The Conference is of opinion that an increase in the 
labour supply will be promoted by further improving the 
conditions of work, and calls attention to the value of the 
Cape's residential locations, which, if adopted elsewhere, 
would lead to a better supply of labour and continuity of 
service. A Government shelter should be provided for 
natives travelling to the labour markets. 

In the Cape Colony the Glen-Grey Act allows natives 
to qualify and to become voters in the ordinary constitu- 
encies. In Natal there has long been provision made for 
the natives who wish to come out of native law and to 
place themselves under the ordinary law of the colony. 
Have they abused their privileges ? Most certainly not 

It has been proposed that the natives should be so paid 
and taxed that at the end of their time at the mines they 
should have a fair amount in hand, say '^ ;^5 with which 
they could return home." What is ;^5 to the native who 
has worked in the mines at Johannesburg and wishes to 
return to his distant home ? He has to pass through the 
Custom House. He has in many cases to find his own way 
back home, little, if any, provision being made for his 
return after his work. Most of the "boys" working 
underground in the mines come from Portuguese East 
Africa, and the great majority are shipped from the port of 
Inhambane. The cost of passage from Lourenco Marques 
to Inhambane is jCif not including food or baggage 
expenses. Then he pays i&s. to land at the port and he 
pays duty on almost everything he possesses. Natives 
have been known who failed to pass the Custom House 
without relinquishing more than /^j. Again it is pitiful to 
see as one does around the port of Inhambane the great 
number of those who have returned broken in health, 
crippled, or blinded by the blasting in the mines, as no 
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provision is made for them. What is £5 to do for them ? 
Is this the *' natural wage " ? 

We as a Christian nation have been compelled by force 
of circumstances to take up the ''white man's burden." 
We must be careful how we bear it lest in our forgetfulness 
of the truth that it is '' righteousness that exalteth a 
nation " we bring ourselves under the curse pronounced on 
those who steal men for hire. The burden is heavy to 
bear, but the privilege is great. 

Geo. F. Bird. 
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THE FINAL STRUGGLE OF THE 

WORLD-WIDE WAR : 
A REVIEW AND A FORECAST. 

As we drift into the new century and contemplate the 
possibilities and probabilities, the hopes, the fears, the 
developing capacities, and the desperate antagonisms 
which shall take shape ere time shall clear away the sixth 
millennium of the world's history, we find ourselves quite 
incapable of forecasting what results the termination of 
this period shall witness. The vast tracts of fruitful soil 
which invite the peaceful emigrant with his plough to 
partake of the bounty of Divine Providence in Canada 
and South Africa stand forth in great contrast with 
the stormy strivings of selfishness which howl tem- 
pestuously over the thronging masses of ancient civilisa- 
tion. Even though the formalities of peace may be 
undisturbed, yet the tranquillity too often means that men 
tremble to have the social crust broken, and that they 
shudder at the volcanic outburst which would follow if 
any rupture were permitted. So does the simulated cordiality 
of diplomatic courtesy too often take the throne where the 
sweet smile of sovereign love ought to reign supreme. 
Then again we see one country possessing a glorious 
heritage of all that is noblest amongst mankind dragged 
into a mad struggle against the Church of God, threatening 
to renew the calamities with which the eighteenth century 
closed We see another where God's great gifts have 
endued the intellect with unrivalled powers of thought and 
research leading the attack against Divine Truth with 
the patience of matchless industry and the intoxicating 
eagerness of self-willed imagination ; and at the same time 
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the excavations of prehistoric empires supply such fasci- 
nating disclosures as may serve for weapons to overthrow 
all traditional sanctity. The ruler of Islam feels his 
throne to be shaking. The Christian tribes which he 
dominates manifest the turbulence, if not the organised 
vigour, of national life. That vast territory from which in 
former ages rushed down the wild hordes which Christen- 
dom was to absorb, is still ready to pour forth a flood of 
fighting men with the pent-up energies of ages and all 
the freshness of youthful fire. Constantinople may fall, 
but who can tell what is to follow ? Within the Empire of 
China the violence of persecution has developed a glory 
of martyrdom, both on the part of foreign missionaries and 
of native converts, which recalls the noblest ages of the 
faith. We cannot doubt that lives thus laid down for the 
glory of God will be effectual in bringing that great 
nation to the faith of Christ, and shall not the dispersion 
of her stubborn unbelief find its part in that great 
vengeance which is to vindicate the souls of the saints 
under the altar (Rev. vi. 9) with the triumph of redemp- 
tion? The lands that border on the Yellow Sea were 
scarcely known to us a few years ago. Now we are in 
touch with Corea and Japan ; and even America is forced 
to come forth from her earlier policy of isolation and take 
part in Eastern diplomacy. East and West throb with a 
common life, and if heaven and earth seem ready to pass 
away we must feel that the Kingdom of God is nigh at 
hand. We must not omit the wonderful movement which 
at the present time is stirring the hearts of God*s chosen 
people of the elder dispensation, whose conversion to the 
faith of Christ must be one of the last features of the age 
immediately preceding Messiah's return, the movement on 
their own part acting so strongly throughout their scattered 
multitudes, a movement political, social, religious, and 
geographical, their return to their ancient land, their rejec- 
tion of antagonism to the Christian faith in various degrees, 
whether of infidel indifference or in some cases of recog- 
nition almost verging upon penitence, and the terribfe 
persecution which they have in many countries to endure 
from national prejudice and apprehensions, a movement 
as remarkable in its active as in its passive characteristics. 
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We look from sea to sea, and whatever shores they 
wash we recognise the presence of England as the Power 
to which the nations are looking. The British Empire 
developed by such special Divine Providence has a special 
responsibility. England is the centre of every kind of 
interest, but she stands in a sense alone in her call to 
maintain the freedom of man and the truth of God. 
These two principles are essentially one. It is only 
eternal truth which can sustain the liberty of the human 
soul. "The Truth shall make you free." Freedom 
without Divine Truth as its basis is only an accident, a 
delusion. God is the Guardian of all freedom, for from 
Him alone true love can spring ; and if His sovereignty 
is not recognised, there is no power to hold back the 
various forms of aggression by which freedom may be set 
aside. There is no freedom unless there be life, no social 
life unless there be the unity of Divine inspiration. The 
only freedom which man can have is the freedom which 
Divine Truth enlightens. Without the true knowledge of 
God liberty is degraded to license. England has her duty 
in the maintenance of this twofold principle. She has a 
responsibility in this respect greater than any other nation, 
because her national Church empowers her to maintain 
this twofold principle in a way altogether different from 
other nations. Her possession of Apostolical origin. 
Church authority, Sacramental Grace, and Biblical Truth 
enable her to go forth in a spirit which the Churches of 
other nations cannot equal. The very sects which cripple 
her by their separation make her position the stronger by 
the antagonism with which they meet her various claims. 

The Empire of England receives a coherence by the 
Church of England which nothing else could give. Other 
organisations of religion may be greater than the Church 
in various details of individual effort, but the Church of 
England in her claim to be conterminous with the Empire 
of England acquires an obligation which does not belong 
to other bodies. She is bound to minister on behalf of 
God throughout this area, and she must look for God to 
prosper her ministrations with external blessings to the 
Empire which she inspires. 
The position of England, both national and ecclesiastical. 
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The vigour of the Church consists in the prosecution 
of this redemptive warfare against Satan. We must claim 
the nations of the world from his grasp that they may 
" become the Kingdom of our Lord, and of His Christ " 
(Rev. xi. 15). 

The necessary duty of Missions is imposed upon the 
Church by Christ Himself for this very reason of asserting 
His sovereignty over the world " All authority is given 
unto Me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore into 
all nations, baptizing them" (Matt xxviii. 18). As 
St Matthew's Gospel winds up with the command, so 
St Mark's winds up with the fact The enthroned Saviour 
was the co-operative agent, giving effect to the work of His 
subordinate ministers. " He was received up into heaven 
and sat upon the right hand of God. And they went 
forth, and preached everywhere, the Lord working with 
them, and confirming the word with signs following" 
(Mark xvi. 19). St Luke also says that 

^'repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His 
Name among all nations, and ye are witnesses of these things. 
And, behold, I send the promise of My Father upon you : but 
tarry ye in the City of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with power 
from on high " (Luke xxiv. 47). 

A warfare ! A Divine warfare ! A warfare pledged to 
Divine power ! 

The Church therefore was to go forth to all nations as 
a witness of the sovereignty of Jesus Christ, her Head. 
Her real purpose is to glorify God in the presence of all 
the heavenly host by showing that the apostate angel is 
vanquished by the Incarnate God, and man has to take part 
in this victory. How few people really believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church as the substantive extension of the 
Body of Christ, regulated by His Personal Headship ; and 
that we. His members, are as truly one with Him as Eve 
before her fall was one flesh with Adam. People contrast 
Christians with other religionists as numerical representa- 
tives of various forms of opinion which in limited degrees 
may be helpful in the guidance of society. The truer, 
higher conception of the Church escapes them. How 
few realise the Church as the living Body of Christ, so 
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that His power is inalienably pledged to her, her members 
are partakers of His Divine Life, and all who are not 
her members are in a state of death. *' We are of God, and 
the whole world lieth in the wicked one ** (L John v. 19). 

We need to realise the difference between Christianity 
and other religions, not as a matter of degree, but a sub- 
stantial difference of life. 

Missions therefore are primarily for the extension of 
the glory of Christ They are a form of struggle against 
the prince of this world, and Christ makes His glory to be 
manifested in His members, not by their success in propa- 
gating the Christian faith as a form of intellectual appre- 
hension, but by the Divine vigour of the witness which- 
they bear to Him. The philanthropic result of Missions is 
a secondary consideration. The witness to Christ against 
Satan is the primary. The Church has to show her Divine 
life, because she is "a city set upon an hill," being the 
continuous expression upon earth of the glorified Son of 
God, reigning on high and still working in His members. 

Missions are not a failure because to human sight they 
Seem to be resultless. Satan's spiritual grasp is shattered, 
though we see not victory. The success which may attend 
bur Missions must be left by* us in the hands of God. 
The Church has to "bear her witness." God has set 
forth the Apostolic Church last, to be the final instrument 
of Satan's overthrow, as it were appointed unto death to 
conquer death by dying with Christ, "for we are made 
a spectacle unto the world " — the hellish worldly power — 
" and to angels, and to men " (L Cor. iv. 9). Her witness 
has to be borne not by human facility effecting world-wide 
approval, but by inherent Divine life triumphing over 
world-wide hostility with heavenly enthronisation as the 
Bride of Christ " The power from on high " was what the 
Apostles had to wait for. That power was never to be 
withdrawn from the Apostolic Church. Rather it is made 
the more manifest in successive ages by the withdrawal of 
every other power. That is the power in which we have 
to carry out our Missions in the present day. 

Doubtless our Missions often fail, just because we place 
our reliance upon certain external advantages, as if the 
work were a human endeavour — our own. Not so ! The 
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Divine strength of Christ, the Head of the Body, this 
alone can carry on the work, and it cannot fail. Our work 
is not the mere persuasion of our fellow-men, but the 
extension of Christ's victory in the presence of the 
heavenly host, the exercise of Christ's power against the 
vanquished foe. The victory of the Cross is not extended 
by the world s power, nor certified by the world s applause. 
It is not a victory in the world's sphere, but over the world's 
deceitful show, the collective victory of Christ the Head 
perpetuated in the invincible endurance of individual 
souls. 

The forms of worldly antagonism vary from age to 
age, but the law of the Cross remains the same. The 
noble spirits of a bygone age knew not what a caricature 
of eternal truth they were exhibiting when they went 
forth to reconquer the Holy Land in the Crusades. The 
great Church monarchy which seemed to be such a victory 
of the faith was itself only another caricature by which 
men's imagination was dazzled and drawn away from the 
truth. 

We nowadays have to bear our witness under very 
different conditions from the first Apostles. They had 
facilities which we have not The spread of Judaism had 
opened men's minds to perceive the necessity of something 
which the heathen world did not supply. The expectation 
of Messiah prepared even the Gentiles to consider the 
claims of Christ as a supernatural manifestation of God- 
head. Yet, after all, what was the success of the Apostolic 
Missions ? We should remember how little trace remains 
of most of their work. " Their sound went into all the 
earth, and their words unto the ends of the world" 
(Rom. x. 1 8). The heavenly Jerusalem was built up by 
them, and yet the Acts of the Apostles are almost confined 
historically to St. Peter and St. Paul. The work of the 
others was not the less because it was not memorialised by 
cities like Rome and Constantinople. As St Paul preached, 
we read how individuals accepted the Message. Many 
heard. Many, mocked and were made angry. Individuals 
accepted the message as Divine grace touched their hearts. 
They were prepared by the Old Testament Scriptures. 

We in the present day have to go forth to uncultured 
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tribes, but God will still work with His Church as truly 
now as of old. Only it must be upon the same condition — 
the taking up of the cross. There must be the conviction 
that the Message is " not the word of man," which we 
desire to enforce as being necessary truth, but " that it is 
the word of God" speaking through us by the personal 
authority of His only begotten Son, and that Christ desires 
to have that truth proclaimed in order that He may make 
the glory of His Kingdom manifest whilst we win our 
hearers to personal acceptance of His grace. 

Obedience to Christ, and Christ's present sovereignty 
inspiring that obedience, constituted the rationale of their 
missionary endeavour. Human eagerness was hushed by 
Divine guidance. Human despondency was banished by 
the security of faith. 

How calm the Apostles were in the midst of Jews and 
heathen! They always acted according to the natural 
arrangements of Divine Providence. St. Paul went and 
spoke in the synagogue. It was not until the excitement 
had aroused the attention of the Greeks that he appealed 
to the heathen. The Aposdes repudiated with abhorrence 
the idolatrous misconception which was directed towards 
themselves. They could not but speak strongly. Apart 
from this they had not a ministry of denunciation, but of 
proclamation. They had to set forth Christ and draw to 
Him those whom God might call. So when St. Paul's 
spirit was stirred within him at Athens, it was not because 
of the abominations enshrined beneath their architectural 
splendour, but it was because a simple altar showed that 
there was in them a consciousness of better worship which 
he was anxious to direct towards Christ as its true object. 
He would take the legend of that altar as a text for the 
declaration of the truth which they were seeking after 
(Acts xvii. 23). When there was a great commotion at 
Ephesus, the aggression was against the Apostles because 
of their quiet success. The town clerk could speak for 
them as ''not being blasphemers of the goddess" 
(Acts xix. 37). 

St Paul had no need to force himself upon reluctant 
hearers for the maintenance of an intellectual truth, but 
he spake as God gave him the opportunity to proclaim 

X 2 
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the Kingdom of Christ Whose personal representative he 
claimed to be. His reasonings day after day were not the 
outcome of a natural enthusiasm, but rested upon a Divine 
commission. If we had more faith in our commission we 
should find that God is as ready to confirm His word 
now as of old. As we look so much to human effort we 
hinder the Divine co-operation. As we are eager to see 
the results, we lose the inheritance of faith. Human 
facilities, wealth, nuilibers, eloquence, social power and 
intellect may often be as harmful as they seem to be 
effective. We look for the blessing of God to rest upon 
Our work instead of losing sight of ourselves in the* 
remembrance that the work is His. 

How apt people are to be interested in some one 
Mission and to think little of others. In truth no one can 
be rightly interested in one without being equally interested 
in alL The true interest of Mission life can be nothing 
less than the Kingdom of Christ in its integrity. 

St Paul's missionary struggle was going on as actively 
and as effectively during years of imprisonment as in hours 
of discussion. It was not the struggle of intellect with 
intellect, but of Divine power with Satan. It reached 
beyond the actual limits of his travels. '' I would that ye 
knew what great conflict I have for you, and for them at 
Labdicea, and for as many as have not seen my face in the 
flesh" (Col. ii. i). His universal prayer did not exhaust 
his power of local effort, but his action in each place was 
the concentration of the prayerful love which identified 
him with Christ in every place. The great Redeemer, 
speaking by the Psalmist, takes prayer as the summary 
of His Being (Psalm cix. 4). So the Apostle of the 
Redeemer could only think of himself as carrying out the 
Redeemer's victory by prayer. He was struggling against 
Satan, and his struggle consisted in calling forth the energy 
of the Divine love which by his preaching he had to 
proclaim. The true Apostle is the mouthpiece of Jesus 
the Mediator speaking to God and speaking to man. His 
prayer is the strength of his proclamation. In the first 
ages men s hearts lived by the blood of Jesus. This nlade 
them triumphant through martyrdom. This was no 
figure of spciech. There was a consciousness of cor- 
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porate union with Christ, and therefore also with all the 
brethren. 

Then came the change. The powers of the world took 
up the Cross. Was it not an artifice of Satan? Alas! 
Surely the conversion of Constantine was the greatest 
calamity which ever happened to the Church. " Conquer 
by this." Surely none can conquer by this save by dying 
upon it Up to that time martyrs looked to the Cross 
that they might have Divine strength to follow their 
crucified Redeemer. Thenceforward the benefits of 
•Christ's Passion came to be regarded rather as a security 
for a future life than as an elevating power by which they 
might glorify God on earth. Our redemption in Christ 
came to be regarded as a vicarious penalty paid by a 
dying Saviour to be remembered by us with eternal 
gratitude* but to be thankfully avoided by us during the 
continuance of earthly life. The Cross lost its practical 
exemplary character as the heavenly investiture where- 
with the Redeemer- King calls us to follow Him through 
a world of death to His Throne of Glory. The Church 
looked upon the world as an object of acquisition as Eve 
looked upon Cain» thinking that in him the promise would 
be fulfilled, although the promise could only be attained by 
the bruised heel. 

The struggle, however, was to continue^ No earthly 
alliance could minimise its requirements. Christianity 
triumphed in name, but the world triumphed in power. 
The Church exulted in worldly power and knew not that 
this meant spiritual feebleness. Satan had offered the 
kingdoms of the world to Christ He rejected theni. Now 
Satan offers them to the Church. The Church accepted 
the offer, not knowing that it was only as Sauls armour 
and that she could not carry it. 

Satan gained a great triumph by the spread of nominal 
Christianity under the Christian Emperors. It is re- 
markable how the arguments of our own day, with 
Christianity declining, were advanced by the intelligent 
heathen, who boasted that they could do as well without 
Christ as if they came to Him, and that many Christians 
were guilty of sins which they would not commit 
Arguments which we often hear, however false they may 
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be in fact» that Mohammedans or other religionists compare 
favourably with Christian practice, are already abundantly 
met by St. Augustine. This lowering of tone necessarily 
paralysed the action of the Church, but God would not be 
left without witness. The persecution lasting for forty 
years in Persia gave an opportunity for the life of 
martyrdom, though many Christians now came into the 
Roman Empire seeking for peace. By small instruments, 
like the captive maid through whose prayers the Armenian 
queen was healed, God was making the faith to grow 
through agencies that were seemingly accidental More** 
over, individual saints went forth to establish religious 
communities leading a life of poverty and toil, and these 
became religious centres for the evangelisation of various 
districts. 

Thus God watched over His Church, but the nominal 
Christianity of the Church at large was no better, perhaps 
very much worse, than the avowed paganism which seemed 
to have passed away. St. Chrysostom deplores the 
multitudes who only went to churoh twice in the year, or 
perhaps at some festivals, '' through custom and not through 
devotion." We deplore things as we see them round 
about us now. Things were no better in the first days of 
Christian triumph. We must, however, not be indifferent 
to our present evils, because the tone of the Church was 
as evil then as now. We must see how God made Christian 
movements to show forth His power against the Evil One, 
and as saints went forth to serve God in lives of 
separatedness from the world, so we must look for God 
to work in our own day. New fields of Mission work lie 
before us. We must see that we go forth to cultivate 
them as those who went forth (chiefly from our own islands) 
in mediaeval times to win the populations of Europe to the 
faith of Christ. 

We must not despond by reason of the un-Christian 
tone of Society. We have to struggle not against Society 
but against Satan. It is he who rules the world as he did 
1,500 years ago. 

Alas! Then he entered upon a new form of fight 
against the Body of Christ. By the temptations of the 
flesh he sought to enthral the Church, which he had 
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worsted by the temptation of worldly power, although God 
had provided a way of escape for His elect The 
nominal Christianity which followed the overthrow of 
paganism was as incapable of doing the batde of Christ 
as it is in our own day. Hindus revolt at the description 
of social evils which they find in our modern novels. 
They are familiar with all kinds of evil among themselves 
and in their own literature, but Christianity has spread its 
tone amongst them sufficiently to make them aware that 
what they can admire in their own literature is utterly at 
variance with that higher tone of morals which belongs 
to our profession. So was it as the first millennium of 
Christianity drew to its close. The Eastern Church fell 
under the devastations of the false prophet (630-1153). 
More horrible still was the pollution of the West in its 
spiritual rulers culminating in the pornocracy of Theodora 
and her daughters (904-962). 

Satan had triumphed by the world and the flesh. The 
fight now remained between himself and the human 
intellect, spirit with spirit The vigour of brotherly love 
and the unity of faith had been sorely tried. But Satan 
was bound as long as the Church Catholic could act in 
unity. When the final rupture between East and West 
took place Satan was loosed that he might go forth and 
"deceive the nations" (1054). The Church has now to 
enter upon a millennial struggle of which we in the present 
day have to witness the close. 

The final strujggle with the powers of hell must be a 
more severe one than any which has been before. The 
intellectual overthrow of all that is sacred is a more terrible 
thing to contemplate than any architectural ruins or 
temporary floods of barbarism. It will be the more 
terrible for the faithful heart, because there will be so 
much which will supply an intoxicating boastfulness to the 
best faculties of our being in blasphemous contempt of God. 
In the days of Antichrist we may look for the world to 
achieve many victories over outward evil which were 
beyond our power in the kingdom of grace. Satan will 
doubtless use civilisation to curb many evil passions amongst 
mankind, because he will seek to hide his own malice and 
to make men speak scornfully of the kingdom of Christ 
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The triumphs of science and art will doubtless be greatly 
developed, and philanthropy will be put forward as the sum 
and substance of religion, so that man may be drawn away 
from the fellowship of God. The fight will be between 
God and Satan, while the Prince of this world, endeavour* 
ing to deceive us as he did our first parents by the promise 
of a heaven upon earth, will surround us with all that can 
make earth's life acceptable. The form of godliness may 
be left, but the mystery in which alone man can find his 
eternal happiness will be lost both to sight and to desire; 
The victory of Satan through Antichrist will be but a short 
one ; probably three years and a half, like our Lord's own 
ministry. 

Yet we may be sure that during this time God will be 
watching over His people and preparing them for that 
which is. to follow. He will raise up powers to meet the 
victorious enemy, as He has done in previous emergencies. 
Above iall things. Missions will vindicate His truth. 

We must look at this period for an outburst of 
missionary triumph such as has never been before; 
While the ancient Christendom is casting the faith aside 
we must look for the extension of Christ's kingdom in 
heathen lands. 

This seems to be the object of our Lord's Parable of 
the Great Supper (Luke xiv. 15-24). He sets before us 
the rejection of the Gospel by the Jews, and the gathering 
in of the Gentile world from the Roman Empire — ** the 
streets and lanes of the city." Then follow the ages of 
Christendom, in which the people of the City reject the 
invitation which has been made to them — ** Still there is 
room." The great feast cannot be held until every place 
is occupied. Therefore " the Lord says unto His servant 
that he must go out into the highways and hedges and 
compel them to come in, that the house may be filled." 

The first mission was to take place " quickly," and 
represents the sudden spread of Christianity in Apostolic 
times. The second is a mission of toil and compulsion. 
That seems to represent the difficulty belonging to the final 
period. 

If we are active in doing that which is required of us 
. we may look for a great response on behalf of the heathen 
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nations. They have not had the preparation of Messianic 
prophecy which was given to the earlier age by the wide 
-spread of Jewish worship. We may be sure that God will 
raise up efficient agencies for those distant enterprises. 
Changes of social circumstance are still accomplishing the 
will of God. 

We cannot expect God to use powerful nations as His 
ambassadors. God would not have the faith of His people 
rest upon human prestige. It was said unto Gideon, '* The 
people are too many " (Judges vii. 2). David cannot 
conquer in Saul's armour (i Sam. xvii. 39). While the 
powerful nations are rejecting the call we may look for 
God to make the ministry of an impoverished and despised 
Church to prevail all the more because of the feebleness 
and the scorn. While the old nations surrender their faith 
amidst the deceitfulness of Antichrist, God will bring the 
truth home to the uncultivated nations of the world, and 
the house shall be filled. 

See the house filled ! the heaven opened ! and Jesus 
appearing with His saints ! 

This, then, is the work which we have now to do. We 
are not to think it is hopeless for us to attempt converting 
heathen tribes when cultured Christendom, and possibly a 
Church still Christian in name, have rejected the Gospel in 
its supernatural truth and personal love of God. We must 
take their rejection as our encouragement while we enter 
upon the larger field of labour. We have not merely an 
invitation to carry to hungry souls, but we have to go with 
the compulsion of the Holy Ghost, which seems specially 
to point to the educational character of later Missions. 
Our work must be largely done in schools and orphanages. 
Here the children of our dependencies will receive a 
religious training, while they are also by God's providence 
necessarily separated from their previous heathen homes. 
How vast a change must follow when a thousand children 
leave our roof to be parents of Christian homes in Christian 
neighbourhoods ! It is difficult to realise the change which 
twenty years will effect, but we must "compel them to 
come in," as God has made us guardians over them. In 
Divine confidence we have to carry out the work which 
: God has given us to do. We often waste much labour in 
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controversial efforts to convince men who ought to know 
the truth, but they have not the love of it so that they 
should be saved. There is a nobler, surer field than con« 
troversy. Those outside shall yet fulfil the words : " As 
soon as they hear of Me they shall obey Me ; the strangers 
shall submit themselves unto Me " (Psa, xviii. 44). 

Such is apparently the position in which we find our- 
selves now. The days of Antichrist seem to be near at 
hand and the general apostasy of Christian nations. Along 
with this there is an opening for Mission work to the 
heathen such as has never been before. Also there seems 
to be a missionary spirit acting more powerfully in the 
hearts of the faithful than at any previous time. The woric 
done in former years, when each country had its own 
parochial agencies, and neither men nor money was 
wanting for the maintenance of ecclesiastical organism, 
was a time with a large amount of pastoral goodness in all 
countries, but the secularity which prevailed has helped to 
produce the want of general devotion from which we now 
are suffering. It were in vain to try and reproduce the 
local agencies by which the Church (especially in England) 
was maintained throughout the village populations. The 
impossibility of such renewal is one of the sad causes to 
which the coming of Antichrist must be traced. We must 
do what we can. We have opportunities for going out to 
the heathen, which are themselves a call from God. Our 
wonderful Empire speaks loudly from God, calling us to 
make His truth known, and to carry out the means of g^race 
to the multitudes with whom we are in close contact, even 
if not actually responsible for them by the necessities of 
government Missionary institutions have grown up, 
although they need to be greatly multiplied and developol 
in every way. No nation has the same calls as those by 
which God speaks to us. The mission spirit is at work, 
but it needs to be cherished. Those who have wealth have 
a great call to help in the maintenance of missionary candi- 
dates. A former generation endowed our parishes, which 
in many cases need to have fresh gifts, as their endowments 
have dwindled away. But, if a former generation did this 
work, our present generation can surely with great ease 
both supply much that is lacking at home and provide the 
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means in our various colleges for our abundant youth to receive 
the training which they require. Our world-wide Empire 
cries out from East to West Jesus, who has received all 
authority both in heaven and earth, speaks to us loudly to 
go forth in His name. Now is the time for the heathen 
nations to be gathered in from the darkness of Satan's 
tyranny. If we seem to see Antichrist appearing in the not 
distant future, we look for Christ to come again and destroy 
him with the brightness of His presence, so that Satan and 
the unbelieving hosts shall be cast into the abyss, and Christ 
shall be glorified in His saints. For this battle we have to 
prepare by personal labour, by wealth, and by prayer. 
The victory must be won. When Jesus shall come again 
—even so, come, Lord Jesus — if we have refused to take 
part in the battle we cannot have our part in the victory. 
In this day our sufferings for Christ are but small ; yet if 
we struggle with Him in the battle of faith we shall reign 
with Him. If we refuse to take our part in delivering the 
nations from the blindness of heathendom we are repudiat- 
ing His injunction, and when He shall come again with all 
His saints we must perish with those that have rejected 
Him. 

R. M. Benson. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A BOSSIONARY 

DEPUTATION 

[Amongst those who are interested in the home oi^ganisation 
of foreign misaonary work no complaint is more loudly or 
constantly reiterated than that which refers to the shorts 
comings of missionary deputations, unless it be the' com- 
plaint made by the deputations themselves of the lack of 
sympathy with which their labours are so often received. 
The following sketches, which have been sent to us by a 
dignitary of the Church who has had large experience of 
deputation work, will, we trust, help both those who attend 
and those who speak Bt missionary meetings to appreciate 
the better each other s difficulties. — Ed.] 

. On a c<Ad November morning a deputation wakes up 
and remembers that he must at once rise so as to make an 
early start on his travels. His own home is comfortable 
enough, and his preaching powers sufficient to fill his 
church, or to command an audience at a lecture in his 
own schoolroom. He is acceptable, and sought after by 
the clergy in his own diocese for addresses and sermons. 
He is not only ready, but willing to leave home in the 
least tempting month in the year in order that he may 
advocate a cause which lies very near his heart He 
has himself been fired by the great principles and motives 
of missionary enterprise. He is driven from his own fire- 
side to take an active part in the home section of missionary 
work by an enthusiasm that he longs to share with others ; 
an enthusiasm kindled, not by a desire for a run from home^ 
nor from a sense of determination of words to the mouth, 
but by a realisation of the work itself and of its importance, 
which dawned upon him as it has upon others, while he 
traced in the sands of time the blood-stained footprints of 
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that great cloud of witnesses of whom the world was not 
worthy. Circumstances may make it impossible for him to 
go from home as a missionary himself, yet he cannot spend 
all his time discussing whether societies, or a board of 
missions, or the Church alone without either, is the best 
mode of creating and sustaining missionary interest ; but he 
uses what he finds already in working order, and will be 
glad to welcome anything better when it comes. In the 
pulpit and at meetings he will try, above all, to lift the 
whole question into a more masculine atmosphere, and will 
repudiate the notion that missionary questions are intended 
for Sunday-school children ,only, or elderly maidens, or 
clerically tractable ladies ; but he will so treat his subject as 
to induce the reverend chairman at the meeting to acknow- 
ledge, to himself at any rate, that there is no more reason 
why the deputation from the parent Society should take an 
interest in the subject than himself ; to force home to the 
squire's mind that there is no special reason why his old 
tutor at Cambridge should be lying in his grave by the 
Shir^, and he still enjoying life at home, or his school 
companion of Eton days have been slain at Nukapu, and 
he utterly ignorant of the motives which took him there, 
and of the work he was trying to do. 

On the self-same morning at the vicarage from 
wheince offers of hospitality have emanated, the master 
of the house gently and nervously reminds his loving 
partner that the "deputation from the parent Society'* 
is coming, and will require food and shelter* She, dear 
soul, hates deputations, not possibly wholly without 
grounds. A visitor occupying the spare room chimes 
in with the sentiments of Madame. She knows exactly, 
so she says, what deputations and missionaries really are : 
how the one will visit a station once in six months, and 
beguile his time after sundown by telling the negroes where 
they are going and how soon, while next morning, after a 
capital breakfast, will describe his work thus for a deputa- 
tion to retail at a missionary meeting : — *• Tuesday : Rose 
early and meditated on Holy Scripture. Rode through 
the forest to Pumpkin Squat ; spent a long time expound- 
ing the Word. Many were moved, and all attentive. 
Alamoodie was most anxious to hear the tidings. Poor 
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Alamoodie was brought in charged with drunkenness next 
morning, but was at my earnest entreaty dismissed with a 
caution* I think the whole thing was a conspiracy against 
rfie dear old man." Hearty laughter greeted this vivid 
description. The servant (who would, of course, be at the 
meeting in the evening) lingered in the room to hear the 
end. She, too, was amused, and formed her own opinion 
of missionaries, and of course received the information 
given at night cum grano. 

A room for the deputation however has to be provided, 
and as the spare room is occupied he must have the dressing- 
room. The carriage is wanted unfortunately, but the blind 
pony and the spring-cart can go to the station, and so at 
last he arrives. Afternoon tea is going on, and Miss 
Squib, slyly looking at her hostess, asks whether the new- 
comer ever goes home, or even has one, or whether he is 
always travelling } The lady of the house unburdens her 
conscience, and with heavy sighs regrets that the doctors 
will not allow her to go out in the evening more than 
necessary, but she doesn't say that this injunction was 
given so long ago that, except for unpleasant calls from the 
house, such as meetings and services, it has long since been 
forgotten. Moreover, she rather spoils her first excuse by 
adding that she must stay at home on that particular even- 
ing, as she wishes all the servants to go to the meeting. 
The incumbent himself, who has been leisurely looking 
over the report of the S.P.G. which ostentatiously lies 
open on the table, asks the deputation whether he has 
lately heard from the Bishop of Hullaballoo, or knows how 
the work is progressing in Chickapody, and when he is 
told that, so far as the deputation knows, no letters have 
come from the one, or information from the other, he says 
no more about missions abroad, apparently on account of 
the ignorance of the deputation — really because of his own. 
When 7.15 P.M. arrives a start is made for the school, and 
on the way the Vicar warns the speaker that he fears there 
will not be many in the room, for, do what he may, he says 
his people will not attend missionary meetings. His worst 
fears are realised. There is the schoolmaster and ten or 
twelve children, half a dozen old ladies of both sexes, and 
possibly the Vicar s churchwarden, who is also his tenant. 
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These, with the Rectory party, make up the audience. 
The Vicar rises, and in majestic and measured language, 
worthy of the Upper House, begins: "My dear friends 
and parishioners, it is always a great pleasure to me to 
meet you on these occasions. It is as nearly as possible a 
year since we met last, and I am thankful to see the same 
old faces again to-night. You will be glad to hear that our 
collections for this all-important work of our Church have 
not fallen short of last year. The total amount to be re- 
mitted to the parent Society from this parish is ;^i. 165. lod. 
This includes my own subscription of ;^i. u., the squire's 
lay., my excellent churchwarden's annual subscription of 
55., and, what perhaps is most touching and gratifying of 
all, Timothy Tadpole's box containing 10^ Under the 
circumstances I cannot consider this otherwise than satis- 
factory. I shall not detain you longer, as the gentleman 
on my left, who has kindly come amongst us to-night as a 
deputation from the parent Society, has the latest intelli- 
gence from all parts of the world, and is thoroughly familiar 
with all the details of missionary work. Unfortunately, 
my studies have not led me to consider the question at all, 
and as I know nothing about it I will, with your permission, 
call upon the deputation to address you." 

Bear with me while I attempt to draw one more picture. 
Another deputation awakens in dull November, and though 
he has never been abroad, has studied the mission field and 
mastered some details from the report. With this stock- 
in-trade he starts on his travels. The home he is leaving 
is perhaps rather dull, his life rather monotonous. In his 
own country and among his own people he is without 
honour as a preacher or a speaker, but, satisfied that the 
fault cannot be his own, he seeks elsewhere the appreciation 
of talents undervalued at home. The pastor towards whom 
he is hastening is all anxiety. His fiock is well posted up 
In missionary records. There is the Parochial Missionary 
Guild, the Children's Association, regular quarterly meet- 
ings for prayer and instruction. Not only has the pastor 
been hard at work preparing for their annual meeting, but 
many of his people too. He and they alike feel that 
success or failure is their own personal question. The 
deputation arrives, and is in common parlance made much 
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of: clergy and faithful laymen are there to meet him. 
Before leaving the house for the meeting all join in earnest 
prayer to the Great Head of the Church for His blessing 
on their undertaking. The meeting is perhaps a parochial 
one in the midst of a large town. The room is crowded 
from one end to the other. All is life and heartiness, while 
the incumbent, in a few words, tells his people that " he 
will not now occupy their time/' but the now in this case 
docs not mean never. When the ** deputation " opens his 
mouth, how bitter the disappointment of those most 
interested! True, he keeps on talking for forty-five 
minutes, but that is because he must ; but the end is 
as uninteresting as the beginning, and the middle more 
dull than either. " My dear friends," he commences, *' I 
stand before you to-night without any special knowledge of 
missionary subjects as the deputation from the parent 
Society of S.P.G. This venerable Society" (which, by 
the way, is always suggestive rather of infirmity and loss 
of vigour) ** was founded by Royal Charter in the year 1 701 , 
exactly one year before Queen Anne began to reign, who, 
as you are aware, is since dead. It was founded for the 
purpose of receiving, manag^ing, and disposing of funds 
contributed for the religious instruction of the Queen's 
subjects beyond the seas. This Society provides 700 
ordained missionaries, and more than 1,000 lay teachers." 
(It has already struck a portion of the audience that they 
have heard this before.) Then follow some statistics, a 
few stories about wonderful black children, and still more 
wonderful tigers and snakes. The basket-work horse 
packed with our ancestors adds a freshness to the address, 
and the whole winds up with the not unknown story of the 
Duke of Wellington and the marching orders. 

It is by no means easy to make an address at a missionary 
meeting really interesting. Statistics are almost always dull 
and difficult to master, and the more accurate they are, as 
a rule, the duller they are. And yet there are statistics so 
startling, even from Blue Books, that they must arrest 
attention. It is, for example, from these very statistics 
that we learn '* that Christianity is advancing at present in 
India just ten times as rapidly as it has been doing through- 
out the world generally for the last 1,500 years." There 
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can be no doubt that great harm has been done to the best 
interest of Foreign Missions, both in missionary magazines 
and on the platform, by exaggerated statements. People 
have been led to believe that far greater results have been 
attained than are borne out by facts. Individual cases and 
exceptional instances have been produced as samples, 
whereas such cases will arise, thank God, at home and 
abroad. Pictures of individual converts have not infre- 
quently created the notion that the inhabitants of a nearly 
Christianised district were practically saints. The conse- 
quence of all this is, that people are inclined to expect at 
missionary meetings the record of miracles rather than of 
facts; hence the S.P.G. deputation, who wishes to interest 
and quicken zeal, is somewhat at a disadvantage if he 
weighs his words and speaks with caution. The result 
of missionary enterprise teems with interest. North and 
South, and East and West offer each their story of man's 
devotion, God's patience, and of extraordinary harvest 
ingathering. Never has nation had so splendid an oppor- 
tunity, and the work of the humble deputation will, we 
venture to hope, be found to have been a real help in 
prompting the nation to seize that opportunity. 

B. 
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THE PLACE OF ALI IN EASTERN 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 

Ali, the nephew and son-in-law of Muhammad, was one of 
hiiT earliest converts, his most devoted follower and his 
personal friend. He was his constant attendant in many 
warlike expeditions, and was distinguished for his bravery 
on the battle-field. The traditions are very numerous, 
which show the Prophet's affection for him, the strength of 
the personal devotion of Ali to his master and his skill in 
the interpretation of the Quran. The stories he told of 
the actions of Muhammad, his judgments on points of 
Muslim theology, and the acuteness he displayed on points 
of canonical law are all highly treasured by his followers 
even to the present day. 

Muhammad called him his friend, his brother in this 
world and in the next, and the door of wisdom. He said, 
** To look upon Ali is devotion." Many of the sayings of 
Ali have been preserved, such as, ** Let none of you fear 
anything but his sin," " Let the ignorant not be ashamed to 
learn," and "Whoso knoweth himself knoweth his Lord." 

Ali, though brave as a lieutenant of the Prophet, was 
not successful as an administrator. As the fourth Khalif 
he was a comparative failure, for he lacked the qualities 
required for a ruler in the troublesome times in which his 
lot was cast. It was well for Islam that Abu Bakr, and 
not Ali, was the first Khalif, for it is due to the wise 
administration of the former that it survived the anarchy 
and confusion of the period immediately succeeding 
Muhammad's death. 

It is not, however, with the political history of the 
times, or with the character of Ali as a ruler or as a 
warrio r that we are now concerned, but with the strange 
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developments of religious doctrines connected with him — 
developments which are strong in their influence to this 
day. The systems in. which they are found now confront 
the work of the Church in many Eastern lands. 

In the year 66i A.D.. Ali was assassinated as he was 
entering the Mosque at Kufa. In the civil war which 
ensued, his son Hasan was put to death by poison and his 
other son Husain was treacherously slain on the plains of 
Karbala. This brought about the first schism in Islam^ and 
the martyred Husain is a watchword which, even until 
now, keeps alive a spirit of hatred between the Shiah and 
the Sunni. The annual ceremonies of the Muharram 
maintain the profound veneration felt for Ali and his family. 

In a prayer in common use, Ali is called the pure soul, 
the best of mortals, the holy martyr, the chief of believers, 
the Imam of the Faithful, the victorious lion of the Most 
High. The prayer ends with the petition, ** I pray that 
God, for the sake.of this holy Khalif, may favourably hear 
the vows which I offer to Him.** Of Hasan and of 
Husain it is said : '* I pray that the eternal God may 
deign to accept the vows which I make for the repose of 
the glorious souls of the two brave Imams, the martyrs 
well-beloved by God, the blessed Abu Muhammad Al- 
Hasan and Abu Abdullah Al-Husain." 

This feeling has developed into a cult of Ali and his 
successors. The " divine right " of Ali is now a cardinal 
doctrine of a great portion of the Muhammadan world. 
It has passed on, as we shall presently show, into forms of 
religion which have wandered far from Muhammad and the 
Quran. . In the Muslim community it has worked out in 
this way. It has led to the great division of Muslims into 
Sunnis and Shiahs, the latter being the followers of Ali. 
The special doctrine of the Shiahs is that of the Imamat — 
that is, that the leadership of the Faithful is strictly confined 
to the successors of Ali, who are looked upon as the great 
Imams of Islam. The tragic end of Ali and his sons 
caused grief and sorrow to his friends and adherents ; but 
they found consolation in the view, which soon took a deep 
hold of their minds, that it was the will of God that the 
Imamat should remain in the family of Ali. Traditions 
soon sprang up, showing the high regard the Prophet had 

Y 2 
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for AH, the special favour with which God regarded him, 
and his unique position amongst men. They culminated 
in the extravagant claim that ''AH existed before the 
creation of the heavens and the earth : that he was a 
shadow at the right hand of the throne (of God), that men 
and angels made obeisance to him." 

The ancient Zoroastrians believed that to Jamshid, 
the first man, a halo of heavenly light attached itself. 
Muhammad borrowed this idea, as he did so many others, 
and said : " The first thing which God created was my 
light and my spirit" It is also said that the verse of the 
Quran : '' Now hath a light and a clear book come to you 
from God," ^ refers to the bestowal of this light on 
Mahammad and to the gift of the Quran to him. This 
light of Muhammad, as it is now called, passed on to Ali, 
and from AH to his successors. It enriches and ennobles 
them and makes them equal to prophets in rank. They 
are held to be sinless and pure. They are thus qualified to 
guide men in the right way, to be the Pontiffs of Islam, the 
sole rulers of the Faithful and the divinely appointed 
mediums between God and man. One of the greatest 
MusHm theologians says : " The Imamat is a light which 
passes from one to the other. The Imams are divine. 
The world is never without these Hghts." 

Thus early in the history of Islam did the heart of 
man seem to need something more than an infallible book. 
The living, personal guide was needed, one who by his 
nature, character and position could claim and hold the 
allegiance of the believers. So it came to pass that almost 
supernatural honour has been paid to AH and his successors, 
the divinely ordained ones, the leaders endowed with all 
perfections and spiritual gifts, the men whom the Faithful 
must implicitly obey, the teachers whose decisions are final 
and whose wisdom is superhuman. Anarchy and confusion 
were common in the early days of Islam. Internecine 
feuds prevented any real unity, and amidst all the turmoil 
and disorder of the time the longing for a spiritual head 
became very real and very strong. The Imam, successor 
by divine right, the recipient of the sacred ** light " met a 
deeply felt need. 

' Chapter v., verse i& 
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This curious development of a natural longing for a 
personal guide, an intermediary between God and man, 
furnishes the Christian missionary with an appeal when 
dealing with Shiahs, for he can point to the immaculate 
Intercessor, the everliving Head of the Church, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as fulfilling the longing of their hearts in a 
way which Ali and their Imams can never do. 

But the followers of Ali soon became divided on a 
question of the succession. One party, known as the 
Ismailians, maintained that, after the sixth Imam died, the 
period of the "Concealed Imams" commenced. There 
was no visible ruler on earth, but, as it was inconceivable 
that the world could ever be without an Imam, he was said 
to be in seclusion. The intermediary between God and 
man still existed, but he was not to be found in human 
form. This peculiar notion of the Ismailians led to the 
formation of secret societies and to the development of 
curious esoteric dogmas. Intercourse with the Imam being 
essential, guidance by him being necessary, a body of men 
arose who, having been initiated into the secrets of religion, 
could give the necessary instruction. The Imams were 
regarded as the depositaries of all knowledge, and so only 
from their emissaries could men know the right path of 
life or the explanation of its many enigmas. The result 
of this teaching found its extremest form in the time of the 
mad Khalif Hakim, ruler of Egypt in 996 a.d. He was 
a profound believer in Ali, he hated the Sunni section of 
the Muslims, and bitterly persecuted the Christians and the 
Jews. 

It is difficult to understand how his own subjects ever 
bore with his outburst of madness and his many acts of 
cruelty. It can only be explained by the dogma of the 
Imamat. The rulers of the Fatimide dynasty, to which 
Hakim belonged, were not famed for their orthodoxy. 
Indeed, they looked upon themselves as incarnations of the 
divine wisdom, and as the sole interpreters of the sacred 
law. The ** light " had descended from Ali through the 
Imams to them, and they were, as none other could be, the 
living and visible representatives of the concealed Imam. 

The fact that this was really believed to be true 
explains how a man like Hakim, a monster of cruelty, 
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could exercise the influence and retain the power he did. 
Hakim, moreover, went further than others of his class, 
for he claimed to be divine. 

Another offshoot of the Ismailians was the famous sect 
of the Assassins. Their leader held that Mahdi, the con- 
cealed Imam, would reappear in the person of one of the 
Fatimide Khalifs, that he would thus come and put 
an end to all the war and strife in the world, and would 
bring rest and peace to men weary with the cares of life. 
His followers were well organised, and his opponents were 
in mysterious ways quiedy disposed of. The " devoted 
ones," as the men detailed for the work of assassination 
were called, were absolutely under the control of their chief, 
and so again this dogma of the Imamat became responsible 
for a reign of terror and deeds of cruelty. 

A further development of the position taken by Hakim 
is to be found in the growth of the Druse religion, the 
basis of which is that God, who had often manifested 
Himself in human form, made His last manifestation in the 
Lord Hakim, whose words and acts are those of God. 
It was held by many that the verse of the Quran, ** This 
day have I perfected your religion for you and have fulfilled 
my favours unto you," ^ indicated that the esoteric meaning 
of the Faith was made known to Shiahs, and that all 
authority was bestowed upon Ali and his spiritual 
successors, the Imams, and then to Hakim. Hamza, who 
was a famous preacher in Hakim's time, and whom the 
Druses look upon as the founder of their religion, however, 
opposed this view, and, departing from the dogma by which 
Hakim had arrived at his position, boldly declared that the 
Shiahs had no furdier claim to such knowledge or to such 
authority. Hakim, and Hakim alone, was now the true 
Imam, and in proof of this he quoted the text, '* Every 
thing have we set down in a clear Imam."* This was a 
misinterpretation of the text, but Hamza took advantage 
of the double meaning of the word Imam and so appli^ 
it to Hakim. Into an explanation of the curious collection 
of beliefs which go to make up the Druse religion we need 
not now enter. It is enough for our present purpose to see 

* Chapter v., verse 5. 

* Chapter xxxvi., verse 1 1. 
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how the influence of Ali, through the dogma of the 
Imamat, passed on to Hakim, leading to still further 
developments, to loftier claims, and finally resulting in a 
form of belief which looks upon one of the most blood- 
thirsty despots the world has ever seen as an incarnation 
of the Divine. 

The cult of Ali finds, however, its fullest expression in 
the sect of the Nosairis, or the Ansariyeh, now to be found 
in parts of Syria- The Nosairis seem to have eagerly 
imbibed the allegorical interpretations given by the 
Ismailian missionaries, and have worked them into a 
system of their own. They were not able to follow the 
abstruse philosophic speculations of their teachers, which 
often led to blank atheism ; but they looked upon Ali as 
the incarnation of the universal soul, the emanation from God, 
as God Himself They say he is unique and immortal, and 
that his essence is light There is no other God but Ali. 
The Imams are his representatives on earth. The Shaikhs, 
or chiefs of the Nosairis, are now the Imams whose will is 
law and whose guidance is good. The Shiahs look for the 
advent of the concealed Imam, Al-Mahdi; the Nosairis 
say the last age will be the manifestation not of Mahdi, but 
of Ali, whom they call the Maani, a term which seems to 
imply the idea of divinity hidden under a human form. 
The Nosairis reverse the Muhammadan notion of the 
"Sacred Light" by saying that Ali from his own light 
created Muhammad, not that the light came from 
Muhammad to Ali. They believe in a Trinity — Ali, the 
Maani, Muhammad, the Veil, Salman al Farisi, the Door. 
The Nosairi worshipper says : " I turn towards the Door, 
I bow before the Veil, I adore the Maani." They quote 
die verse of the Quran : " O Apostle ! proclaim all that 
hath been sent down to thee from thy Lord," ^ as a com- 
mand to reveal the doctrine that Ali was the Maani. 

The Nosairis think that they existed as stars before the 
creation of the world, and that on account of their dis- 
obedience Ali created Satan and evil spirits. Then, on 
account of the disobedience of these spirits, he created 
women, the immortality of whose souls is denied, and 
whose need of religion is not recognised. The Nosairis, 

* Chapter v., verse 71. 
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in common with the Ismaillans and the Darwish Orders, 
admit members into their reh'gious system by an initiation 
ceremony. They observe some of the Muslim feast days, 
giving them a local turn. They have more in common 
with Muslims than the Druses have, but in their cere- 
monies there are traces of old pagan superstitions. The 
Druses have always been their enemies. 

The existence of this curious sect of the Nosairis 
reveals the extraordinary influence which the history and 
the personality of Ali have had upon the Eastern imagina- 
tion ; but of all the millions of the human race who have 
felt it, none have been carried so far away by it as the 
Nosairis have been. Centuries have rolled by, political 
and social changes have gone on all around ; but nothing 
shakes their belief in the divinity of Ali, or lessens the 
ardour with which they pay divine honours to him. 

In modem times the most important development of 
the Imamat dogma is to be found in the rise of the Babis, 
or the Behais as they are now more generally called. Imam 
Abu'l Qasim, the Al-Mahdi as he is called, and the 
twelfth in the succession, suddenly disappeared. It is 
believed that at the end of the age he will reappear, that the 
Lord Jesus Christ will herald his approach, that all evil and 
injustice will then be put away, and that a true millennium of 
bliss will be ushered in. It is believed that for a con- 
siderable time after his disappearance he held intercourse 
with his followers by certain persons who were called the 
Abwab or Doors. These were the medium of communica- 
tion, but they too came to an end. The last Door, Abu'l 
Hasan, refused to appoint a successor, saying that " God 
hath a purpose which He will fulfil." A long period of 
darkness followed, in which the Faithful lacked guidance. 
This brings us to the year 1826 a.d., when an erudite man 
of devout temperament and austere life, Shaikh Ahmed 
by name, arose in Persia. He was an earnest follower of 
Ali and an ardent admirer of the Imams, whom he looked 
upon as personifications of the divine attributes. He even 
went so far as to say that when reciting the words in the 
first chapter of the Quran, *' Thee do we worship," the reciter 
should fix his thoughts on Ali. Shaikh Ahmed died in 
1843, but not before he had gathered together a large 
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body of disciples, and so prepared the way for the advent 
of the Bab. The cardinal doctrine of the Shaikhis, as his 
followers were called, was that there must always be 
amongst believers one perfect man fitted to be the channel 
of grace between the absent Imam and his people, a man 
possessing the entire confidence of the Imam, and thus 
suited to be a Door or medium of communication. 
Mirza Muhammad Ali, afterwards known as the Bab or 
** Door," was born in 1 820. He attended as a youth some of 
the lectures of the Shaikhi leader, and in 1844, one year 
after Shaikh Ahmad s death, openly assumed the name of 
the Bab. As Ali had been the Door by which men 
entered into the true knowledge of Muhammad's teaching, 
the Mirza taught that just in the same way he was now 
the Door by which the knowledge of the will of the 
concealed Imam could be obtained. He seems later on to 
have gone a step further and to have claimed to be the 
Door of communication with God. His followers rapidly 
increased, and ruthless persecution only added to their 
numbers. The Bab was at last taken prisoner and exe- 
cuted by the Persian Government ; but Babism was not 
thereby suppressed. Indeed, it grew the faster the more 
it was harshly treated. The two principal men amongst 
his followers were Subh-i-Ezel and Beha, who soon formed 
two distinct parties. Finally, both, after taking refuge in 
Baghdad, were banished by the Turkish Government 
Beha's influence and power then rapidly extended, whilst 
that of Subh-i-Ezel declined. Beha from the placce of his 
banishment. Acre, ruled over the fortunes of his followers, 
now known as Behais. They claimed for him a higher 
position than that accorded to the Bab. They also said that 
the prophet Malachi was on their side, for Elijah being the 
same as Ali, one of the names of the Bab, it was evident 
that the Bab is he who is foretold as the forerunner of 
** Him whom God shall manifest," and who is now said to 
be not the Bab but Beha. It would be beside our purpose 
to give a history of Babiism, or to describe in detail its doc- 
trines and practice ; we have to keep to its connection with 
the Imamat. The Babi doctrine is that God is eternal and 
unapproachable, a God afar oflf; so distinct from God there 
is a Primal Will who becomes incarnate in the Prophets. 
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He was manifested in the Bab, and afterwards in Beha. 
It is only through the guidance and instruction of this 
incarnated Primal Will that men can attain to the true and 
real knowledge of God. This Primal Will, as the human 
race progresses, speaks in each new revelation more fully 
and more clearly. 

The Behais have departed very far from the orthodox 
Shiah standpoint of Islam, but they have become a large 
and important community. Beha is now dead. He left 
three sons, one of whom, Muhammad AH, says that his 
father appointed him as the spiritual head, and his brother 
Abbas Effendi as the secular head of the community. 
However that may be, Abbas has assumed both functions, 
with the result that a family quarrel has ensued. Abbas 
is by his adherents believed to be a reincarnation of Jesus 
Christ. The latest extension of Behaism is to be found in 
Washington, where Mirza Abdul Fazl represents himself to 
be the ambassador of Abbas Effendi, the Persian Messiah. 
To some visitors who one day interviewed him, he said : 
" As Jesus came to scatter you, so Beha came to gather . 
you. All who believe in the Messiah now in the flesh will 
have their names written in the Book of Life." He claims 
to have many followers in various lands, and some ten 
thousand in the United States. This is probably a great 
exaggeration, but the visitors report that during their stay 
intelligent-looking ladies, singly and in pairs, began to 
come in, and were apparently deeply impressed by the 
teaching 'Mirza Abdul Fazl proceeded to give them. 

The whole movement in Persia is remarkable as having 
prospered under persecution, and as showing into what 
curious forms of belief, even at this distance of time, the 
devotion to AH and the Imams, his successors, lead men. 
The Behais are said to be friendly to Christians, and it has 
been thought that the system might, having once moved 
from the hard and fast dogmas of Islam, lead on to an 
acceptance of Christianity, but that is doubtful. Its ten- 
dency seems to be to yield a present satisfaction to the 
mind, and to supply in the person of its leader that inter- 
mediary between God and man the longing for which has 
led to all these strange movements in and from Islam. 

The longed-for return of Imam Mahdi has given an 
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opportunity to many impostors to claim that office. The 
Mahdi of Khartum was in recent years the most famous. 
Assuming that his followers admitted his claim, their devo- 
tion to him is fully explained. They would look upon him 
as the concealed Imam, again living amongst men to 
restore the world to obedience to God's law, to reprove 
careless Muslims, and to destroy the infidels. The late 
head of the Sanusi Darwish Order made a similar claim, 
and thereby evoked from the brethren of this Order a 
strong spirit of personal attachment and of ardent devotion 
to his cause. The development of the Darwish Orders in 
modem times and their missionary activity in Africa is 
connected more or less with the same influence. It has 
not depended on the orthodox teachers of the law, but has 
relied on the leaders of the mystical sects. The Shaikhs, 
or grand masters of the several Orders, are looked up to 
with reverence and implicitly obeyed. The veneration of 
the master too often takes the place of the worship of God. 
They trace back their belief through a long succession of 
holy men to the earliest times. The whole movement 
with its devotion to the master of the Order, as the Imam 
or leader, its love of mystical teaching, its esoteric dogmas, 
are all more allied to the great principles which have been 
evolved from the cult of AH and the dogma of the 
Imamat than to any other influence. 

How far-reaching these principles have been, what 
strange developments have taken place, what divisions in 
Islam they have caused, how new religions, though differ- 
ing in many ways from the Shiah position, have been 
formed on them, we have now seen. In many Eastern 
lands this passionate devotion to Ali meets the messengers 
of the Christian Faith and calls for more earnest effort on 
the part of the Christian Church. For though in one 
aspect it is saddening, yet in another stage there seems an 
element of hope. It is a revolt from the Muhammadan 
idea of God as a Being afar off. The Muslim in rejecting 
the Fatherhood of God has accepted as the object of his 
worship a Being despotic in all He does and arbitrary in 
all His ways. 

The doctrine of the Imamat shows how men felt the 
need of some mediator, some intermediary to bring God 
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into closer relation with man. This, however, it has really 
failed to do, for the mysticism connected with Shiah 
dogmas has sapped the foundation of all moral life and 
righteous endeavour. It has led to all kinds of strange 
teaching, and has ministered to the pride rather than 
to the real needs of men. The true remedy is to be 
found in the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation and 
Mediation of Jesus Christ, in His office as the perfect 
revealer of God to man, and as the guide of men to God. 
He is the one true Manifestation of God to the human race. 
In' Him **are hid all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge," for it "pleased the Father that in Him all fulness 
should dwell." 

Whether men, influenced by the dogmas and the teach- 
ings which have resulted from the ardent devotion to AH 
and his successors, will accept this higher and truer faith is 
not certain ; but this one thing is clear, that they have a 
right to know about it. The Church possesses this truth, 
this treasure. It alone can tell of Him Who is the Way, 
the Truth and the Life. It alone can point to the true 
Bab, the Door by which, if men enter, they shall be saved 
and shall go in and out and find pasture. There are 
millions of the human race longing for a Door, seeking for 
it in devious ways and in strange surroundings, and in their 
ignorance thinking they have found it Surely it is due to men 
who are thus groping for light, to men who passionately want 
a guide, to let them know that all their needs can be supplied, 
all the longings of their heart met in Jesus of Nazareth, 
the eternal Son of the living God. Whether they will 
accept the Truth it is not for us to say ; but, as they cannot 
do so unless they hear of it, the Church will neglect a 
positive duty, forego a blessed privilege, if it turns away 
from the sacred work of presenting the Gospel to the 
devotees of Ali wherever found and in whatever varied 
form that devotion has in the course of ages assumed. 

Edward Sell. 
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THE CHINESE CHARACTER AND 
MISSIONARY METHODS. 

It is only of late years that missionaries have begun to 
realise that the natural character of the people to whom 
they go must be taken seriously into consideration. 

The object of this paper is to suggest by what methods 
certain characteristics of the Chinese may be brought 
more fully into the service of the Christian Church. Just 
as in England we have learnt that true education is not 
the forcing upon an unwilling intellect of a certain amount 
of information, however exact, but the discovery and exer- 
cise of the powers of the individual mind and character, so 
the proper effect of a Christian Mission is not the thrusting 
upon an unwilling soul of certain doctrines, however true, 
but the enlisting of the capacities of men in the cause of 
Christ, the bringing into the Church of all the varied 
experience and peculiar powers of the religious conscious- 
ness everywhere, and the enlarging those powers by the 
influence of the Holy Ghost until they find their fullest and 
freest exercise and usefulness in the kingdom of Christ and 
of God. From this point of view the work of the mis- 
sionary is not primarily destructive, but constructive* Just 
as the teacher of natural science begins with the inborn 
natural consciousness of truth in the child's mind, and only 
removes false impressions and ideas by degrees for, or by, 
the introduction of truer notions, so the Christian mis- 
sionary should begin with the truth contained in the 
heathen religion and deep rooted in the minds of his 
hearers, and thence proceed not so much to combat false 
ideas by denunciation as to drive them out by the simple 
explanation of the higher truths which overbear or dissolve 
them — €.g. it is one thing to denounce geomancy and to 
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forbid it : it is another to lead a man to accept the belief in 
the unity of God and His all-pervading Providence. A 
man may abstain from fear in the one case ; in the other he 
gradually learns to revolt from and to ridicule an imposture. 
But in order to follow a policy of constructive education 
such as this it is necessary to exercise great patience and 
faith. Such a course demands the most unwavering faith 
that the truth will in the event prevail in spite of the 
apparent slowness and dulness of men ; and that though 
men fall from it often, yet in the end the truth alone can 
hold the field. 

Let us now try to examine some of the more prominent 
features of the Chinese character. 

I. Ths conservative instinct — The Chinese cling with 
peculiar tenacity to the tried, the ancient, the historical. 
They pride themselves chiefly upon the antiquity and suc- 
cess of their educational and religious systems. In this lies 
an element of untold strength. It is, then,. surely a mistake 
for the missionary to appear to make it his chief business 
to attack and undermine these. It is certain that the 
native system of education with all its faults, and they are 
many, is yet sound in the main. It is Chinese ; it does not 
appeal to foreigners ; they naturally see only its faults and 
despise and ridicule them with vainglorious comparisons 
with their own systems born of yesterday — the kinder- 
garten, the high school, the college ; but it is curious that 
Chinese who have been associated with Western systems 
for years, and who can acknowledge the advantages which 
the Western systems possess, yet often display a vigorous 
affection for and an eager championship of their own native 
schools. They say that to learn Chinese, their old method 
of memorising sounds without the sense is the better or 
the only way. One of the best scholars in Northern China 
and one who showed a clearer grasp of Western ideas than 
any other, said that he never learnt any book by heart 
correctly after he learnt to understand what he was repeat- 
ing. But to know by heart the classics literatim is the 
essence of Chinese education. They say that it is impos- 
sible to learn Chinese and all the other subjects which 
Western teachers desire at once. Our system of constant 
change of subject is an abomination to them. They want 
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to go on and on at the same book day after day, hour after 
hour. It may be true that their system is not so good as 
ours, but it is utterly untrue that there is no enlightenment 
in it. Li Hung Chang, Chang Chih Tung, and thousands 
of less-known names began their education in the Chinese 
manner; that did not blind their eyes or render them 
incapable of appreciating the affairs of life. The Chinese 
system may be faulty, but it has approved itself to 
400,000,000 of men for hundreds of years. If the education 
given in Chinese schools were immoral, as in some countries 
where the pupils are set to read books of the grossest 
character, it would be more easy to understand the anxiety 
of the missionary to uproot it and to plant in its place a 
new system ; but as a matter of fact the same Chinese text 
books are used in native and Christian schools, and the 
morality inculcated in them is so high that it can only be 
compared with the Mosaic. The great difficulty is, of 
course, that the Chinese youth are taught to look upon 
ethics as, a mere scholastic study, a mere subject for 
pretty writing, and therefore are tempted to think that 
what they learn has little bearing upon life. But what is 
necessary to remedy this defect is not to uproot the old 
system, but to reform it by the inculcation of sound Chris- 
tian principles. Christian missionaries would be better 
employed in accepting the Chinese education as it exists, 
and vivifying it by teaching how Christianity emphasises 
and enlarges and completes all that they have learnt in the 
schools, than in trying to substitute for their education 
instruction in all manner of Western sciences of a purely 
secular nature.- Nor does this Western form of educa- 
tion tend largely to produce that character which is of the 
first importance to the missionary, the native minister 
The Chinese are intensely conservative and love that to 
which they are accustomed. There lies an incalculable and 
impassable barrier between the East and the West. The 
most perfect product of the new education is the native 
scholar who has passed through the highest and best of the 
Western schools. But those who have done so are neces- 

^ These remarks do not apply to educational work considered as a philan- 
thropic or social agency, but as a method of missionary work. Educational 
work on soqie lines isj of course, necessary. 
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sarily few, and of those few only a few are full of missionary 
zeal. Yet if that costly and tedious education had fitted 
them to appeal to their countrymen much might be said for 
the system. But, in fact, to the ordinary Chinese the 
foreign missionary is still the foreign devil, and the follower 
of the foreign missionary is a " secondary devil." But the 
typical and supreme *' secondary devil " is the best specimen 
of this foreign training. The nearer he approaches to the 
foreigner the further he recedes from his fellow-countrymen, 
so that it is a common saying that the student who has 
finished his education in an American university is almost 
as far removed from those to whom he preaches as the 
foreigner. If Christianity is to be presented acceptably to 
the Chinese, surely it ought to be through Chinese teachers 
who have remained Chinese in thought and education, but 
whose Chinese thought is permeated with Christian doc- 
trine and belief. So one might find an Apostle. 

Similarly, Chinese religion is not wholly a false system 
to be uprooted and destroyed. Wholesale denunciation of 
it is altogether unwise. The Confucian books contain 
the highest moral truth in the most admirable form of 
expression. Why, then, should those who are engaged 
in public teaching denounce these works .^ If the 
methods adopted by these critics were applied to the Old 
Testament it would not be difficult to prove that the 
authors of those books were lamentably ignorant of the 
nature of God and of the needs of men. But Christians 
are aware that to apply many of the principles of the New 
Testament to isolated passages of the Old, and to denounce 
the inspiration of the Old Testament because these passages 
do not illustrate and enforce the teaching of the New, is 
contrary to every canon of true criticism. We speak of 
God's •* economy " teaching men " in many parts and in 
divers manners," and we show how the revelation given to 
the Fathers prepared the way for the revelation in the 
Son. But on such principles the Confucian books may 
also be shown to be a preparation, and one of the best and 
most learned teachers in China said that he could find 
nothing in the Confucian classics which was not capable of 
an interpretation agreeable to the Christian faith. That 
may or may not be the case, but it is certain that there are 
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fewer passages in the Chinese classics which would raise 
serious difficulty than there are in the Old Testament.^ 

Attacks upon the debased Buddhism and Taoism of 
modern China are not so serious, because, though nearly 
all Chinese combine the doctrines of these systems with their 
Confucianism, yet they are universally held to be unortho- 
dox, and therefore attacks upon them have the open 
sympathy of the more othodox and the half-hearted agree- 
ment of the majority. But even this is unwise unless 
undertaken with great caution. These debased religions 
do exercise a great influence over a vast number of the 
people, perhaps over all, and it would seem to be far 
better to begin by reinforcing what germs of truth they 
contain than to proceed to wholesale denunciation. 
To discover these elements of truth and to properly 
apply them is no doubt difficult, far more difficult than 
to accept and enforce the morals of Confucius, but still 
it is not impossible. There is something in the Buddhist 
doctrine of expiation, there is something in the Taoist 
doctrine of propitiation, there is something in the doctrines 
of pious works and of the purification of the soul which 
are common to both. Only let us approach the subject from 
the right point of view, and personal contact with each 
man will guide and help us. If we must, as we must, 
denounce many ideas and practices, let us show that they 
are not consistent with the common moral sense which we 
share with our hearers, and let us refrain from general and 
indiscriminate attacks. In China at least we should 
approach the people not as heathen idolaters, but rather as 
Aquila approached Apollos, as men who know the way of 
God in part, but need to have it explained to them more 
perfectly. 

In view of this true conservative instinct in the 
Chinese we should endeavour to keep always to the fore 
the historical character of the Faith and the continuity of 
the Church. The Chinese are apt to compare the anti- 
quity of their* religion with the modern character of ours, 
and missionaries sometimes forget that Christianity did not 
begin with Christ, but that the Rock which followed the 

^ This is not to say that there is as much positive teaching, or that 
Confucius was as inspired by the Divine Truth as Moses. 

Z 
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Israelites was Christ, and that the Revelation of Truth in 
all ages was and is the Revelation of Christ. To explain the 
growth of men in the understanding of God, to insist on 
the ancient foundations of the faith, to show that the doc- 
trine of the West is no new untried imagination of modem 
men, appeals to the Chinese ; to teach them how in Christ 
they are of one body with the Patriarchs and Apostles 
which has held and proved the Faith in all ages attracts 
and enlarges their natural instinct for historic truth. 
Moving on these lines and recognising their unity in the 
Catholic Church, the Chinese, by the very force which has 
so often hindered them from progress, will be kept in the 
way. A large liberty should be granted to the Chinese in 
Church matters. If it be argued that they would rush into 
new and untried speculations, the answer is individuab 
might — ^a Chinese Church as a whole would not The 
fear of such a danger is really great only if the Chinese 
Church is kept too long in the swaddling bands of Western 
formulae. Then, if the child has been held too tight and 
begins to feel its power, the natural instinct is for it to 
thrust away as an enemy those who have dominated over 
it, and in the burst into new liberty it may, and often does, 
break out into excesses into which it would never have 
fallen had it been led from the first with a kindlier, gentler 
hand, and been allowed more and more to exercise its own 
powers as its powers grew. It is not the infant allowed to 
run alone under a watchful eye who, though it may fall, 
falls to perish ; it is the child who bursts away in a fit of 
spite and anger from an over-exacting guardian. 

II. A second prominent characteristic of the Chinese 
people is their love of '' propriety r This affection makes 
them dislike the disorder which obtains amongst some of 
the nonconformist sects where any one is allowed to pray 
or preach at the motion of his own desire. The Chinese 
are the staunchest believers in the doctrine that authority 
for political action must proceed from above, and they 
delight in analogy. Often a clever analogy seems to carry 
as much weight with them as a proof. Consequently, any- 
thing like self-constituted authority seems to them by their 
own light to contravene what they hold to be one of the 
central doctrines of government, and they distrust the self- 
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ordained preacher on these grounds as strongly as they 
might do had they worked the argument out in due order. 
If one usurp the ceremony, the form, the dignity, the 
apparel, or any other of the externals which belong to a 
rank into which he has not been formally admitted by the 
superior authority, he stands self-condemned. He has no 
** propriety," and that is the severest condemnation which can 
be passed upon a man. That there should be any rank or 
authority into which men can admit themselves, or which 
they can adopt at their will, is absurd. Therefore one of 
the questions which seem most natural in the mouth of 
a Chinese is, " By what authority doest thou these things, 
and who gave thee this authority ? " One of the first 
questions which they put to a missionary is, " Who sent 
you ? " When then they see a worship conducted without 
due solemnity, without dignity, without order, without 
properly constituted ministers, they are surprised and 
amazed* I believe, therefore, that we should be very 
careful to preserve and foster this sound instinct. I believe 
that the Chinese are capable of formulating their own 
services and of conducting them, and they do and would 
appreciate the stress which we lay upon the necessity of 
dignity, sobriety, and apostolic order in the Church. But 
one may say, if this be so the Chinese must appreciate 
and value the introduction of Western Church ceremonies 
with all their ritual. So it does as order, but not as Western. 
The Chinese do not love Western things. We must refrain 
from presenting the doctrine of Christ to them as a purely 
Western system, or the worship of the Church in a purely 
Western form, so that to understand it and join in it heartily 
would imply a large knowledge of Western things, and stamp 
the worshipper as a follower of Western fashion. The 
worship of the Church in China should surely be such that 
the casual heathen visitor might feel that there was much 
in it familiar to him and easily comprehensible. This 
consummation is only to be attained by allowing the 
Chinese to gradually evolve their own services, beginning 
with the simplest forms of daily prayen Such an evolu- 
tion would indeed need to be carefully watched and guided, 
but there is no reason to fear that they would naturally 
cast aside either the doctrine of orders or of sacraments ; 

Z 2 
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nor do I think that there would be any great danger of 
their introducing things contrary to Catholic doctrine. 

Again, the Chinese sense of propriety must be carefully 
considered in the employment of women as missionaries in 
the country. In their eyes, if unmarried women mix freely 
with men, if they travel alone or without sufficient pro- 
tection, above all, if they live or travel with unmarried men, 
the only conclusion to be drawn is that they are people of 
doubtful character. There are missionaries who argue that 
as a matter of fact none of these things in the West suggest 
any suspicion of immorality, that the Chinese have got to 
learn this, and that, as a matter of fact, if they are done 
persistently the natives do learn that they are innocent. 
Consequently they conclude that the best way to break 
down an unreasonable prejudice is to defy public opinion, 
and to force the ignorant to learn the better way by con- 
sistent practice of the Western custom. The Church of 
England Mission in North China has never held that 
opinion. We argue that those who preach morality should 
never needlessly violate the consciences of those to whom 
they preach, that in all things lawful it is better to observe 
the rule of the native conscience rather than by violendy 
disregarding it to give occasion to the enemy to blaspheme. 
Even in Peking the unmarried ladies of the Mission lived in 
a separate compound, and it was the rule that no unmarried 
priests entered that compound unless vested for a religious 
service in the private chapel of the house. Of course it 
is impossible for Western people to observe all the rules 
which bind Chinese ladies, but a reasonable care is sufficient 
to prove to the heathen that we are not wholly destitute of 
morality. Similarly in our churches we separate the women 
from the men. Where this is not done, where the Chinese 
are encouraged to mix indiscriminately in the church, great 
occasion is given to even the well-disposed Chinese ta 
believe the horrible and indescribable stories which are 
published by the evil-minded concerning the immoral 
practices of the Christians. If the Chinese ordered their 
own services there would not be the least occasion for such, 
evil reports. We do well to observe the Chinese custom 
in such matters, and as for women missionaries, seeing that 
they are indispensable, they should be established in a 
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central station where the Church has already obtained a 
footing. The men should then first itinerate the district, 
and when they have obtained a hearing in a new place, and 
the people seemed ready to receive the doctrine, and it 
appeared advisable to send ladies to instruct the women, 
two tried missionaries should first be sent under a proper 
escort to reside as guests in the house of one of the hearers 
whose reputation amongst his fellows was unimpeach- 
able, and from thence they should teach and gather the 
women folk of the new centre around them. This is done 
in Japan ; it might be done more frequently in China, and 
so all occasion for evil speaking would be removed. 

III. A well-known missionary from Mid China said a 
short time ago, in reply to the suggestion that the teaching 
of the missionaries was too individualistic, that he and his 
fellow-missionaries had begun by taking to the people a 
free salvation and by insisting that everything was for 
individual acceptance without money and without price, 
but that of late years they had been feeling that that did 
not do, that it was necessary to insist more upon the body 
and to enforce the duties which arise from union with a 
body. In that he seemed to express exactly what we 
might have expected would happen in the case of men who 
approached the Chinese with a prejudice against the 
doctrine of the Visible Church and desired to propagate an 
individualistic doctrine. Such a one would be driven by 
the genius of the Chinese character to return gradually to 
the ancient faith in the Visible Church as a necessity. If 
individualism can succeed anywhere else in the world, it is 
certain that it must fail in China. The Chinese are not a 
mere conglomeration of units, and they never could under- 
stand a teaching which tried to separate them from their 
kind. Such teaching is a vain attempt to undermine a 
true instinct. In the long run it fails ; in the past it has 
succeeded only in weakening and impeding the progress of 
the Gospel. The Chinese sense of the solidarity of the 
race is remarkable and might be a pillar of strength in the 
Temple of the Church. To illustrate it at length would be 
tedious. Only let a man consider the Chinese colonies in 
Australia, in the Straits, and in America ; let him consider 
the way in which in their own land everything is managed 
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plant a seed and leave it to grow instead of planting a pile 
and then adding girder after girder of iron, manufactured 
they know not where, they know not how, the result would 
be a living garden and not a dead bridge. It is often more 
difficult to perceive the unity which binds together plants 
of the same nature which, by reason of varying soils, have 
taken different hues, than it is to perceive the unity which 
is created by a cast-iron bridge, but the unity of the first is 
more vital than that of the second, and the one survives 
when the other has long ago perished. Suppose then that 
the missionary gathers round him a little band of hearers, 
and suppose that he, avoiding the danger of teaching merely 
an individualistic salvation, teaches his hearers that in 
joining the Christian Church they become parts of a body, 
living and growing, and that they belong one to the 
other and all to the great Catholic Church, he may 
then proceed in one of two ways. Suppose that his 
point is prayer. He may instruct them that Christians 
pray, and teach them to Whom and through Whom prayer 
is offered. They become eager to pray. He may then 
translate a foreign form of prayer unintelligible to any but 
those familiar with Western ideas and customs. That way 
lies the bridge. Or he may tell them to prepare a simple 
form of prayer such as is natural and familiar to them — 
probably very incomplete — revise it with them, appoint 
one whom they think the best suited to say the prayers 
every day, and then go away to search for such hearers 
elsewhere whilst his first flock learns the lesson already 
taught with the promise that he will return shortly to see 
how they have sped, what progress they have made. That 
way lies the tree. Here the minister feels his responsibility. 
Here all recognise that progress depends upon their own 
efforts. They will draw other men into their assembly, they 
will tend to desire a consecrated house of prayer : they will 
seek for higher powers with higher knowledge. Progress 
here might be very slow, but it would be very sure. Time 
would fail to draw out at length all the consequences of 
such a policy, its dangers, its promise. Let this suffice. 
But when the stage arrives at which people and missionary 
desire a more formal ministry, when it becomes a serious 
question of the administration of sacraments by native 
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agents, then it must be considered how they are to be 
trained, and how the congregational tendency is to be 
avoided. Here again two ways lie before the missionary. 
He may transport to a centre young men of ability selected 
by himself, and train them in a long course of 
Western theology on the lines of our own clergy schools at 
home. That way lies the bridge. Or he may in his 
journeys spend much of his time in training those of his 
hearers who are most apt and willing in the principles of 
divine worship, the study of Holy Writ, the sacramental 
principle, taking some with him as catechists first, then as 
deacons, always as disciples, as Confucius went about 
with his school, or rather as Christ instructed his, or 
St Paul his, and then with these men gathered from 
different centres translate a liturgy which they could then 
appreciate and understand, and let them minister to the 
congregations. In so doing he is not drawn away from 
his work of supervising and extending the existing Church 
into the narrower routine of the clergy school ; the scholars 
are not bred in a hothouse and then sent out to more or 
less unfamiliar stations to a people from whom their train- 
ing has tended to separate them ; and the vital principle 
of responsibility is maintained. Details at the present 
stage of our knowledge and experience it is impossible to 
elaborate. The question which demands our immediate 
consideration is how we may best develop and use the 
capacity of the Chinese for organisation, extension, and 
government, in view of the establishment of a Chinese 
branch of the Church of Christ. 

Roland Allen. 
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^'DR- OLDFIELD ON THE FAILURE OF 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN INDIA.^ 

Since the time of S. Francis Xavier missioners* of all sorts, 
male and female, clerical and la/, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, have been engaged in evangelising India. They 
have come from almost every part of Western Christendom, 
from Denmark and Italy, from Germany and the Rocky 
Mountains. Jovial Irish priests with a rollicking brogue, 
worthy Scotch ministers learned in Protestant theology, 
orthodox Anglicans, University men, students and athletes, 
scholarly Jesuits and poor brothers of S. Francis, fierce 
Orangemen, retired soldiers, ex-officials, doctors, gentle- 
women, artisans — ^all these and many more have devoted 
themselves to the conversion of the country. You will 
find poets like Heber, and learning as profound as Bishop 
Caldwell's. Bishop French wandered alone and unarmed 
among the bloodthirsty tribes of the North- West Frontier, 
discussing Christianity with Mullahs and greybeards in the 
village mosques, while the genial German peasant Ziemann 
trudged barefoot hundreds of miles, his shoes upon his 
back, begging alms for his orphans from Englishman, 
Hindu, and Mahommedan alike. The Jesuits were 
courtiers, and nearly converted the great Moghul ; the 
Inquisition converted Goa (after a fashion), and when 
Beg^m Sumroo was baptised she built a cathedral in her 
little sun-baked capital of Sardhana. And as the missioners 
have come from every class, so almost every method has 
been tried. Even nefarious methods were not omitted by 
Robert di Nobili, but the Pope put an end to that bad 
business. 

The latest critic of missions and of missioners is Dr. 
Oldfield. His qualifications do not at first sight command 
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especial confidence. Apparently he is ignorant of the 
vernaculars, and he does not seem to have made any 
special study of Hinduism. He bases his claim to speak 
on the results of a short visit he paid to Kathiawar and the 
neighbouring parts of Westiern India. Being a vegetarian, 
he lived entirely with English-speaking natives of the 
upper class, and carefully avoided missioners and English- 
men. His native friends told him that Christian missions 
were an entire failure, and he has published his discovery 
in the April issue of the Hibbert Journal. He has also 
boldly suggested remedies which, in his opinion, will put 
all things right. 

Dr. Oldfield s criticisms deserve attention, not because 
they are his, but because they do to some extent represent 
the opinions of a certain class, although distorted by the 
doctor s preconceptions. When he speaks for himself he 
merely betrays his ignorance. When, for instance, he 
wonders why Christianity has failed " to fulfil its function 
of leavening the lump," he makes an assumption which 
makes the serious student stare. Why, he would say, 
Christianity has interpenetrated the whole of Hindu 
religious thought, with its leaven, in a way that no other 
religion ever did before. But Dr. Oldfield docs not revert 
to this subject ; apparently he knows nothing of it The 
failure with which he deals is the failure to make converts. 
His friends admitted that among the lower classes Chris- 
tianity might make some way. " These poor wretches," 
they told him, " have nothing to lose and perhaps a little to 
gain by becoming Christians, and therefore among them 
missionaries have some success." There is a true ring in 
that speech. The scorn with which Celsus looked down 
upon the Christian converts of his day has always been 
surpassed by the arrogant contempt of the Brahman for 
the outcast. But let that pass. The failure of which Dr. 
Oldfield talks is the failure to attract converts from the 
English-speaking classes. The fact is certain, and the 
failure applies as much to the Hindu educated in England 
as to the Hindu brought up in an Indian college. It was 
not always so. With the first spread of English education 
converts of rank were not infrequent. But the stream has 
greatly slackened, and the problem is a grave one. Any 
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diagnosis of the causes should be welcome, and our own 
view of the case we shall state hereafter. Dr. Oldfield s 
view IS a very simple one. It is the fault, he says, of the 
missioner pure and simple ; he has not got the social 
qualifications. He is, or tries to be, an English gentleman ; 
he ought to be an Indian fakir. 

Dr. Oldfield, of course, does not put his thesis quite so 
boldly. He prefaces it with certain preliminary objections 
he had learnt from his Hindu friends. These are some- 
what alien to native modes of thought, and it may be 
doubted whether they have not been suggested by European 
sympathisers ; but they must be briefly noticed. In the 
first place, says Dr. Oldfield, the spread of Christianity is 
hindered by the divisions of Christendom. It may be so, 
and yet there is comparatively little sectarianism among 
Protestant missions in India. The great missionary 
societies have apparently divided the whole country into 
spheres of influence, and there is not much overlapping. 
Only one great missionary society is popularly accused of 
stealing converts or of wholesale rivalry. But however 
this may be, sectarianism is not foreign to the Hindu mind. 
Indeed, it is of the very essence of neo-Hinduism, as Dr. 
Oldfield may learn from any manual. The religions of 
Siva and Vishna, with their innumerable " forms " and 
avatars, are sectarian religions; in every temple library 
the heterodox works are carefully distinguished, and the 
devotees of each set have often tried to settle their disputes 
by bloodshed. The laity, it is true, has always been ready 
to embrace all the sects alike, but every educated man has 
his own private object of devotion, and is expected to 
adopt one of the rival religious philosophies. Sectarianism 
is not a feature peculiar to Christianity ; it has been a dis- 
tinguishing mark of almost every great religion — Christian, 
Mahommedan, or Hindu. 

And then, says Dr. Oldfield, missioners injure their 
cause by " publicly maligning the heroes of popular 
veneration " ; they hold up the lewd stories of Krishna, 
the myths, laughable or obscene, of other gods to popular 
contempt. It is certainly true that natives do not like to 
hear their religion abused ; it is equally true that some 
missionaries are unsympathetic, and occasionally arrogant. 
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On the other hand, missionaries have produced some of the 
most sympathetic studies of Hinduism in existence; Dr. 
Pope s works and Mr. Slater's ** Higher Hinduism " are 
recent instances in point And it must be remembered 
that although missionaries undermine the popular faith, 
educated natives do the same. In the Roman Empire all 
that the Christian apologists said of the heathen myths 
had been said by the Pagan moralists ; Tertullian, with all 
his invective, is scarcely more severe than Dio Chrysostom 
and Aelius Aristides. And the same phenomenon may be 
seen in India. The peasant regards the amours of Krishna 
as a proof of his divinity ; no mortal man could have 
achieved them. For the educated Hindu such ideas are 
revolting or absurd ; he will tell you they are an allegory. 
The drifting of ideas, the abandonment of the ancient 
faiths has scarcely yet begun, but it is inevitable. The 
difference is that for them the educated Hindu substitutes 
an esoteric philosophy, and the missionary a personal 
religion. 

Lastly, says Dr. Oldfield, " high caste Hindus consider 
that missioners are not only ignorant, but dishonest," 
because "in missionary reports they and their religion 
are maligned." Dr. Oldfield admits indeed that the stories 
are true, but says that they give a false impression. That 
is a general charge which in the absence of examples it is 
difficult to rebut. Any author who attempted to portray 
the religions of Western Europe would certainly lay him- 
self open to charges of misrepresentation. Were the 
Scotch Covenanters pleased with Old Mortality ? or the 
teetotalers with Mr. Stiggins ? or dissenters with Salem 
Chapel ? A distinguished Anglo-Indian official, no friend 
to missioners in general, used to study missionary reports 
because he learnt so much from them ; and that is perhaps 
the best testimonial we can give to their value. 

Although the objections we have been considering 
contain a modicum of truth, they are scarcely genuine, but 
r^xhtr arrQre pens^es suggested by European questioners, 
and they are not the real barriers to the spread of 
Christianity. The more serious objections Dr. Oldfield 
sums up as follows : Firsts "The missioner is generally an 
Anglo- Indian." Second, " The habits of the Christian 
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native sanitation, we wish to consider very briefly the old 
problem which he raises anew. The loss of caste is un- 
doubtedly a most serious obstacle to the profession of 
Christianity, but it is braved every day not only among 
Christian converts, but by adherents to many proselytising 
Hindu religious castes. In the first inrush of English 
education high caste men thought it no scorn to be 
Christians, although the social prospects were worse then 
than now. Had the stream continued and increased, caste 
might have adapted itself to the changed conditions. But 
the stream of high caste converts has nearly ceased ; and 
why ? Dr. Oldfield's diagnosis is clearly superficial and 
inadequate ; but what is the true explanation ? Three 
causes may be adduced for the present situation. 

Inrsi, Hinduism has absorbed the ethical teaching of 
Christianity to an incalculable extent. This is evident not 
only in direct imitations like the Brahmo or the Arya 
Somaj and similar institutions ; it appears in the manuals 
of private devotion and in the whole standard of civil life. 
For instance, Bengalees frequently teach their wives reading 
from the Bengalee New Testament. It is true that 
Hinduism cannot entirely absorb the ethical spirit of 
Christianity, because the highest aim of Hinduism is the 
gnosis, and it therefore imitates the stoical element rather 
than the universality of Christian teaching. But the 
elements absorbed seem to satisfy the newly-awakened 
moral sense. The void which the early Christian converts 
felt is no longer so perceptible. Second, the subtle and 
introspective Hindu genius has always devoted itself to 
the spiritual life ; the invisible world has been the source of 
its strength, the riddle of the Universe the sole object of 
its thought. But the whole impact of European civilisa- 
tion makes for the materialisation of the intellect, and an. 
impartial government, ignoring all religions equally, devotes 
itself to material progress. This materialistic tendency is 
much more strongly reflected in the English-speaking 
classes than in any other branch of the community. Third, 
fifty years ago the idea of a Hindu nationality did not 
exist. Nor does it now exist among the masses. A man 
is at the best a Sikh or a Mahratta, and disdains all his 
other countrymen. But English education is sweeping 
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these barriers away among University-trained pleaders and 
officials. They claim to be the nucleus of a new Hindu 
nationality opposed alike to Mahommedans and Christians. 
These reasons do not perhaps touch the root of the 
matter; that appears to lie in the profoundly subjective 
character of the Hindu spirit. Under the influence of 
Christianity the higher religious thought of India appears 
to be taking a decidedly Neo-Platonic cast. But the 
particular classes of which we have been speaking, although 
respectably religious in their way, do not aspire as a body 
to be the religious guides of the people ; they are much 
more occupied with their own politicaJ advancement It 
is, however, safe to prophesy that neither materialism nor 
politics will ultimately satisfy the Hindu genius. As long 
as it is true to itself it will be religious. What the future 
will bring, what evolution of the religious sentiment it will 
produce, no man may foretell. But with regard to the 
spread of Christianity, two things must be borne in mind. 
First y the Hindu is mainly influenced by sentiment and 
oratory, and a striking personality. More than one 
Englishman has been promoted to the Hindu pantheon, 
and certain virtues, courage, self-devotion, the charity 
which feeds the poor, the renunciation of the world, will 
always command his admiration. Second^ Christianity is 
the religion of the foreigner, and it must be dissociated 
from the foreign element, if ever it is to become popular. 
Tie evangelisation of India must be the work of the native 
Cmirch. That this Church will be eloquent is certain ; 
that it will be ascetic is highly probable. But however 
that may be, the Hindu must be converted by the Hindu ; 
Dr. Oldfield's missioner turned Brahman will not do it, not 
even if he exchanges the breeches for the dhoti, 

J. Kennedy. 
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SOME ANCIENT OBJECTIONS TO FOREIGN 

MISSIONS. 

The editor of one of the most widely circulated society 
papers in London wrote, not long ago, in his editorial 
notes, '* I now always quit a church when I find that the 
sermon is in aid of foreign missions, and I heartily wish 
others would do the same." 

This is, we believe, an honest expression of opinion 
on the part of ati intelligent man who reflects the 
feelingfs of not a few of the readers of his paper. It is 
an opinion too which is more widespread than many 
supporters of foreign missionary work will allow them- 
selves to believe. Nothing is to be gained by ignoring the 
fact that there are a large number of earnest and intelligent 
persons to whom the subject of foreign missions is 
altogether distasteful. Our present object is to discuss the 
question how far the difficulties involved in the prosecu- 
tion of missionary work are the outcome of special circum- 
stances, or how far they are a repetition of objections which 
have presented themselves to thoughtful people in all stages 
of Christian history. There are, of course, many objections 
which are from time to time urged by persons whom 
nature has endowed with but a slender allowance of brain 
power, or who are too idle to think deeply on any subject, 
and to whom no argument derived, whether from history 
or experience, would be likely to appeal. But, apart from 
the trivial excuses which are the outcome of ignorance and 
prejudice, there are a considerable number of difficulties 
which suggest themselves to many thoughtful men who fully 
recognise their obligation to help the more backward races 
of the world, but who find it impossible to support the 
work carried on by any existing missionary society. 
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It will help to make the matter which we desire to 
discuss clearer if we put into words a few of these 
difficulties or objections. We shall then be in a position 
to see whether they are the outcome of modern circum- 
stances and conditions or whether they have come down 
to us from a venerable antiquity. 

1. The first objection, and one which specially presents 
itself to philanthropic people who are striving to ameliorate 
the condition of their poorer neighbours, is this : How 
can it be right to send men and money abroad, in the hope 
of converting the heathen to Christianity, when thousands 
are dying day by day, especially in our large towns, who 
are in a worse moral and religious condition than the 
heathen? Surely these have a greater claim upon our 
sympathy and help than those whom we have never even 
seen. Ought we not to wait till the heathen at home have 
been evangelised before going forth to distant lands in 
search of those who have no claim upon us other than that 
which is based upon a common humanity ? 

2. The second objection is one which the comparative 
study of religions, so greatly developed within recent years, 
has done much to accentuate. 

There are several distinct faiths in the far East, at 
least as old as the faith of Christianity, which exert, 
and for decades of centuries have exerted, a moral and 
beneficial influence upon their adherents. The question 
which presents itself to many thoughtful people is this : 
Have we any right to interfere with the influence which 
these old faiths are exerting upon the highly civilised races 
of the far East — faiths, moreover, which have much in 
common with our own faith — in the hope of supplanting 
their beliefs by ours ? Is it not practically certain that the 
attempt will result, in many instances, in the destruction of 
these ancient religions and of the whole system of morality 
which obtains its support from them, without any oppor- 
tunity being afforded of substituting another system of 
morality in its place .^ Even if it be granted that it is 
incumbent upon us to send missionaries to the degraded 
heathen, whose religion is antagonistic to the teaching of 
morality, such as are to be found in Central Africa and 
Melanesia, have we any right to force our faith upon the 
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Mohammedans, the Hindus, and the Buddhists? Ought 
we not, at any rate, to evangelise all the heathen in the world 
before we attempt to interfere with these other faiths ? 

3. The next objection specially appeals to the man in 
the street, and is one which strikes at the root of all 
missionary enterprise, whether amongst civilised or un- 
civilised peoples. It is based upon reports furnished by 
travellers, or by European residents, in countries in which 
missionary work is now going on. Many of those by 
whom the reports are furnished are anxious to see mis- 
sionary work succeed, but are reluctantly constrained to 
adihit that their desires and expectations have been 
disappointed. The objection itself is expressed in some 
such words as these: Is it not the case that the native 
converts to Christianity are in many cases less trustworthy 
and less moral than those who have never come under 
the influence of the missionaries ? Is there not good 
reason to fear that the attempt to introduce the exalted 
morality inculcated by Christ will simply end in the 
destruction of the genuine moral sanctions which are to 
be found even amongst the lowest heathen to-day, without 
the substitution of any other sanctions which can ever 
appeal to the great majority ? 

Does not the inconsistency of the lives of the professed 
converts to Christianity throughout the world prove that 
the work of evangelising the heathen has been a failure, 
even in those countries in which it has been carried on by 
the best and most earnest missionaries ? 

4. The next objection is perhaps little more than an 
expansion of the last. It may be expressed in question 
form somewhat as follows : Is the conversion even of the 
best and most promising converts from heathenism a 
permanent factor in their experience ? Are not relapses 
into old superstitions a constantly recurring feature of all 
missionary work ? Do not these constant relapses prove 
that a real conversion of character is impossible, and that 
the impressions which have been produced on however 
large a scale on the heathen will in course of time tend to 
disappear ? Does not the history of Christianity in some 
parts of the southern States of America, and in Liberia 
and other places in West Africa prove that when the 
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Christian negro is left to himself he will sooner or later 
relapse into practical heathenism ? 

5. The fifth objection is the most plausible of all. The 
ordinary man, who understands little about the theological 
dogmas which serve to differentiate professing Christians 
into innumerable sects and parties here at home, never- 
theless feels that the existence of these divisions renders 
it impossible to present Christianity in a satisfactory form 
to the heathen. He is inclined to say to those who would 
interest him in the work of foreign missions : When you 
at home have arrived at any kind of agreement as to what 
it is that you wish missionaries to teach, it will be time to 
invite me to co-operate with you. What can be the use of 
sending out missionaries who will flatly contradict each 
other's interpretation of the Christian faith ? Surely it is 
bad enough to have this unchristian state of things at home 
without attempting to reproduce it abroad ? 

6. Yet another objection which is closely connected with 
this last There are not a few religious and thoughtful 
men who think that, if ever Christianity is to become the 
universal religion, it must be prepared to discard a large 
proportion of its dogmas, and perhaps to abandon its claim 
to be regarded as a unique revelation from God. They 
argue that under no circumstances is a missionary justified 
in presenting the Christian faith in such a way as to create 
an impression in the minds of his scholars that the par- 
ticular truths on which he himself lays emphasis are in any 
way essential to salvation. What is wanted, they say, is 
to induce all professing Christians to agree upon some form 
of Christianity which should include the truths common to 
them all, but from which should be eliminated all dogmas 
and controversial statements concerning which there exists 
any real disagreement. Christianity, if thus remodelled on 
a broad and liberal basis, might hope within a measurable 
time to become the universal religion of the human race. 

7. The last objection to which we shall refer is one 
which specially appeals to Government officials, and to 
those who are responsible for the preservation of order 
in countries where missionary work is being carried on. 
The question which presents itself to them is this : Have 
we any right to introduce a religion into a comparatively 
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civilised land, if the religion be one which teaches men to 
disregard the customs and traditions that form part of the 
political creed of the inhabitants, and thereby to weaken 
the hands of the existing Government ? 

We make no attempt to deal with these objections in 
detail, or to adduce arguments in support of the missionary 
work which is being now carried on by any particular society. 
We believe that the answer to one and all of these objections 
is to be found, not in the history of the present, but in the 
story of the past In order to make this statement clear 
let us try to picture a scene which we can conceive to 
have occurred in Jerusalem five or ten years before its 
destruction, that is about 60 or 65 a.d. Some half-dozen 
travellers, all of whom have been more or less influenced by 
the teaching of Christianity, and who have come from 
several different parts of the Roman Empire, have met, as by 
chance, in Jerusalem. They are engaged in discussing the 
methods which some of the more ardent supporters of 
Christianity are proposing to adopt in order to spread the 
knowledge of their faith. The travellers referred to are 
all agreed that an extension of missionary effort on the 
lines proposed is to be deprecated, but the difficulties 
which present themselves to their minds are of different 
kinds. 

(i) The first speaker is a resident at Jerusalem. He 
has been led to accept the Christian faith for himself and 
is fully convinced of its truth and of its adaptability to the 
needs of all men. It is, as he says, his very desire to 
spread the knowledge of his faith which makes him object 
to the means which his fellow Christians are proposing to 
adopt He points out that the city of Jerusalem must be 
the strategic point if, as he anticipates, Christianity is one 
day to become the universal religion. For it is not only the 
birthplace of the Christian faith, but it is the geographical 
centre from which Jews are constantly going out to and 
returning from all parts of the world. The majority of 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem are, however, still unconvinced 
of the truth of Christianity. In the interests, therefore, of 
the faith itself he feels that the wisest course to adopt will 
be to refrain for the present from sending missionaries 
abroad, and to concentrate thought and energy upon those 
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at home who have the first and greatest claim, and who 
may eventually be induced to co-operate in the evangelisa- 
tion of the world. 

(2) The second speaker is one who claims no particular 
country as his own, but who has visited nearly all lands in 
the course of his travels. He has studied in the schools of 
Greece and of Italy, and is learned in the history of Egypt 
and of the East His objections to the methods which are 
being adopted to spread the new religion are based not 
upon any regard for the needs of the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, but upon a consideration of the claims of the old 
and highly developed religions of Greece and of Rome, -of 
Egypt and of Persia. If the new religion will try to 
influence some of the savage races in northern Europe or 
in the interior of Africa, he for one will rejoice to con- 
template its success, but until the more backward races 
who inhabit these and similar districts are evangelised he 
cannot admit that it would be right to interfere with the 
old and, on the whole, beneficent forms of religion. 

He points out that under the systems of religion exist- 
ing in these countries their inhabitants have attained to a 
far higher degree of culture and civilisation than have the 
Jews, and that it would be unjustifiable presumption on the 
part of this new religion to interfere with these long- 
established faiths. 

He admits that in the course of his travels he has come 
across Christian missionaries in such centres of civilisation 
as Rome, Athens, Corinth, and Ephesus, and has heard of 
missionary work carried on in Alexandria and in Persia, but 
in all these cases he cannot himself approve or support the 
work which has been attempted, nor can he admit that the 
missionaries have adopted the methods best calculated to 
promote the work which they have at heart 

(3) The third speaker is a Greek who has been living 
for the last few years at Corinth, where, as he explains, he 
has had the opportunity of watching the growth of a 
Christian community and of comparing the conduct of its 
professors with that of the other citizens. His experience 
has been most unsatisfactory and discouraging. He tells 
how on one occasion, when he happened to be present in a 
Christian assembly at Corinth, he heard a letter read out, 
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which had been written by the missionary who first 
preached the Christian faith in that city. In this letter the 
writer, who was a Jew, admitted that the Christian converts 
had fallen into degrading and unnatural sin such as was not 
even named among their heathen neighbours. In another 
part of the same letter the writer upbraided them for 
engaging in lawsuits with their fellow Christians and for 
indulging in a narrow party spirit which was incompatible 
with the spirit of Christian love. The speaker feels that 
he is justified in regarding what has taken place at Corinth 
as typical of what is likely to occur elsewhere, inasmuch as 
Paul the missionary, who first introduced Christianity to 
that place, had spent a long time there and had had every 
opportunity of exerting a personal influence upon these 
early converts. 

(4) The fourth speaker is a man who has recently 
arrived from a visit to Galatia and the north-western parts 
of Asia Minor. In the course of his travels he came across 
several small communities of Christians scattered through- 
out the province. He learned that they had embraced 
the Christian faith as a result of the preaching of the 
same missionary to whom the previous speaker had referred. 
His experience of the unsatisfactory results of this 
missionary work agrees to a large extent with that just 
described. In the case of the Galatians, however, it was 
not the existence of serious crime or immorality which he 
had observed, but a tendency to lapse into the old 
superstitions from which they had been temporarily freed 
by their adoption of Christianity. It seems as though 
the Christian faith was incapable of accomplishing any 
real or permanent change in the characters of these peoples, 
and if it fails thus with them how can its claim to be a 
universal religion, adapted to all people alike, be supported ? 

(s) The next speaker, a native of Antioch, is one who 
has seen a good deal not only of converts to Christianity 
but of the missionaries themselves. During a stay which 
he had made at Antioch he had met two of the most 
prominent missionaries, Paul and Barnabas, and was 
present on one occasion when a sharp dispute had taken 
place between them in reference to the employment of a 
certain missionary helper named Mark. As a result of this 
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dispute these two missionaries had found it impossible to 
go on working together. On an earlier occasion, in the 
same city of Antioch, the same missionary Paul had 
withstood to the face another of his brother missionaries, 
the dispute in this case having reference to a ceremonial law 
concerning eating. The speaker's own opinion is that until 
the chief apostles of Christianity cease disputing among 
themselves as to the exact nature of the faith they desire 
to teach, the outside public cannot reasonably be expected 
to afford a patient hearing to what they may have to say. 

(6) The next speaker expresses his great desire to see 
missionary work attempted far and wide beyond the limits 
of Palestine, but is conviced that it is useless to make the 
attempt so long as the Christian faith is characterised by a 
spirit of harsh intolerance. Can anything, he asks, be 
more intolerant than this declaration which he has read 
in a letter sent by one of the Christian missionaries to 
his converts, whom he was upbraiding for having aban- 
doned his particular representation of the faith, "Though an 
angel from heaven preach any other gospel unto you than 
that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed " ? 
Surely the right thing to do is to formally disown such 
language and then to appoint a conference of the Christians 
who can be found in Jerusalem, whose duty it shall be to 
discover the truths which are common to the Galatian and 
all other Christians, or rather to Christianity, Judaism, and 
other cognate religions. Dogmatism was no doubt the 
very life of Judaism, but then Judaism never aimed at 
becoming a missionary, religion. If Christianity is ever 
to become — ^as he hopes it may become — the universal re- 
ligrion, it must adopt a far broader basis than that which 
Paul or Peter desire to give it. 

Can anything be more dogmatic or egotistical than 
this statement, '' If any man thinketh himself to be spiritual, 
let him take knowledge of the things which I write . . . 
that they are the commandment of the Lord " ? Nor is this 
narrow dogmatism, peculiar to one particular missionary, 
for, as the speaker says, he has himself heard another of 
the apostles within the city of Jerusalem assert with 
reference to the founder of Christianity, '* In none other is 
there salvation, for neither is there any other name under 
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heaven that is given among men, wherein we must be 
saved" (Acts i v. 12). 

(i) The last speaker is a native of Thessalonica, a 
large and prosperous seaport, which under the settled order 
introduced by the Roman Government has long enjoyed 
tranquillity. He describes a scene which he once witnessed 
when two Christian missionaries were brought before the 
rulers of the city, the charge against them being that they 
had turned the world upside down by their preaching, and 
that they and their converts all did contrary to the decrees 
of Caesar. He tells, moreover, how certain friends of his 
had witnessed similar tumults, the direct outcome of the 
preaching of Christianity, at Ephesus and several other 
places. It seems clear to him that Christian missionaries 
ought not to be allowed to go to places where their 
preaching is likely to result in a breach of the peace or to 
cause political complications. 

The scene which we have been describing is not by any 
means an imaginary one. Even if these objections were 
never expressed in so many words or on any single occasion, 
it is certain that they are the objections which must have 
appealed with greatest force to intelligent students of 
Christianity in the earliest stages of its existence. 

It is of no great interest to discover what answers the 
first Christian missionaries had to give to these objections, 
or how far the answers given were logically correct We 
may take it for granted that many of the most earnest 
missionaries of the first century were incapable of supplying 
any satisfactory answers. 

The two facts of importance which are suggested by 
this retrospect are — 

(i) That these objections were not allowed to hinder 
the missionary activity of the early Christians. 

(2) That it was the disregard of these objections that 
rendered it possible for Christianity to spread throughout 
the then known world. 

Had these objections, many of which seem to us to-day 
so reasonable, prevailed in the first century, the Christian 
faith might conceivably have become known to students of 
ancient documents ; but it would certainly never have 
reached our shores, and the blessings which we now enjoy, 
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together with the boundless hope of the future, would never 
have become ours. 

Every blessing which we enjoy to-day, which has come 
to us as inhabitants of a Christian country and as a result 
of the Christian atmosphere in which our lives have been 
passed, is itself an argument for the support of foreign 
missions. 

With reference to the objection which is grounded on 
the dogmatic claims of the Christianity of the present day, 
we cannot forget that the Christianity which conquered the 
ancient world was the Christianity taught by S. Paul, that 
is a Christianity in which dogma figured much more largely 
than it does to-day in the teaching of the average 
missionary. It is, of course, open to anyone to say that 
S. Paul misunderstood the teaching of Christ and gave 
to it a narrow and bigoted interpretation which Christ 
Himself would never have sanctioned ; but this explanation 
does not lessen the significance of the fact that it was the 
Christian faith as interpreted^ by S. Paul which proved, 
from the missionary point of view, such a triumphant 
success. We would ourselves endorse the opinion of a 
leading Nonconformist writer, J. Baldwin Brown, who said, 
" the world has nothing to expect from a religion which 
reduces to a clammy colourless pulp the great facts and 
truths of the Catholic faith." It is interesting in this con- 
nection to observe what a totally unprejudiced critic of the 
various forms of Christianity now represented in London 
has to say in regard to the social and general influence for 
good exerted by dogmatic and undogmatic Christianity. 
Mr. Charles Booth in his " Life and Labour of the People 
of London " writes : " We must add that a liberalised form 
of Christianity, as preached by some, makes no better 
headway ; the fact, indeed, remains that in those chapels 
and missions in which the greatest proportion of really 
attached working men are found the teaching is strictly 
and even narrowly orthodox."^ Again, speaking of the 
influence of the Unitarians, who stand for undogmatic 
Christianity, he says : " However regarded, it does seem as 
though the Unitarian view of the spiritual world in its 
relation to man awoke little response in the human soul, 

^ Third series, vol. vii., p. 425. 
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comparing in this respect unfavourably with even the most 
extravagant assertions of any African medicine man."^ 

Bishop Lightfoot s statement that the best cordial for 
drooping spirits is the study of history admits of a nega- 
tive as well as a positive application. Many objections 
to modem missions which seem to be, and indeed are, 
entirely reasonable from the point of view of the modem 
joumalist, tend to dwindle, or disappear altogether, when 
examined in the light of past history. 

The true answer, however, to these and all other 
objections to missionary work is of a positive, not a 
negative, character. He who has understood, in however 
faint degree, what the first g^eat Christian missionary called 
" the eternal purpose," or, as it should perhaps be rendered, 
" the purpose of the ages," namely, that through the 
Church of God should be made known, not to men alone, 
but to the whole universe, the manifold wisdom of God, 
will feel that all argument for postponing missionary 
enterprise, which is based upon a mere criticism of apparent 
results, is altogether irrelevant. It would, perhaps, be tme 
to say that what is most needed at the present time is not 
a juster estimate of the failure or success of modem missions 
so much as a truer appreciation of their final aims. 

Charles H. Robinson. 

' Third series, vol. vii., p. 145, et seq. 
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REVffiWS* 

The Sotd of a PeopU. By H. Fielding Hall. Published by 
Macmillan. Price Js. 6d, net 

The Noble Eightfold Path (Lectures on Buddhism). By the Rev. 
W. St. Clair Tisdall. Published by Elliot Stock. Price dr. 

These two books should if possible be read together. Mr. Hall 
has lived for years in close contact with Buddhists in Burma, and 
writes as an enthusiastic admirer of their religion. Mr. Tisdall, 
who has been for many years a C.M.S. missionary to Mohammedans, 
has apparently never come into contact with any Buddhists, but 
has read a good deal of Buddhist literature. Had he lived for any 
time in Burma he could hardly have written concerning Buddhism : 
" Like all philosophies of Europe and Asia, of ancient and modem 
times alike. Buddhism addressed itself to the chosen few, to the 
cultured and the wealthy. It had no message for the poor, the 
outcast, the sick, the oppressed. . . . Buddhism was no better 
adapted to universal acceptance than were the . . . philosophies 
of the Epicureans and the Stoics." According to our other author, 
whose testimony on this point is confirmed by many others, no 
statement could be more completely untrue than this. 

Mr. Tisdall's general attitude towards Buddhism may be 
judged from his inclusion of it in the category of " false religions." 
In view of the fact that Buddhism contests with Christianity the 
claim to possess the largest number of adherents in the world, it 
would be sad indeed if we were bound by our Christian profession 
to regard Buddhism in the absolute sense in which he regards it as 
a " false " religion. Again, Mr. Tisdall tells us that " Buddhism offers 
no high ideal, no noble aim, no spiritual comfort in life." He tells 
us also that Buddha " never sought in any way to benefit a single 
one of his fellow-creatures . . . except by teaching them a false 
system of philosophy." Mr. Tisdall's sound Protestant principles 
have led him to some truly marvellous discoveries. Thus he 
writes : " The Buddhist denunciation of the crime of following 
any other teacher than Buddha himself may have been the origin 
of the idea that arose in comparatively early Christian times, that 
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separation from what claimed to be the Catholic Church was a 
deadly sin. The striking resemblance which exists between the 
Lamaism of Thibet and the Papacy is too close to be due to any- 
thing but a common origin." Despite, however, the somewhat 
harsh condemnation of Buddhism, and a total failure to appreciate 
the point of view of the Buddhist of modern time, there is much 
valuable information contained in this book. We r^^ret that the 
author, who would not, we presume, claim to be a Pali scholar, 
should have thought it necessary to include whole pages of Pali 
extracts transliterated into English characters but untranslated. 
The ordinary reader cannot read Pali, even when transliterated ; 
the Pali scholar would not be likely to rely upon these translitera- 
tions for his information. 

" The Soul of a People," which is the more interesting volume 
of the two, affords a fascinating picture of Burmese Buddhism. It 
may be regarded as a companion volume to Sir Edwin Arnold's 
poem, " Light of Asia." The latter gives an altogether beautiful 
account of the origin of Buddhism, the former gives what is almost 
as beautiful an account of Buddhism as it now is. In the case of 
the poem, it is not pretended that the details given are historical. 
The latter, however, professes to be a true description of what is 
now going on, written down by an eye-witness. No one can read 
this book without feeling an earnest desire to believe that the 
description given is true. It is with real regret that we ourselves 
have been compelled to come to an opposite conclusion. Our 
conclusion is based not merely upon the testimony of other eye- 
witnesses, though as far as we know this account is opposed to 
the testimony of all other students of Burmese Buddhism, but upon 
the internal evidence afforded by the book itself. A considerable 
portion of the book is devoted to a comparison between the tenets 
of Christianity and those of Buddhism. The fact (which will 
become obvious from a perusal of the following extracts) that 
the writer has presented to his readers a travesty of the Christian 
faith, which is a gross caricature of what the average Christian 
now believes, begets something more than a suspicion that his 
knowledge of Burmese Buddhism, which, as he tells us, was 
gained without his having mastered the Burmese language, is far 
from being as accurate as we would wish to believe. 
The author writes concerning Christianity : — 
" We (Christians) think a good death hallows an evil life." 
" Consider our faith, how much of its teaching consists of how 
to avoid the fear of death, how much of its consolation is for the 
deathbed. How we are taught all our lives that we should live so 
as not to fear death ; how we have priests and sacraments to 
soothe the dying man and give him hope and courage, and how 
the crown and summit of our creed is that we should die easily. 
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And consider that in Buddhism all this is absolutely wanting. 
Buddhism is a creed of life, of conduct ; death is the end of that 
Kfe, that is all." 

*' I think it may be said that our Western creeds are all directed 
at the hour of death, as the great and final test of that creed." 

Referring to what he describes as the Christian doctrine of 
repentance, he says : — 

"As well ask a robber of the poor to repent, and suppose 
thereby that those who have suffered for his guilt are compensated 
for the evil done to them by his repentance, as to ask a Buddhist 
to believe that a sinner can at the last moment make good to his 
own soul all the injuries caused to that soul by the wickedness of 
his life." 

" Now see the difference (between Christianity and Buddhism). 
We believe that the world is governed not by eternal laws, but by 
a changeable and continually changing God, and that it is our duty 
to try and persuade Him to make it better. 

" We believe really that we know a great deal better than God 
what is good, not only for us, but for others ; we do not believe 
that His will is always righteous — not at all : God has wrath to be 
deprecated ; He has mercy to be aroused ; He has partiality 
to be turned towards us, and hence our prayers." 

Again, " It has been inculcated in us from childhood that it is a 
manly thing to be indifferent to pain — not to our own pain only, 
but to that of all others. To be sorry for the hunted hare, to 
compassionate the wounded deer, to shrink from torturing the 
brute creation, has been accounted by us as namby-pamby 
sentimentalism, not fit for man, fit only for a squeamish woman. 
To the Burman it is one of the highest of all virtues. He believes 
that all that is beautiful in life is founded on compassion and 
kindness arid sympathy— that nothing of great value can exist 
without them." 

Once more, '' Happiness is the aim he (the Burman) seeks. 
Work and power and money are but the means by which he 
will arrive at the leisure to teach his own soul. First the body, 
then the spirit ; but with us (Christians) it is surely first the body 
and then the body again." 

" As in our religion, so in our laws : we believe in mercy at one 
time and in vengeance at another. We believe in vicarious 
punishment and vicarious salvation ; they believe in absolute 
justice — always the same, eternal and unchangeable as the laws of 
the stars. We purposely make punishment degrading ; they think 
it should be elevating, that in its purifying power lies its sole use 
and justification. We believe in tearing a soiled garment ; they 
think it ought to be washed." 

We are sorry to I have devoted so much space to the parody of 
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the Christian Faith contained in the above extracts ; but as the 
book consists to a large extent of a comparison between two 
religions, the discovery that its writer has completely misunder- 
stood the teaching of one must destroy any confidence which we 
might otherwise have felt in his interpretation and description of 
the other. We hope on a future occasion to discuss in further 
detail the ideal picture of Buddhism which is here given^and which 
is well worth studying, provided the reader does not allow himself 
to forget that it is but an ideal. The book as a whole is most 
interesting and delightful, but it is not true. 



The India of the Queen^ and Other Essays. By the late Sir 
William Hunter. Published by Longmans. Price 9s, net 

We cordially welcome this volume of collected essays by one who 
has done more to elucidate the history of India than anyone who 
has ever lived. The dedication of the volume by Lady Hunter is 
" To the dear memory of their author, who loved the races of India, 
and ever strove to reveal their needs and aspirations to his country- 



men." 



Many of the articles included in this volume have already 
appeared in various magazines, but they well deserve to be 
collected into a more permanent form. It seems a great pity tliat 
the compiler did not add a few notes at the foot of the pages in 
some of the articles the argument contained in which is based 
upon government statistics, which are in several cases ten or 
fifteen years old. If the latest available statistics could have been 
added in a footnote the reader would have been enabled to 
develop the argument for himself, whereas he is now left in 
uncertainty to what extent it has been affected by subsequent 
events. In the article entitled '* Popular Movements in India," the 
writer ascribes to the spread of education in India the extraordinary 
development of loyalty within recent years. He says, " One of its 
consequences has been to convert what was formerly a hostile India 
into a loyal India. We have during the last quarter of a century 
grown so accustomed to the loyalty of India that we are apt to 
take it as a matter of course. But to the rulers of India under the 
East India Company the one thing impossible seemed to be the 
creation of a loyal India." He goes on to express his sympathy 
with the desire on the part of the natives to obtain a much larger 
share than they now possess in the government of their country. 
In the course of an interesting chapter on England's work in 
India he notices incidentally that whereas the Mughal Emperor 
Aurangzeb, who ruled over a population far smaller than that 
which England now governs, raised in taxes nearly eighty millions 
sterling per annum, we are content with a taxation of thirty-five 
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millions. From a missionaiy point of view the two most interest- 
ing chapters are those entitled ** Our Missionaries " and ** A 
Foi^otten Oxford Movement" Sir William Hunter's attitude 
towards missionary work may be gathered from an address 
delivered by him before the Society of Arts in 1888. ** Speaking 
as an Englishman," he said, ^ I declare my conviction that it 
(missionary work) is the highest modem expression of the world- 
wide national life of our age. I regard it as the spiritual 
complement of England's instinct for colonial expansion and 
imperial rule. And I believe that any falling off in England's 
missionary efforts will be a sure sign of swiftly-coming national 
decay." In the article on "Our Missionaries" he shows how 
"Carey's collection of ;f 13. 2s. 6di with which to convert the 
heathen . . . has grown into an annual income from Protestant 
Christendom of two and a quarter millions sterling. The two half- 
starved preachers making indigo for a livelihood in 1795 have 
multiplied into ... an organised force of 6,000 missionaries, aided 
by a trained native army of 30,000 auxiliaries engaged in active 
work." He shows, too, how g^eat is the contrast between the moral 
and spiritual forces on which reliance is now placed and the 
material and physical influences on which even the best of the 
mediaeval missionaries were wont to rely. Thus he says, " Saint 
Francis Xavier wrote solemnly to King John in 1548, urging that 
the obligation of spreading Christianity rests upon the Viceroy, 
and begging his Majesty to bind himself by oath to punish 
governors who neglected this duty with close imprisonment for 
many years." 

In the chapter on " A Forgotten Oxford Movement " a some- 
what new light is thrown upon the policy of the East India 
Company in reference to foreign Missions. Twenty years before 
the foundation of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel — 
the oldest existing English Missionary Society — Dr. Fell, Bishop 
of Oxford, proposed to the Company that they should undertake 
to spread the Christian Faith in India. " The Bishop of Oxford's 
proposals were warmly taken up by the East India Company. 
On June 17, 1681, its Court of Committees considered the plan 
submitted for propagating the Christian religion among the natives 
of India." In the following year "the East India Company 
formally embarked on that pious design for propagating the 
Christian religion in the East Indies. Its materials for the enter- 
prise at starting consisted of the Malay translation of the Gospels 
and Acts issued by the Oxford Press five years previously . . . 
Bishop Fell's offer to train four or more scholars at Oxford for the 
work," and gifts by members of the East India Company, which it' 
was expected would reach ;f 500. The death of Bishop Fell four 
years later deprived the movement of its guiding spirit, and very 
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little was actually done towards carrying out this design. It is 
however of great interest to note that in its early days the East 
India Company was not so opposed to missionary work as was 
afterwards the case. The volume ends with an interesting sketch 
of " A Pilgrim Scholar," the Hungarian compiler of the Thibetan 
Dictionary, " Csoma de Koros." 



God and the Individual, By T. B. Strong, Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Published by Longmans. Price 2s, 6d. net 

The book consists of a series of addresses, containing an examina- 
tion of the doctrine of individualism in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, and in the centuries immediately preceding it 
Dr. Strong endeavours to show that at the time when the New 
Testament was written, and for at least a century after, the doctrine 
that the individual can rightly fulfil his obligations to God apart 
from his fellow- creatures had no existence. He examines in some 
detail the teaching of Christ and of St Paul in regard to man as 
an individual, and argues that where their teaching seems to admit 
of two interpretations, that interpretation is the more likely to be 
correct which the words must necessarily have borne to those to 
whom the teaching was originally delivered. He believes that 
there is "little reference — if indeed there is any — in the New 
Testament to the mere individual standing alone before God and 
apart from the Body." The book is well worthy of study, as the 
argument which it develops must materially affect our conception 
of the Christian Church and of the Christian Sacraments. 



TAe Law of Likeness. By David Bates. Published by Longmans. 
Price 9^. net 

There is a remark attributed to Mr. D. L. Moody of which we 
have been irresistibly reminded whilst endeavouring to read this 
book. In commenting on the prayer of the Pharisee, recorded in 
the Gospels, he said, " If that Pharisee had gone on praying much 
longer, the printer would have run short of capital I's." The 
author of this book displays equal confidence and equal ignorance, 
whether the subject which he treats be missionary work, theology, 
archaeology, science, or political economy. Brought up himself in 
the narrowest sect of Calvinism, he assures us that its creed '^ is 
essentially .the creed of Christianity." After spending a few 
months in a trading hulk, as a clerk, in West Africa, he states that 
life on this hulk " embraced all the factors essential to an 
impartial conclusion " in reference not only to Christian missionary 
work, but the truth of Christianity. After giving us a ridiculous 
caricature of the teaching of the Old Testament prophets and of 
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the teaching of Christ, he ends with the words, '' I believe that in 
my appreciation of the essential truth of the past prophecy, and 
in my discernment of enlarged meaning in it, I see what I see, 
through the same inspiration as that which informed all seers 
aforetime." The book is hardly worth commenting on further, 
but perhaps one statement which it contains is sufficiently plausible 
to prove misleading. He says, " Where are the Jewish converts to 
Christ? It is absolute and indisputable matter of fact that 
Christianity has triumphed only over heathendom and barbarism." 
During last century no less than 224,000 Jewish converts to 
Christianity were baptised ; moreover, a recent German statistician 
has computed that there are far more Jews whose nationality has 
been absorbed into some European Christian nation than there are 
professing Jews now living. In regard to the latter part of the 
author's statement we were under the impression that the Romans, 
Greeks, and several other European nations were very far from 
being heathen barbarians at the time when Christianity spread 
throughout Europe. 



The Church of England: an Appeal to Facts and Principles, By 
W. C. E. Newbolt and Darwell Stone. Published by 
Longmans. Price 2s. net 

The writers, who are the editors of the Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology, state that their object in publishing this 
little book is to put forward a positive (as opposed to a negative) 
statement of what they conceive to be the characteristic teaching 
of the Church of England. It is written throughout in the most 
careful and guarded language, and will serve to reassure many 
who will read it that the tendencies of what is called the High 
Church party in the English Church is not towards amalgamation 
with the Church of Rome. It is interesting to notice the interpre- 
tation which the authors give to the 23rd Article, which relates to 
the Orders recognised by the Church of England. They say, " It 
would be difficult to say that the Article itself contains any con- 
demnation of the view, regarded simply as a matter of speculation, 
that Ordination by some, other than a Bishop, was or might be 
valid." In appealing to the clergy and other members of the 
Church of England to be loyal to the accredited teaching of their 
Church, they say : " It is as the English Church, on the lines 
which her own history has made possible, is raised to the highest 
perfection that the prospect of her reunion with the rest of the 
Church is strongest It is as most regard is paid to her lawful 
authority that she will be in the best position for meeting the 
responsibilities which she has, in ever-increasing measure, to the 
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national life, to colonies and tendencies, to foreigfn Missions. To 
depreciate her history and cast scorn on her rule is to lessen her 
capacity for the great part she may well play, if her own progress 
be on sure foundations, in Christendom." 



The Church Quarterly Review for April (Published by Spottis- 
woode, price dr.) contains several articles of special value. That 
on " The Psychology of Conversion " is based on an examination 
of James* " Varieties of Religious Experience," ^ and Starbuck's 
" Psychology of Religion." The author of the article agrees with 
both these writers in believing that the phenomenon and process 
of conversion can to a large extent be explained on purely psycho- 
logical principles. This fact, however, as he is careful to point 
out, by no means implies that in the act of conversion there is 
nothing which can justly be called divine or supernatural. At the 
same time a careful study and analysis of apparent " motives to 
conversion " should be a real help to the religious teacher. The 
whole article as well as the books on which it is based are well 
worth reading. 

In an article on " Missions to Hindus," the third of a series, the 
writer deals with the various methods of prosecuting missionary 
work in India. His special object is to compare what he calls 
" concentrated Missions," where a number of missionaries live and 
work together at a common centre, with " diffused Missions," which 
attempt the evangelisation of a wide district His conclusion is 
that " whatever be its dangers and drawbacks, the system of con- 
centrated Missions seems to have an especial suitability to the 
circumstances and idiosyncrasies of Hindus. For characters 
enfeebled by caste and debauched by pantheistic idolatry, it surely 
must be the case that a long and careful training is needed as a 
precedent condition for developing Christian independence." We 
are in entire agreement with this conclusion. As a proof of its 
correctness he refers to the splendid but evanescent work 
accomplished by two of India's greatest missionaries — Xavier 
and Schwartz — and compares the comparative failure of their 
work with the permanent results which followed the labours of 
Carey, the great Baptist missionary, who worked from the first 
on tfie lines of "the concentrated Mission." *'A few really 
Christianised people, with the means of future extension — this he 
seems to have set before him as his object He left no great 
body of converts, but he laid a solid foundation. . . . His college 
is at work to-day, training missionaries." 

The problem here discussed is one of engrossing interest to all 
who are concerned with the reproduction of the Christian character 

* For review of this book, vide The East and the West for January last. 
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amongst non-Christian nations. We believe that very much of 
the Mission work which has been attempted in the past, whether 
in India or elsewhere, would have been far more useful than it has 
been had intensity rather than diffusion been their watchword. 
The aim of the missionary work of the Church of England, and 
the difficulties which will have to be surmounted ere that aim is 
realised are summed up thus : " The one grand object, of course, 
which every evangelist must have before him is the development 
of an indigenous Church, which shall work upon lines of its 
own, taking nothing from European Christianity but the Bible, 
the Creeds, the Sacraments, and the historic Orders of the Ministry. 
The goal may lie centuries in front of us — at present it is not in 
sight, even dimly descried on the horizon. The single question 
for us now is. How can we reach it most certainly ? not. How can 
we accelerate the running ? " 

Other articles in the Review are : " The Church and the African 
in the West Indies," « Archbishop Temple," " The Needs of South 
London," " England and Rome in the Middle Ages." 



The Church in Greater Britain. Being the Donellan Lectures 
delivered before the University of Dublin. By Dr. G. R. 
Wynne. Published by Kegan Paul. Price S^. 

This book, although published more than a year ago, is one of the 
best and most interesting surveys of colonial and missionary work 
within the limits of the British Empire which has ever been 
published. The first lecture is on the early Missions to Europe 
from the British Isles; the others deal with Church work in 
America, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the West Indies, and 
South Africa. Some of the statistics which the book contains are 
most suggestive. We are reminded that the S.P.G. had employed 
337 missionaries in the United States of America prior to the War 
of Independence, and that in Canada and Newfoundland it has 
employed no less than 1,750 clergy. Speaking of the loyalty of 
the missionaries, between 4,000 and 5,000 in number, employed 
by the S.P.G. to the Church of England, the writer says : " It is 
a slander to bring against the venerable Society an accusation of 
any Romeward sympathies. It is a fact that while 106 accessions 
to the ranks of its missionary clergy had been recorded up to 1892 
from other churches and religious bodies (ten from Rome), during 
the long period of its existence the Society has had to lament the 
defection to Rome of two only." One only of these two had 
actually been sent out by the Society. In the chapter on the 
West Indies the writer recalls a proclamation which was issued in 
the island of Barbadoes in 1642, which suggests a significant 
contrast between the methods of missionary work adopted then and 
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this : " In the face of alljthe evidence it is difficult to resist the con- 
viction that the person who lends any help to Christianise the African 
is a wilful evil-doer." We understand that before Mr. Upward 
went to Africa he was accustomed to publish his writings under 
the title of Fiction. We would earnestly recommend to him the 
resumption of his former title. The article contains also a definite 
statement in regard to a representative of the Church Missionary 
Society. We did not ourselves require the assurance, which we 
have received from the individual to whom he refers, that the 
statement in question is an entire misrepresentation of fact 



Charlotte Mary Yonge^ her Life and Letters. By Christabel Cole- 
ridge. Published by Macmillan. Price I2j. 6d, net 

The innumerable readers of Miss Yonge's books, the publication 
of which extended over nearly fifty years, will be grateful for 
the biography which has recently been published. It is hard to 
exaggerate the influence which Miss Yonge's stories for girls 
exerted thirty or forty years ago. She did more than anyone 
else to promote a spirit of reverence and of genuine religious 
enthusiasm amongst young women both of the middle and upper 
classes. Her interest in missionary work was keen, and she did 
much to help and to interest others in the Melanesian Mission. 
We greatly hope that her books may not be cast aside as old- 
fashioned or left unread by the coming generation. 
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A STUDY IN THE CHARACTER OF THE 

CHINESE- 

Thf snare that lurks in generalities is set for all those who 
try to characterise in a sentence or an epigram the qualities 
of a great people. If you cannot draw an indictment 
against a whole people, neither can you sum up as a unity 
all their infinite varieties of character. '' Do you like the 
Chinese ? " is a question often asked, but it can never be 
answered. The retort : " Do you like the British?" might 
suggest at least the outline of a reply. One may like 
Mark Tapley or Oliver Twist without greatly admiring 
Mr. Dombey or Mr. Squeers. 

No doubt there are certain features of character, 
good or evil, which are common in one race and 
are lacking in another. A wide induction and a close 
analysis may reveal features which are not merely mis- 
cellaneous items, whose congruity and persistence con- 
vince us that they constitute a really national type, but 
as soon as the supposed type suggests itself it is apt 
so to take possession of the mind that it fatally vitiates 
observation. Facts and features which conform to the 
type rapidly accumulate and fill the field of vision, while 
those which differ from it fall out of sight. The impression 
becomes partial and one-sided, and the process resembles 
the art of the caricaturist rather than that of the portrait 
painter. The result is more easily reached, and it makes 
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a vivid impression upon the casual eye. It is often far 
more popularly acceptable than the subtle and restrained 
handling of the master of portraiture. But after all the 
portrait has infinitely more both of truth and beauty than 
the caricature. 

In trying to estimate the character of the Chinese 
people, without pretending to the art of portraiture, one 
may at least avoid the more obvious faults of the carica- 
turist Instead, then, of attempting a general delineation 
of the Chinese people as a whole, it will be better to take 
a few representative cases of different social types. 

In China, as elsewhere, " the nation lives in the 
cottage," and we may begin with the peasant or small 
farmer, who usually owns and tills his own little bits of the 
soil, and when he prospers rents other fragments from his 
neighbours, who are no more wealthy than himself. Men 
of this class are what the world counts uneducated, few of 
them being able to read even their own language. They 
are wedded to custom, and have no liking for what is 
novel. A European cojnes among them as an unwelcome 
pottent and disturber of familiar conditions, and must 
expect at first to meet with some aloofness. He will note 
features of character which are not at first sight attractive. 
But when he has acquired a working knowledge of the 
vernacular, and knows enough of native manners to avoid 
" rubbing people the wrong way," he will be surprised to 
find how much of amiability, and of a rude but genuine 
humanity and even politeness, awaits his recognition and 
gives him a welcome. But the Chinese peasant, while 
ready to show courtesy, expects it of those who approach 
him, and when one finds Europeans complaining of his rude- 
ness it is safe to assume that it has been but a reflection of 
their own lack of consideration. In this respect the Chinese 
peasant is often the superior of many of our own people, 
whose roughness of manner strikes one unpleasantly on 
returning from the East. An instance occurs as I write. 
A cyclist passes at a rapid pace as one sits in the quiet of a 
country road. " Is this the way to Drumdule ? " he shouts, 
without slackening his pace. ** Yes," I reply, adding on 
second thoughts, *'it is one way." From a now con- 
siderable distance comes back the query, "Is it the best 
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way ? " I attempt to explain, but the wind bears him and 
my lost words away, and one feels that the utmost possible 
limits of conversation have been exceeded. It was similar 
bluntness by which the wayfarer, of whom a well-known 
story is told, defeated his own purpose. He asked a '* half- 
witted '' man on the roadside, '' Is this the way to Mauch- 
line?" "Ye'U be frae Kilmarnock.^" was the reply, a 
well-meant if slightly clumsy effort to establish friendly 
relations. ** It's no business of yours where I come from ! " 
said the traveller, and received the final, and by no means 
witless retort, "'Deed, it's just as little whaur ye gang 
tae!" This sort of thing does not happen among the 
Chinese. Neither party would approach the subject in 
this blunt fashion. If a tactless traveller should do so, the 
peasant would probably affect not to understand him, and 
the traveller would go on his way with a mental note 
of how stupid these country people are, or, if a modest 
man, wondering at the imperfection of his own Chinese 
pronunciation. Anyone, native or foreign, who " knows his 
world " will proceed rather in this fashion : " My elder 
brother bearing a heavy burden," or, *• Venerable uncle, 
engaged in cutting grass, I venture to trouble you. I 
wish to go to the Yellow Bluff market. Is this the right 
way?" "Quite right," he replies, *'walk straight on," 
and he comes a few paces out of his way to escort the 
stranger on his. " The venerable scholar has come from 
Swatow?" he goes on. **Yes, venerable uncle, we left 
Swatow three days ago." "Ah!" he exclaims, "how 
clever you are, and how clearly you speak ! " "I dare not 
receive your compliments. I have troubled and exhausted 
you." "To speak of troubling!" he replies, "these are 
expressions! Good-bye, and go slowly! Good-bye!" 
" Good-bye ! " you repeat, each striving to speak the last 
word of courtesy. So the traveller may go on his way, 
feeling that by a few kindly words he has done more than 
many a political treaty to promote a good understanding 
between the East and the West 

Courtesies like these are continually shown, even by 
those who seem the roughest peasants. They are unedu- 
cated, but not wholly uncultured. They have been in the 
habit of guiding their lives and conduct by traditional 

c c a 
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custorti which has brecome second nature; In all circum* 
stances of common: life, they know what to say» and how to 
act One often meets groups of such people at wayside 
eating-houses on the princrpal roads; and cannot but note 
the unfkiling good-humour a^d fnendliness with which 
they eat together- and give way to each other on sudi 
occasions. If a merchant or other person of higher social 
standing finds himself amongst them; he and they treat 
each other with equal courtesy. There is on both sides a 
manljr frankness, without either servility or rudeness. Of 
course there are exceptions, but the general impression Wt 
on the mind of a traveller is that of a contented community 
who respect themselves and respect each other. The 
almost entire absence of visible dnmkenn^ss strongly 
confirms this impression. 

Thus the Chinese peasant is ar companionable man, 
fairly open-minded, with some mastery, not only of the 
etiquette of his class, but of the freemasonry of common 
humanity. Educative influences are at work upon' him 
which we are apt to overlook. There is some sense of 
antiquity and pride of race. There is the habit of gather- 
ing in village parliament in the cool of the evening, and 
talking over the affairs of the clan and of the nieighbour- 
hood, and the murmur of the world. The shrewd man. 
the man with a gift of vivid speech, the village notable, and 
the village bully, find there a sphefe for the exercise of 
their abilities, while the others gather round, each joining 
in as he is able, and all deriving from the process a certain 
sharpening of wit, and a fund of impressions. By such 
means is created for them that world of the mind which 
for us is so largely built up out of the books we read. All 
this implies a certain civilisation and culture, for which the 
passing stranger would be slow to give credit to a peasantry 
whose outer life is in many respects so rude and dull. 

But when we pass in our inquiry from manners to 
morals, we reach more difficult ground. The root virtue 
of the Chinese peasant is industry. He thinks* of society 
under the ancient formula, ** the scholar, the husbandman, 
the artizan, and the merchant," and the several employ- 
ments of men are graded in that order in the general 
estimation. The tiller of the soil feels himself to belong, 
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aext to the scholar, to the true aristocracy of his country. 
Hei$ in daiily touch with the product! ve beneficence of nature 
by ^hich.men.live, and it is he who .wages the long war 
between destructive and productive forces on which at 
bottom the national prosperity depends. But for jtnost of 
them the daily task is in truth the earning of a scanty 
living, aod keeping the wolf from the door. The peasant 
has no .weekly Sabbath rest, but.the.festivals of his '' three 
reljgjoi^s " bring jxiany interruptions to his toil. The soil 
is fertile .aod growth is rapid, but his crops require 
constant attention. In .time of droyght the river banks 
echo day and night to the creaking of the wooden paddle- 
panxps which, wearily trodden like so many treadmills, 
raise .the water of the rivers to the level of the fields. 

Tlie habit of hard work is allied with careful economy 
in food and. clothing, so that family, expenditure is r/educed 
within the narrowest possible limits. Thus industry and 
economy become marked features of character, and, if these 
ace .national virtues, it must be admitted that they run easily 
ioto the correapooding faults of gieed and parsimony. It 
is hard to blame people who live habitually but little above 
the level of starvation, but their straitened life unavoidably 
produces a certain . harshness and narrowness of temper, 
and a very ualovely greed. 

Amid maay dis^ vantages the family virtues are not 
altogether lacking. It has been often said that without 
Christianity there is no home and no true family life. The 
remark aims. at a truth* but misses it by overstatement, and 
to accept so sweeping an assertion one must shut his eyes 
to plain facts. No doubt much of the best life of Christian 
homes has a unique grace not to be found elsewhere, but 
home .13 home, ev^n to the p^^gan. In China family life, as 
we lopk at it, is spoiled in two ways. Sometimes the 
parents, with their young daugj^ters, live in the home, while 
the boys are out in the fields all day, and at night sleep in 
outnhouses, or what are called ** spare rooms," all over the 
village, with other lads or older men, from whom they learn 
much evil. The daughters are often taken away at a very 
early age to be " daughters-in-law " in other homes. Too 
young to be wives, they are often little better than slaves 
of harsh and exacting mothers-in-law, or of jealous sisters- 
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in-law to be, the wives of older brothers of the boys to 
whom they have been already betrothed. Similarly, young 
daughters-in-law are brought into the family, doing their 
share, and often more than their share, of hard work, 
receiving in return a sometimes grudging maintenance as 
the future wives of the sons of the house. They grow up 
with no wholesome or happy intercourse, and yet with a 
certain unavoidable degree of familiarity with the boys who 
in later years are to be their husbands, and so the bloom is 
taken off any real regard or affection long before die age 
of marriage is reached. These arrangements sadly blight 
the real happiness and unity of home life, while the home 
suffers, on the other hand, from the attempt at unity carried 
to excess. When the sons marry they do not go out to 
make homes for themselves, but continue to live in their 
parents' house or its annexes, bringing their wives into the 
family, or marrying girls who have long been inmates of it 
The young wife has no home sphere of her own, and the 
mother-in-law rules all with a sway which is often despotic 
in proportion to the subjugation and hardship of her own 
earlier life. The " family " thus becomes too large for real 
unity. The work and earnings of the sons are not their 
own, but are thrown into the common stock of what we 
should regard as several families. Heartburnings and 
jealousies, often ending in alienation and open quarrels, are 
the almost inevitable result. When to these complications 
are added in wealthier circles the rivalries and bitter hatreds 
of polygamy, little indeed is left of the sanctities of home. 
A point is usually reached in family life where, either 
because of these strifes, or because house accommodation 
becomes too straitened for the growing demands on it, it is 
agreed to "divide." This implies a more or less complete 
separation of interests and division of property among the 
brothers. If it takes place while the parents are still in 
life, it is usually arranged that the old people occupy part of 
their old home, but become boarders with their sons, going 
out to meals for a period of days or months with each in 
rotation. To us the arrangement seems unhomelike and 
uncomfortable; while, on the other hand, those Chinese 
who come to know of our Western methods wonder at our 
heartlessness and lack of family feeling in allowing sons 
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jiot only to go out into the world for themselves (as the 
Chinese themselves sometimes do), but even to carry off 
their wives with them, leaving their parents desolate, 
" What is the use of marrying at all," they say, "if the 
daughter-in-law does not come in to serve her parents ? " 
Even a Christian student once came to tell me that his 
modier, a widow, who was growing old and feeble, " w:as 
thinking of taking in a woman to cook for her." I did not 
at first see why I should be told of these domestic arrange- 
ments, and only by an effort bethought myself that this was 
only a modest way of announcing the intended marriage of 
the student himself. 

This sketch, of family life will suggest to the Western 
mind that no sphere is left for the home virtues as we know 
them. But the happy inconsistencies of human nature 
permit even in such adverse circumstances the. growth of 
not a little family affection. Husband and wife never make 
any show of affection, though often faithfully attached to 
each other. But between parents and children, and perhaps 
even more between grandparents and grandchildren, it is 
easy to see that affectionate feeling is true and strong. 
The sense of blood-relationship is a binding force, and it 
unites not only the members of the family, but even those 
of the clan for mutual support and help. There ar^ 
ingenious mnemonic methods of naming the sons of every 
family so that the place of each in the genealogical tree is 
easily remembered by all his clan, and terms of address and 
courtesy are adjusted accordingly. 

A united community, industrious, patient, and law- 
abiding — what more could be desired for the peasantry of 
a great people ? 

Unhappily these features represent only one side of the 
reality. Peaceful and self-contained in ordinary life, the 
Chinese are easily roused to anger and suspicion. The 
conditions of family life give continual occasions for 
jealousies, strife, and quarrelling. Under an apparently 
immobile exterior there often lurks a fiery temper which 
can brook no slight, and is not given to self-restraint 
There is a copious wealth of violent and foul lang^uage, 
constantly drawn upon, often with no apparent reason. 
Fierce disputes suddenly arise in families or between 
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neighbours on the most trivial occasions. From words 
they seldom proceed to blows, but foul curses and insults 
cut more deeply than knives. ** They have sharpened 
their tongue like a serpent ; adder's poison is under thdr 
lips." In these outbursts of fury the women are no -whit 
behind. In case of any real or fancied wrong they rush 
out of doors and proclaim it to the whole village, with 
passionate outcries and shrill imprecatioRS* against the 
offender. 

Sometimes the quarrel is carried further. A bowl is 
broken, the head gashed with the fragments, the blood 
smeared over the face, and then the complainer, man or 
woman, goes out, armed with these sdf-inflicted wounds, to 
the door of the other party, and raises fierce accusation of 
assault In extreme cases the complainer takes poison and 
comes by night to die on the enemy's doorstep, hoping to 
secure the double revenge of coming back as a ghost to 
torment the wrong-doer, and of involving hkn or her, and 
perhaps the whole clan, in the endless and torturing 
intricacies of a criminal law^suit The result in some 
oases is a prolonged vendetta, lasting for several genera- 
tions. Preposterous as this system of revenge may seem 
to us, it constitutes in an unsettled state of society a real 
protection to the weak. The most overbearing bully is 
restrained by some fear of driving his victim to these 
extremities. 

Beyond these private quarrels there is the village feud, 
which is a too common incident of country life in South 
China. A boundary question arises between two neigh- 
bouring villages. The smaller sends a deputation to discuss 
matters with the heads of the larger. Discussion grows 
keen, and one of the deputies is beaten. His friends carry 
him home and poison him, and his death is then made 
cause of reprisals against the larger village. Other villages 
are called into alliance on both sides. The matter is put 
on a business footing, so much per day being offered as pay 
to fighting men, and so much to the families of any who 
may be killed in batde. Presently the whole country for 
many miles on all sides is at war, with destruction of 
property and loss of life, and often jthere is a complete 
cessation of agriculture for months together. In these 
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feuds bitter feeling runs deep and strong, and frightful 
deeds of barbaric fury are done. Even cannibalism is not 
unknown, the flesh, and especially the hearts, of slaughtered 
foes being sometinies exposed in the markets, and eaten in 
feasts of triumph. 

To such excesses does the passion for revenge lead 
these usually peaceable and law^sJHding people. Both 
pride and policy make them stand upon their rights, 
fearing lest the slightest concession should invijte further 
aggression. 

This is but one of the many anomalies of character of 
this strange people. Very slow to strike, though ever 
ready to curse and quarrel ; capable of great self-restraint, 
patient, peaceful, law*abiding, industrious, observant of the 
rights of others ; and at the same time vengeful, implacable,. 
'* pig-headed,** and obstinate, carried away, often on slight 
occasion, by passions of ungovernable fury. Sometimes 
the whole nature seems to have undergone a demoniacal 
transformation, so as to suggest, as the only explanation,. 
'' it is set on Are of hell.'* 

Prudent and economical, they have an almost universal 
passion for gambling. Industrious and prosaic, they flock 
in multitudes to theatrical displays, and spend days and 
nights in amusements. Engrossed in material interests,, 
they spend a large portion of their narrow incomes itk 
offerings to their gods, fill their villages with temples and 
shrines, and garnish the walls of their houses and the 
corners of their fields with idolatrous charms and pots of 
incense. Without education, they have a profound respect 
for letters. With a strong vein of common-sense, they are 
easily victimised by quack doctors, pettifogging lawyers, 
and fortune*telIing charlatans, all alike unqualified for their 
professions, their only diplomas consisting of a long blue 
calico robe, with a pair of very large spectacles, plane or 
convex, as accident may determine. These men play a 
large and very hurtful part in village life. 

The mercantile class has qualities of its own, though it 
is drawn from the peasantry, and shares its characteristics. 
The habit of dealing with larger interests gives a wider 
outlook and variety to life, and begets a certain mag- 
nanimity. The habitual frugality, the patient industry^ 
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the aversion to change and novelty, remain as fundamental 
characteristics. But they are modified in the merchant 
by enterprise and liberality. Though not professional 
scholars, merchants have usually a fair education, and can 
read and write so far at least as to meet the requirements 
of business. One virtue of this class has been widely 
recognised. They maintain a quite remarkable standard of 
honour in meeting their engagements. European mer- 
chants are unanimous in their testimony that the Chinese 
merchant's word is, with rare exceptions, as good as his 
bond. When he has made a bargain or a contract, he will 
stand to it at almost all costs. This d^^e of probity 
would be remarkable anywhere, but it is especially so 
among a people who regard lying not as a fault, but as a 
fine art, and as one of the principal arts of practical life. 
Cases are on record where a Chinese merchant, while deny- 
ing a charge of lying, does so not as one who repels an 
insult, but as one who modestly declines a compliment In 
making a bargain it is regarded as perfectly legitimate to 
lie about prices, qualities, conditions, and state of the 
market AH this is within the rules of the game, and there 
is no hesitation in deceiving a customer. So far cavuU 
emptor is the ruling principle. But when the bargain is 
made, the rules equally require a high tone of honour in 
keeping it, and however markets may turn, there will be no 
repudiating or failure to meet obligations. 

Anomaly again ! " * The Chinese ' are very honest and 
truthful." "*The Chinese* are inveterate and consum- 
mate liars." Which is true ? Both are true, but the latter, 
one fears, is more characteristically true than the first 
" Honesty is the best policy " is a fine business maxim, but 
it hardly touches the roots of morality. 

The scholars and the officials may be regarded as one 
class. The former are professional expectants of office. 
The motive of their studies is not often the acquisition of 
knowledge for its own sake. If it were, the nature of their 
studies would go far to defeat their aim. Learning is con- 
fined — or was confined till very recently — to the study of 
an extremely limited circle of classical books. The treat- 
ment of these is not conceived in a liberal spirit, with a view 
to creating thinking power, or the sympathetic understand- 
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ing of the authors. Verbal familiarity with the text» and 
the knack of writing formal essays of a fixed artificial 
structure, based on themes drawn from it» are the acquire- 
ments aimed at These may bring success in the public 
examinations for entrance into the civil service of the 
Empire. Any originality of thought would be fatal to 
success, and wider reading would endanger the purity of the 
antique style which is demanded. Thus the system of 
examination, and its rewards, which keenly stimulate a 
special kind of dexterity, are equally effective in defeating 
the real purposes of education. From the ranks of the 
scholars the official class is constantly recruited. The most 
successful ^e those who can command sufficient means to 
lubricate the arduous path of promotion. 

In practice the system is less deadly than might be 
supposed, for, as soon as the lower grades of office are 
entered on, the demands of public business, and a varied 
experience of men and life, seem to develop in a surpris- 
ing way the verbal pedant into a competent and skilful man 
of affairs. Where there is also natural ability, and where 
some mental force has survived the effects of early training, 
a type of man is formed which compels respect for efficiency 
and adaptation to environment, however little it may com- 
mend itself to an ethical judgment. 

After many dealings with these officials, the so-called 
" mandarins " of China, it is not easy to sum up one's 
impressions of their character. Some of the older men 
among them I have known to act with an air of fetherly 
kindliness, real or assumed, which quite softened one's 
resentment of their tortuous injustice. Usually they are 
courteous, reasonable, self-restrained in argument, and they 
can, on occasion, assume an appearance of candour. But 
candour itself, honesty, or any sense of truth as a thing of 
value for its own sake, always seems to be lacking. 

Here we come again upon one of the principal faults of 
the Chinese character, one that runs through all classes, but 
reaches its climax among the officials. Lying is not the 
regrettable exception yielded to under temptation. It is 
rather the habitual atmosphere, and it must be admitted that 
a Chinese lie does not necessarily mislead, because it is 
always discounted in advance. In an official interview with 
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a mandarin on a matter of business it may usually be 
assumed that what he says will not be the. truth. The 
problem is not even to eliminate points of incomectriess 
from his utterances in order to reach the truth. It is rather 
that some part of the truth will be ignoiied, some izisky 
insinuated or subsumed, so that the Western hearer feels as 
if paralysed, or suspended in the air in a region which has 
lost touch with reality. The aim is not to deceive the 
hearer. The official often lies, well knowing that you know 
that he 'lies. But he knows also that you can hardly say so 
in round terms. The object is to put forward a more or 
less plausible phantasm of the case in hand, and to. get it 
accepted, were it but for the. time, as the basis of discussion. 

That duplicity in its many forms is a main part of official 
dealing is assumed by all who engage in litigation. 
'' 'Without lies a l^al plaint cannot be made" is a 
common proverb. A man who is praised as ''knowing 
how to speak " is a man who lies fluently and with circum- 
stance, while the man who is too stupid to do so is briefly 
described as '' honest and useless." 

This universal duplicity has a strange efiect upon 
conversation. It is not assumed, as with us, that a man is 
telling the truth unless he has some motive for doing other- 
wise. On the contrary, the art of con versation consists not 
in catching the ideas which a man tputs forward, but in 
inferring those which he is keeping back. Heace many 
misunderstandings between the East and the West The 
blunt, truthfulness of the West is resented as unnatural or 
coarse ; or else it is taken to be the expression of an 
inscrutable cunning. A lie does not often deceive, because 
it is discounted for what it is, but the truth may, because if 
it is openly stated it is, for that reason, disbelieved. 

Another general characteristic which finds its fullest 
expression in the official class is cruelty. It is difficult to 
be quite just in one's judgment, since there seems to be a 
real nervous stolidity which makes the average Chinese 
much less sensitive to pain than we are. Again, the 
duplicity already noted hdps to alleviate in some degree 
the harshness of the law. Savage sentences may be so 
manipulated by arrangement with the lictors, or indirectly 
with the magistrate himself, as to lose much of their 
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severity. I have seen a man, alleged to have just received 
2,000 blows, wiio was little the worse. Still, after all 
alleviations are taken into account, disgusting cruelty 
attends every stage of judicial procedure. Witnesses, 
accused persons, and condemned criminals are all subjected 
to savagely ingenious torture. It would serve no good 
purpose to go into details, which are sufficiently outlined by 
words which I have used elsewhere :— 

" Beating with bamboos on face, feet, thighs, and body ; hang- 
ing up by cords tied round hands, feet, or fingers for long periods, 
while the cords cut into the flesh, and every joint is stretched as on 
the rack ; crushing the joints ; burning, sKcing; hamnreriftg in the 
ankle bones— these are only a few items of the ghastly list of 
means used to extrsict evidence from reluctant witnesses, or con- 
fessions from obstinate offenders. Strangulation and beheading 
are the two methods of inflicting capital punishment mercifully, 
but in many cases crucifixion, gradually cutting to pieces, burying 
alive, hanging up by the chin in a cage till the victim dies of star- 
vation, thirst, and pain are either prescribed by the law or inflicted 
at the pleasure of the magistrate." ^ 

Only the other day a Chinese journalist, who confessed 
to having taken part in a revolutionary movement three 
years ago, was beaten to death with rods in Peking. It is 
said that after he had suffered for two or, by another 
account, four hours, his executioners, sickened of their 
task, mercifully strangled him. That no element of horror 
should be lacking, this crime is said to have been com- 
mitted by the special orders of a woman — the Empress 
Dowager, whose hands are already so deeply stained with 
blood. 

Corruption in every form of extortion and bribery 
abounds throughout the public service. There are said to 
be exceptions — incorruptible magistrates who cannot be 
bribed — but these exceptions must be rare indeed. The 
fact that no adequate salaries are given tells its own tale. 
Every official pays heavily for his post, and must recoup 
himself during his short term of office. No clear line is 
drawn between legitimate and illegitimate exactions. An 
honest man, if such a rarity should occur in the service, 

^ " Mission Problems and Mission Methods," by J C. Gibson, p. 244. 
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wotild find himself steering through tortuous channels, in 
which it would be almost impossible to maintain bis 
integrity. 

These slight sketches of various types may justify now 
some ^ more general observations on Chinese character as a 
whole. 

Among all classes we have found capacity and com- 
petence for the business of life. Peasants, fishermen, 
artizans, tradesmen, merchants, scholars, and officials show 
industry, patience, ingenuity, enterprise, skill, and capacity 
in a high degree. There is a strong and healthy demo- 
cratic sentiment, which concedes due respect to station and 
authority, and yet holds fast to the essential rights of each 
as a man, however humble his calling. With this is allied 
a certain self-restraint and sense of justice, which make the 
Chinese, both in town and country, to a large extent a self- 
governing people. An old civilisation has given them 
forms of courtesy minutely adapted to the occasions of life, 
and these have become inbred and natural to all classes. 
But with these good qualities we find on the other hand 
falsity and deceit, cunning and unscrupulous malice, filthi- 
ness of thought and language, and a general proneness to 
sudden outbreaks of the elemental passions of merciless 
ferocity. 

Drunkenness is not unknown, but it is far from being the 
public scandal and national calamity which it is in Great 
Britain. Drinking bouts at supper parties are common 
enough, but the visible effects have disappeared by morning. 
There are no public-houses in the sense of places devoted 
wholly or mainly to the sale of drink, and a drunken man is 
seldom seen out of doors. The popular vice of gambling is 
forbidden by law, but this only means that the gambling 
tables pay a daily blackmail levied by the magistrate, who, 
on due receipt of it, undertakes to shut his eyes to the 
breach of the law. The brothels and opium dens are the 
chief haunts of vice, and all the darkest elements of Chinese 
life meet there. They lie under a certain stigma of shame 
and a thin veil of obscurity, though they abound in all large 
cities. It is only under European rule, as in the foreign 
settlements at Shanghai and in the British colony of Hong 
Kong, that these haunts of vice flaunt themselves m the 
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public eye with every circumstance of splendour and display. 
But their popularity with the Chinese residents in these 
places shows how unreal is the disfavour under which they 
appear to exist in China itself. 

To a superficial observer it might seem that the social 
festraiilt imposed upon women, and the apparently thorough- 
going separation of the sexes, were the institutions of a 
highly moral people. The fact is far otherwise. They are 
the mechanical defences of a superficial propriety, the only 
resource of a people who know that they cannot trust their 
own instincts. Immorality and impurity of every kind are 
extremely common, and external restraint has driven the 
taint deeper, and in some directions has forced vice into 
dtodlier and more unnatural forms. Writers on Chinese 
literature have often extolled its purity, and contrasted it 
favourably in this respect with the literatures of Greece and 
Rome. But it should be added that the contrast holds good 
only with regrard to the narrow circle of the classical books, 
and the higher literature of history and philo^phy. If 
fiction, plays, and popular ballads be taken into account, 
the stain of impurity is deep and widespread. There is no 
idolatry in the classical books or the higher literature, but 
its absence does not prove that the Chinese are not an 
idolatrous people ; so neither does the purity of the classics 
denote any corresponding purity of the popular heart or 
life. 

The heart of the people in this respect is revealed by 
the abounding foulness of speech of all classes. The 
fault is not merely coarseness or indelicacy of expression. 
This also exists, though it is tempered by a great deal of 
euphemism and delicate indirectness of speech. But 
•' coarseness " is more a matter of the standard of taste 
than of the standard of morals. Far worse than this is the 
continual employment of the language of foul abuse. Of 
profane swearing there is little or none. There must be in 
society a certain habit and feeling of religion, to form a 
background for profanity, and to lend it zest. Lacking 
this, the Chinese substitute foul cursing for profane swear- 
ing. Contempt for the decencies of the human takes the 
place of rebellion against the sanctities of the divine. Men. 
women, and children have their ample and familiar vocabu- 
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laiy of the vile. Parents use it freely to th^ir children in 
scolding them, and the children not less freely in rejlly. It 
is the principal weapon in the brawls which disturb "so often 
both the street and the home. The only alleviation is the 
probability that long habit has deprived the language, for 
those who use it, of most of its significance. A father will 
foully revile the parents of his own son, apparently quite 
unconscious of how sult^h curses come home to roost The 
very furrows of the fields are strewn with curses hurled at 
the forgotten ancestry of the buffalo which drags the 
plough. 

The opium vice is unequally distributed in different 
parts of China. In some country districts in South China 
it is comparatively rare, while it abounds in the cities. In 
other parts of the Empire it appears to be far more common, 
especially in Central aiid Western China ; and it is a most 
deadly curse in all districts in which the poppy is grown. 
The physical effects of opium are bad enough, but its fatal 
power is chiefly shown in the degradation of character and 
the paral)^ing of the moral sense. The defence of it, under- 
taken only by British apologists of this national disgrace, 
is an absolutely forlorn hope, and can be maintained only 
by real or assumed ignorance. The vice has infected a 
great proportion of the official class, and it eats out all 
manliness and vigour of character, creating an impure 
atmosphere in which all other vices grow apace. But a 
full treatment of the opium trade and vice belongs rather 
to a study of British character than to a sketch of the 
character of the Chinese. The blighting effect rests upon 
them, but the shame and the guilt in God's sight rest chiefly 
on our own Government and people. 

The infanticide of female children is a dark blot on the 
Chinese character. The prevalence of this practice also 
varies greatly in different districts, and varies from time to 
time. It seems singularly inconsistent with the love for 
their children, both boys and girls, which is such a common 
and such a pleasing feature of their family life. The excuse 
usually offered is poverty — the same that is offered by the 
British Government for their opium policy. Parents say 
they are too poor to maintain girls, who will not contribute 
to the food-earning power of the family. The truth seems 
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to be that within the first ten or fifteen days of life parental 
affection is but little awakened, and there is a callous dis- 
regard for the young life. It is to be feared that the 
practice is not confined to the poorest classes. One con- 
tributing cause of this common crime is undoubtedly the 
perverted and much-boasted " filial piety," which is a fruit 
of the ancestral worship. " Of virtues," they say, '* filial 
piety is the first ; and the first point of filial piety is to have 
sons " — sons, that is, who shall continue the offerings to the 
dead on which the peace of the departed, and consequently 
the prosperity of the living, is supposed to depend. Hence 
the birth of a worthless girl, delaying the advent of the 
desired son, is regarded as a family calamity, and repeated 
female births are resented as a family disgrace. The main- 
tenance of these unprofitable lives is felt to be a burden too 
heavy to be undertaken, and the tender life is ended, or 
left to the chances of exposure. Sometimes parents give 
their infant daughters the chance of adoption by the bene- 
volent, by exposing them in public places, or by depositing 
them in receptacles attached for this purpose to Bhuddist 
nunneries or charitable societies. 

Such observations of Chinese life might be multiplied 
indefinitely, but these may suffice to suggest how complex 
is the problem of justly characterising this great people, 
and to indicate the kind of impressions which are left on 
one's mind by long familiarity with them. That the im- 
pressions are various, and even inconsistent, by no means 
lessens their value. The obvious inconsistencies one can 
neither explain nor harmonise. An appearance of consis- 
tency would argue rather the bias of the writer than the 
correctness of the delineation. One can only say with 
Hamlet, though in a different sense from his, ''What a 
piece of work is a man ! " or with Pascal, •* What a chimera, 
then, is man! • • • the glory and the shame of the 
universe ! " 

But in view of the wonderful world of life and character 
which is seen in China, one feels what a rich field it offers 
for the work of Christian Missions. Even apart from purely 
religious concerns, how intensely interesting as a socio- 
logical study is the casting of the unique ferment of the 
Gospel into such an intricate mass of human life ! When 

D D 
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to this is added the thought of the planting of the Kingdom 
of God among these multitudes, and of the infinite possi- 
bilities of the working of His Spirit in them, one begins to 
see the majesty of the Mission of the Church of God. 

To present Christ both as Saviour and as Ruler to an 
ancient people is to apply the most searching of all tests to 
the national character. Even where sin abounds, the 
grace of Christ is a supreme force, and whatever elements 
of good are working in men's minds will be brought to 
light, and will tend to draw them to Him. 

Thus there is already in China a considerable section 
of the people, a Christian community, which must be 
treated apart when we make an estimate of Chinese 
character. There is a lai^e number of professing Chris- 
tians connected with the Church of Rome. These, for 
reasons too far-reaching to discuss here — reasons which 
are ethical and political rather than theological — I leave 
out of account at present. I omit also the adherents of 
the Greek Church, who are not numerous. But in con- 
nection with all the other Missions of the Christian Church 
in China, there are now not less than 120,000 communi- 
cants, representing a more or less definitely Christian 
community, old and young, of about half a million souls. 

Many of these people have no very recondite know- 
ledge of Christian truth, or of theological minutiae. But 
the great truths of the unity of God, His holiness and His 
love. His most pure and righteous law, the great redemp- 
tion which He has wrought for them in His Son, the 
blessed life on earth of the Lord Jesus, His death, resur- 
rection and ascension. His eternal life and majesty in His 
glory. His gracious working through His Spirit in the 
hearts of men, and the blessed hope of His coming again 
— these grand elements of Christian faith have a real hold 
on their minds, and are transforming their hearts. How 
firm the hold is, many of them showed in their faithfulness 
to the death three years ago. 

With all its faults the old Chinese nature makes a fine 
strong stock on which to graft the fruitfulness and grace of 
the Christian character. Their natural energy and capacity 
fit the Chinese converts for taking at once an effective share 
in building up the Church, and giving coherence and 
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vigour to the Christian community. Hence there is in the 
Chinese Church an independence and activity which are. 
full of promise for the future. 

The natural duplicity of the national character is 
gradually dissolved by the Christian spirit, but it does, not 
at once disappear The change begins with the giving-up 
of direct lying, except under strong temptation. This aim 
at truthfulness is a new feature in Chinese life, but the 
habit of concealment continues long. But one feels that 
the recognition of the truth as a thing even to be aimed at 
is of high moral value, and truthfulness, frankness and 
directness will gradually follow. One of the most sur- 
prising and rapid changes which one notes in the Christian 
community is the almost immediate, and often complete, 
disuse of the foulness of speech so characteristic of general 
society. Even under strong provocation the Christians 
often endure patiently those offensive and insulting 
speeches which it is so hard for the Chinese to bear. 
They seem really to learn of Him Who, when He was 
reviled, reviled not again, and nothing makes a stronger or 
more surprising impression on those around them. In 
many instances the hostility of relatives and the bitterness 
of persecutors have been overcome by the meekness of 
spirit shown by the Christians, and by their forbearance 
and gentleness of speech. This is a perpetual wonder* to 
the pagan mind. 

The Christians show a great readiness to; tell others of 
the new truth which has laid hold of them, and so are 
most effective evangelists. This is only in part a fruit of 
spiritual zeal, and is also in part a development of the old 
custom of talking over everything of interest with their 
neighbours. They have not yet made the exaggerated and 
unhealthy distinction which we make between the spiritual 
and the secular. There is little reticence about their 
religious life. The Gospel is a new thing to them, and is 
a thing unknown to those around. Hence- :it seems easy 
and natural to them to explain to others the meaning of 
the great changes that have passed over their own life and 
habits. There is a directness in prayer and a simplicity of 
faith in the protection and guidance of God which are apt to 
be lost in more advanced stages of Christian development 
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A marked feature in church life is the liberality shown 
by the Christians generally in providing for the support of 
church work. The old love of money does not vanish, 
but it is controlled by the sense of better things. The 
frugal spirit, when sweetened by the Christian grace of 
liberality, produces excellent results in a wise and effective 
church finance. In the Swatow Mission of the Presby- 
terian Church of England there were 3, 1 24 communicants 
at the end of the year 1902. These, with their fellow- 
worshippers, gave during the year for church purposes 
io»595 dollars (Mexican), or an average per communicant 
of three dollars and forty cents. As a test of liberality 
this may fairly be taken as the practical equivalent of an 
annual contribution of jCs^ Ss. per member in a working 
class or country congregation at home, a rate which, I fear, 
is not very common. 

These funds are controlled by the office-bearers of the 
native church, and the purposes to which they are applied 
show the breadth of view and vigour with vrhich the 
problems of church life are being faced. The four general 
heads of expenditure are : ( i ) Local expenses of churches 
and places of worship; (2) support of native ordained 
clergy, and aid towards support of preachers and cate- 
chists ; (3) support of evangelistic work, including book- 
lending society ; (4) maintenance of church schools. A 
further effort is now being made to establish by native 
contributions a church -building aid fund. There are now 
in the district eleven ordained native clergymen, who are 
supported entirely by the givings of their own people, 
administered through a central fund in the hands of the 
two Presbyteries, which, under review of the Synod, are 
the governing bodies of the native church. 

Similar organisation, in varying forms, exists in most 
of the Mission Churches throughout China. The old 
clan spirit, while not extinguished by Christianity, is 
broadened and sweetened by it. Chinese Christians 
readily grasp and greatly prize the blessed truth of the 
unity of the Church and the communion of the saints as 
members together of the Body of Christ. Purified and 
knit together in Christian love and the conscious indwelling 
of the Spirit of Christ, the Church has come out of the 
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fires of recent persecution better fitted than before to be 
God's witness to a great nation. The gentleness, faith, 
and unquenchable courage of so many of her martyrs have 
profoundly impressed the pagan mind. Her spiritual con- 
sciousness is greatly enridied by possessing now her own 
glorious martyrology, some of whose chapters can be read 
only through tears of thankful pride. A young woman, 
amid an angry crowd shouting, ** Kill her, and see if she 
goes to Jesus Christ," turned to them and said, ** My body 
cut to pieces will lie scattered on the ground like these 
others, but my spirit will escape you and rise to the Lord." 
An old man, begging for a few moments of prayer, knelt 
down, surrounded by his murderers, and in the midst of 

his petition, " Father, forgive them ,*' the knives fell, 

and he was cut to pieces. These, and hundreds of others, 
arc shining examples of what the Chinese character can 
attain to in the hands of the Divine Saviour. 

The study of life and character in China, pagan and 
Christian, sets before us a great people, with fine capacities 
and powers, stained by grievous faults and enslaved by 
foul vices, but waiting only the quickening Word and the 
couch of the liberating Spirit to rise to a new and splendid 
life. 

J. Campbell Gibson. 
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Tiffi CHRISTIAN MARTYRS OF JAPAN DSf 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 



" So long as the sun shall continue to warm the earth, let no 
Christian be so bold as to come to Japan ; and let all know that 
the King of Spain himself, or the Christian's God, or the great 
God of all, if He dare violate this command, shall pay penalty for 
it with his head." 

Such was the high-sounding proclamation which, as late as 
4872, was to be seen posted up on notice boards in Japan ; 
and as we read we are reminded that there was a time 
when the King of Spain was looked upon as an invincible 
monarch, whose vessels swept the seas, and whose coming 
to Japan might mean the subjugation of the country ; whose 
craftiness, moreover, was displayed by his sending of spies 
in the disguise of Christian missionaries to prepare for his 
arrival. 

This proclamation is a relic of one of the greatest 
Christian persecutions that have occurred in the world s 
history, and yet how few there are who know anything 
about the martyrs of Japan ! The Roman persecutions 
are familiar tales. Who is there that has not at some time 
been thrilled by reading of the constancy displayed during 
those terrible times when the brave and innocent went 
calmly forth to meet death under the cruellest of forms 
invented for the amusement of human monsters such as 
Nero? 

For a thousand readers who can tell about the horrors 
of the fights in the Colosseum, there is hardly one who 
knows anything of the Christian martyrs of Japan; and yet, 
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as examples of constancy and devotion to the Faith, the 
Japanese martyrs are not surpassed by those of any other 
nation. 

Strange to say, the history of these persecutions is very 
little known even among the Japanese Christians of the 
present day. One would imagine that it would be a joy 
to them to recall how noUy their countrymen had suffered 
for the Faith in olden times. This ignorance is the result 
of one of the peculiarities of the Japanese character. 
While the Englishman will openly discuss and criticise the 
policy of Cromwell, or Charles, or Elizabetli, or any other 
ruler of his country, the devotion of the Japanese to his 
country and its rulers amounts to such a passion that he 
cannot bear to admit before a foreigner that they have 
ever made a mistake. Now, the chief instigator of the 
persecutions was lyeyasu, one of the great heroes of Japan. 
He hated Christianity and everything that savoured of 
foreign lands, and he succeeded in crushing and expelling 
from the country all traces of European influence. Though 
the Japanese are beginning to see that his policy was a 
mistake, they still prefer to pass over such mistakes in 
silence, even though by so doing they blot out a passage 
of history which shows the Japanese to possess the very 
highest degrees of fortitude and constancy. 

The first missionary to penetrate the mysterious closed 
land of the Rising Sun was Francis Xavier, the most 
wonderful missionary perhaps that has lived since the days 
of St. PauL He had been labouring for some time in 
India when he met a Japanese who fired him with a burn- 
ing desire to visit Japan. After braving many dangers, 
Xavier and his Japanese companion, who had become a 
Christian, landed at the town now known as Kagoshima, in 
the year 1549. 

Xavier s first task was to learn something of the language, 
and among the many wonderful things related of this re- 
markable man not the least wonderful is that he was able to 
preach with some fluency in Japanese before a year had 
passed. No missionary ever underwent greater vicissitudes 
of fortune. In his eagerness to penetrate the interior he 
thought no of%ce too menial to perform, and we read of 
this great scholar acting as servant to a travelling Japanese 
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merchant, carrying his baggage and running along by his 
horse when he travelled. Later on he is visiting a king 
accompanied by a retinue that would have done honour to 
a prince ! 

Xavier had been a short time in the country, preaching 
incessantly but not making many converts, when the King 
of Boungo heard of this strange man who was wandering 
about Japan, and requested him to appear at Court A 
Portuguese vessel was at that time in port, and its captain, 
being a devoted admirer of the Fathers, determined that 
he should appear at Court in style. The account of this 
visit given by the old chronicler Mendez is as follows : — 

<< We embarked in the shallop of the ship, and in two pinnaces 
which had their standards and their banners of silk^ on board 
which also there were trumpets and hautboys, which sounded 
alternately, a novelty which seemed so great to the people of the 
country and astonished them so much, that when we arrived at the 
quay we had a difficulty in landing, for the great number of people 
who had crowded together there. The Inamsyandomo met us, and 
he had a litter, by the express order of the King, in which he 
wished to place the Father. But he would not accept of it on 
account of his respect for us, but walked straight to the palace 
accompanied by a number of nobles and thirty of us Portuguese. 
There were also our servants, in number as many as ourselves, all 
finely dressed and having gold chains round their necks. Father 
Francis had a full cassock of black camlet, a surplice over it, and a 
stole of green velvet brocaded with gold. In his suite walked our 
captain with a baton in his hand as major duomo, and there 
followed him five of the most honourable and richest Portuguese 
merchants, who, as if they had been the Father's servants, carried 
with much ceremony certain things in their hands, as for example, 
one carried a book in a cover of white satin, another some slippers 
of black velvet, which we happened to have with us, another a 
Bengal cane with gold enchasing, another a picture of our Blessed 
Lady wrapped in a scarf of violet damask, and another a parasol 
to be held over a person when walking ; and in this order and array 
we passed through the nine principal streets of the city, where there 
was so great a crowd that every place was full of people to the 
roofs of the houses." 

No wonder there was a crowd ! the black velvet slippers 
must have puzzled the Japanese, who probably beheld such 
articles for the first time. When they were in the presence 
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of the King great arguments were carried on between the 
Father and Buddhist priests summoned for the purpose, 
the general opinion being that Xavier got the best of it 
But the King of Boungo did not become a Christian, neither 
did any of the daimyos, though a large number of the 
common people were baptized. When we read of five 
hundred people being baptized in two months, we are 
inclined to think that there can have been very little in the 
way of preparation, but Xavier was convinced that it was 
sufficient, and it is evident from after events that the litde 
they knew, they believed firmly. 

Xavier was soon joined by two more of the Jesuit 
Fathers from India, and one would have expected that he 
would have settled down to work in a country of which he 
always speaks as being the most hopeful Mission field that 
could be conceived. But his restless spirit was not content ; 
after two years he returned to India to arrange Mission 
matters there before proceeding to penetrate China. There 
was a charming simplicity about all Xaviers plans. When 
going to China he writes : — 

" I shall go straight to the Governor (of Canton) telling him that 
I am come to announce the Divine and heavenly law to the 
Emperor of China, and then I shall produce the Bishop of Goa's 
letters addressed to that monarch." 

But alas ! thing^s were not always so simple as he imagined, 
and before he had even begun his labours in Canton the 
mandarins stopped the people supplying him with food, and, 
falling ill of fever, he died in the midst of great privations, 
leaving a name that will be remembered as long as the 
world lasts. 

His letters had made Japan and its inhabitants known 
to the Jesuits at Rome, and ardent spirits were fired with a 
desire to follow in the steps of Xavier. A considerable 
number of priests went out to Japan, and the number of 
Christians increased rapidly. 

It would be impossible in a short article to dwell upon 
this interesting chapter of missionary work. At first the 
success was almost supernatural ; it seemed as if the people 
had got something that they had long needed. Almost die 
entire population of the great port of Nagasaki (afterwards 
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to be the scene of the cruellest persecutions) became 
Chrisftian. 

By 1 581 the number of Christians was estimated at 
1 50,000, while there were 200 churches. 

In 1583 an embassy of four noblemen went to Rome to 
declare themselves the vassak of the Pope, How one 
wishes that those four had written an account of what they 
saw and how Rome struck them ! 

In Japan, schools, churches, congregations all seemed 
flourishing, and the great general Nobunaga was very 
favourable to Christianity. But the peaceful days of the 
Mission suddenly came to an end, for Nobunaga died, and 
his successor, Hideyoshi, was the stem opponent of 
Christianity, and at once issued edicts against the preaching 
of the missionaries. 

In considering this chapter of Japanese history we have 
to bear in mind what the Christianity of those days was. 
It was a very different thing to what is now preached by 
missionaries to Japan. It was the Christianity which had 
brought about the horrors of St. Bartholomew's Day, and 
had directed the cruelties of the Spanish Inquisition. Self- 
sacrificing and devoted as were the Jesuit Fathers who took 
their lives in their hands to come to such an unknown 
country as Japan, yet they made many grave mistakes. 
They allowed politics to mingle with their religious teach- 
ing, and were soon looked upon as being the emissaries of 
foreign powers who wished to enter Japan. One does not 
in the present day think of Portugal as a country given 
to the sending out of missionaries, so it is interesting to 
note that all Xavier's expenses in Japan were paid by the 
King of Portugal. The facts that the priests received 
supplies of money and owed allegiance to the Pope were 
enough to give great cause for suspicion, and unfortunately 
they quarrelled among themselves, Jesuits and Franciscans 
indulging in mutual vituperations. The Japanese must 
indeed have been puzzled by what they heard and saw, and 
the great wonder is that any of them became Christians. 
They not only saw the priests quarrelling, but they must 
soon have found out that the English, Dutch, and Spanish 
traders who came to tbetr ports all hated each other with a 
deadly hatred. 
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Under such unfavourable circumstances was Christianity 
presented to the Japanese, and yet when the persecutions 
began there were many who were willing to die for the 
Faith. 

Japan was in a very disturbed political state, civil war 
was raging, and at a great batde three Christian generals, 
men of renown, were killed. This was a blow to the 
Christian party, who were numeroiis, but wanted leaders, 
and it soon became clear that evil days were in store. 

Among the thousands of travellers who now visit Japan 
there are few who do not pay a visit to the tombs of 
lyeyasu and his son lyemitsu at Nikko. In front of the 
actual graves (which are themselves very simple) are a 
series of temples, where the dead are worshipped. Seen 
to great advantage among a setting of high cryptomeria 
trees, the gilding and red lacquer and fine carving are of such 
magnificence that a Japanese proverb says that he who has 
not seen Nikko does not know the meaning of the word 
" splendour." The avenues of tall trees, the rushing river 
and the numberless streams which come tumbling down 
the sides of the mountains, all form such a scene of beauty 
and peace that it is difficult to realise that the two men who 
lie buried here took an active part in a reign of bloodshed 
and terror. 

Yet so it was. lyeyasu determined to exterminate the 
Christians, and after 1596, when six Franciscans, three 
Jesuits, and seventeen Japanese converts were put to death, 
every year saw fresh enactments and more terrible forms 
of punishment brought to bear on the followers of the 
despised Faith. 

Fire, the sword, torture, crucifixion, the ** fosse " — a 
torment so ghastly that historians shrink from describing 
it — these were all used to force the Christians to renounce 
their God. In each case the victim had but to oflFer incense 
to the gods and abjure Christ in order to go free. What a 
temptation ! Yet thousands were able to turn their backs 
on all they held dear and accept death rather than deny 
their faith. Even those who did not believe the doctrine 
were sometimes moved by what they witnessed. We read 
of a governor who "begs to be allowed to retire from office, 
as the constant scenes of suffering were affecting his health." 
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In the time of lyemitsu a new way of testing the faith 
of the people was invented in Nagasaki. This was the 
famous '* fumi ita," or trampling on the cross. 

Nagasaki was divided into districts, and officials 
were appointed whose duty it was to go into each house 
bearing with them a smsdl bronze tablet on which was 
represented a cross. This was placed on the floor, and 
every member of the household was required to signify 
their contempt for Christianity by trampling on it Even 
the babes had to be held on it by the parents. 

What a scene it must have been, and what distress and 
anguish if one of the household, refusing to trample on 
the crucifix, was led out of the house to return no more. 

Reading the awful particulars of the persecution we are, 
perhaps, inclined to condemn the Japanese as a cruel 
people, but before doing so it is only fair to examine the 
condition of other parts of the world at that time. It 
would seem as though a wave of cruelty were passing over 
the whole world. 

Philip was reigning in Spain. " Italy and Spain lay 
hushed beneath the terror of the Inquisition, while Flanders 
was being purged of heresy by the stake and the sword." 
In England the temper of the Puritans seems to have been 
little better : their hatred of the papacy and of Spain drove 
them to wild excesses. 

" The Puritanism of the sea-dogs went hand in hand with their 
love of adventure. To break through the catholic monopoly of 
the New World, to kill Spaniards, to sell negroes, to sack gold 
ships, were in these men's minds a seemly work for the ' elect of 
God.' " 

The persecution of the Japanese Christians came to an 
end with the siege of Shimabara in 1637. 

Tens of thousands of Christians joined in a political 
rising, and took refuge at Shimabara, where a siege of two 
months was ended by a terrible massacre, which practically 
brought Christianity to an end, as every professing 
Christian had been slain. 

Were the labours of the early missionaries, then, all in 
vain ? Was nothing left of the faith which had been so 
earnestly preached and so eagerly received ? 
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When Japan was opened up at the beginning of the 
present Emperor's reign, it was found that there was still 
at Nagasaki a considerable number of people who called 
themselves Christians. The Japanese Government, on 
hearing of this, so far retained their dread of Christianity 
that they sent a vessel for the express purpose of collecting 
these Christians and taking them away. A Japanese 
gentleman, who as a very young man had been on this 
vessel, gave me an interesting account of the scene which 
occurred when the Christian families were led on board 
** amid much weeping." They were placed in groups in 
different parts of the country and given food supplies by 
Government till they could earn their own living in their 
new homes. 

I asked him if they made any converts from among the 
people around them, but he was very positive that they 
never spoke of their faith to others. And this seems 
probable, for though they had preserved a sort of rite of 
baptism and a few books, they had really no knowledge of 
Christianity to impart, merely a vague oral tradition. 

Among the wilderness of pictures in the Brera Gallery 
at Milan, there is a gruesome little Italian painting which 
represents the 17th-century idea of the persecutions in 
Japan. The Japanese, as huge fierce-looking men, are 
nailing the Mission fathers upon long rows of crosses. 
Looking at it we can realise what an unknown country Japan 
was in those days, and our admiration for the devotion of 
the Roman priests who went forth to convert it makes 
us regret all the more that it was their love of political 
intrigue which gave rise to the terrible persecution that 
exterminated the early Christianity of Japan. 

S. Ballard. 
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they were able to evoke. Mr. E. B. Sargant's letter to 
the Times of April 23, 1903, opened up possibilities of 
wide development. His enthusiasm has carried all before 
it, and his proposal for the establishment of a *' new Win- 
chester" in the Transvaal is no longer to be considered 
Utopian, for Dr. Burge, the headmaster of Winchester, is 
actually going out to South Africa at Christmas to study 
on the spot the practicabilities of the scheme. 

That a task of great difficulty lies before him, there can 
be no doubt. The late Cecil Rhodes used to say : "It takes 
a man five years to see South Africa, ten years to love it, 
and fifteen years to know it" We at home have hardly yet 
begun to realise the enormous difficulties and complications 
— due, if to nothing else, to the vast area of the country— 
which lie in the path of anyone who would deal with 
South African problems, and above all with the problems 
that cluster round the educational question ; and especially 
when looked at from the Church point of view. It must 
be remembered that the Church community in South 
Africa is one of many religious bodies, and in proportion 
to the whole population it stands in a small minority. 
Though many of the most prominent citizens are members 
of the Church of England, there are many more not 
Churchmen, who may claim equally to represent the 
wealth, the intellect, and the patriotism of the country. 
The Church starts with no handicap in her favour : she has 
to stand or fall by her own merits, and to meet the 'out- 
spoken criticism of hard-headed practical business mai, 
who are not slow to express disapproval of shortcomii^. 
and look for some tangible result for any help they may 
give. Hence, amid the conflicting claims of various 
denominations for support, the needs of the Church are 
often apt to be overlooked, because there is, as a rule, 
nothing exciting and no advertisement about her work; 
she pursues her own way quietly without appeal to men's 
passions or emotions ; and yet, being practically without 
endowment, she has to depend on voluntary offerings — 
either from home or locally — for her support The result 
is that her clergy — even more than is the case in England 
— are underpaid, their stipends in many parts of South 
Africa are less than may be earned by a respectable butler. 
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and it is quite impossible for them to help their schools 
from private resources. Moreover, the Governments of 
the various colonies are extremely chary of giving support 
to denominational education except under such conditions 
as to render the receipt of it very difficult from the Church 
point of view. For the Church of England cares perhaps 
more than any other body — with the exception of the 
Roman Catholics — for definite religious teaching in her 
schools. Claimants for State aid are many and various ; 
not only is there the large and influential Dutch element, 
hostile both theologically and politically to what Church- 
men consider sound teaching, but there are also Wesleyans, 
Presbjrterians, and Roman Catholics ; and behind all, the 
vast and ever-increasing native population, which, unless 
educated and Christianised, cannot fail to be a profound 
source of danger to the community in the near future. 

Beside all this, the relations of primary to secondary, 
and secondary to university education, are at present still 
inchoate. The whole country is passing through a mighty 
upheaval, and the birth throes of a great world-state are 
shaking society to its depths. While education among 
many other questions is still unsettled, still in process of 
development, it would be useless to attempt a description of 
its position in detail : all that can be hoped in the present 
paper is to set before the readers of The East and the West 
a general view of the Church's position so far as education 
is concerned in South Africa, what is being attempted, and 
how we at home may help. That there is urgent need of 
help is evident enough : the difficulty is to make our help 
efficacious. 

Let us then at once limit the scope of our enquiry. 
The systems of education in Cape Colony, Natal, Rhodesia, 
and the two new territories of the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony, are practically independent But at a 
conference of educational authorities held at Bloemfontein 
during the week ending January 24, 1903, Dr. Muir, C.B., 
Superintendent-General of Education for Cape Colony, 
being in the chair, all delegates spoke strongly of the 
readiness of their respective Governments to do all in their 
power to further the progress of education on sound lines 
in the country ; and from this it may be confidently hoped 

E E 
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and expected that all political parties in all the colonies are 
ripe for loyal co-operation and for the adoption of a uniform 
system of education, when the day of federation shall 
come. This is an important result from our point of view : 
for the attitude of the Church in South Africa has been one 
of reserve, if not of suspicion, with regard to the aid of the 
State: This has probably been due to the feeling that 
State-aided education, at all events in secondary schools, is 
on un^tisfactory lines both as to the standard required and 
as to" its religious teaching. If the Church can work loyally 
and heartily with the State, and the State with the Church, 
it will be a great point gained, and that is an object which 
all well-wishers to South Africa should earnestly set before 
themselves. 

With that premise, let us put on one side the consideration 
of elementary and university education,^ and confine our- 
selves to what the Church is attempting to do in secondary 
schools. 

There are already in existence — ^to speak of no others — 
three great Church schools for boys in the old colonies, viz. 
the diocesan college school of Rondebosch near Capetown, 
St. Andrew's college school, Grahamstown, and the diocesan 
college (Michaelhouse) at Balgowan in Natal. For girls 
there are St Cyprian's at Capetown, St Anne's at Pieter- 
maritzburg, St: John's at Durban, St Michael's at Kimber- 
ley, and the diocesan school at Grahamstown. 

These schools — ^at any rate the boys* schools— draw 
their pupils almost exclusively from the English portion of 
the community, and are not merely local institutions. Their 
boarders come from all parts of South Africa, and in due 
•course go forth to the most varied occupations, carrying with 
them all over the country the traditions and tone and char- 
acteristics of the English Public School, the joyousness of 

> The Church does not seem able to bring much influence to bear upon 
Primary schools, except indirectly through teachers from the Training College 
at Grahamstown mentioned above. Primary schools if State-aided mast be 
entirely undenominational Work among the NaHvts is largely hampered 
for want of funds ; for although the State offers aid here too on Uie £ for / 
principle, i.e, supplying grants equal to the sum raised locally for education, it 
is often on such stringent terms as to be unacceptable. But the whole subject 
of mission schools would require a paper to itsel£ As to the fuU development 
of Higher Education^ it must be remembered that the University of the Cape 
is at present only an examining body and undertakes no teaching whatever. 
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life, the love of sport, and above all that intense desire to 
see fair play and to " run straight/' which is so ingrained a 
feature in the English character, and to which England 
owes so much. It is questionable whether other schools 
not run on the "English " lines can boast results so satis- 
factory and so valuable to the community at large. ^ 

In the two new colonies the Church's work is yet to be 
done ; everyone has of course read or heard of the great 
scheme of Mr. Sargant, the Superintendent-General of 
Education for the Transvaal and Orange River colonies, to 
which allusion has already been made. His proposal 
involves an undenominational teaching centre with hostels to 
receive pupils from the various denominations, and, if it be 
carried out, it is obvious that we of the Church of England 
at home must not be backward in helping to establish 
Church hostels for our own boys and girls under satisfactory 
conditions. Such conditions must of course involve guar- 
antees oi permanence and security against aliencUian. So 
much for the new colonies and the future. 

But the first and most pressing need is to help those 
Church institutions in the old colonies, already named, 
which ought not to appeal to us in vain. To take them in 
detail: — 

(i) Randebosck. — Here the diocese of Capetown pos- 
sesses a '' College " for higher education, affiliated to the 
University of the Cape, receiving aid from the Government 
towards the salaries of some of its professors. But it 
meets with keen competition from the neighbouring Dutch 
(undenominational) college at Stellenbcsch, and the South 
African College, also undenominational, both of which 
receive very much larger grants in aid from the Cape 
Government, and are in a more prosperous condition. 
. Under the same principal, the Rev. W. Owen Jenkins, is 
the diocesan School, which, being denominational, receives 

* Readers at home hardly realise the vastness of the issues at stake. In 
these schools are trained the pick of the future manhood of South Africa. Thence 
proceed not only the farmers, the men of business and commerce, and that 
bourgeois middle class which is the backbone of every prosperous community, 
but also, in increasing ratio, its police officers and magistrates, its leaders in 
science and art, its teachers and its clergy. The value of sound training and 
wholesome surroundings to these young mmds in process of formation cannot 
be over-estimated. 

EB 3 
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no help from the Government at all ; and besides this, there 
is also a preparatory school Notwithstanding its want of 
endowment, the school is in a flourishing condition in 
respect of numbers, which have been increasing and are 
now outgrowing its capacity. The authorities of the college 
and school are endeavouring to raise a sum of ;^5o,ooo in 
order to put the finances on a sound footing and to provide 
means for the expansion and consolidation of the work 
already in hand. The plan has been to find one thousand 
"Old Diocesans " in South Africa who will each guarantee 
jC2$ ; this should raise ;^2 5,000. Of the remaining 
;^2 5,000 it is hoped that friends in England may be found 
willing to contribute a substantial proportion. It should be 
mentioned that benefactors of the college and school both 
in Capetown and elsewhere have already been very gene- 
rous. It is only fair that we should try to do something to 
help those who are endeavouring to help themselves. On 
this subject the Archbishop of Capetown writes : — 

" What we need above all there " (i.e. at Rondebosch) " is the 
extension of buildings and apparatus, especially scientific apparatus, 
to give us the chance of competing with the South African Col- 
lege in Capetown, and the Victoria College at Stellenbosch, which, 
because they are undenominational institutions, get very large 
building subsidies from Government, and loans for building at a 
very low rate of interest, while we, because we are a Church 
college, have to provide all our funds for building^s ourselves. 
Moreover we are not a rich community, and find such heavy 
demands quite beyond our powers." 

(2) 5/. Andrew's College^ Grahamstown. — ^The Bishop 
of the diocese writes at length of the serious financial 
position of the diocesan college, enclosing letters also 
from Chancellor Espin, late principal, and the present 
principal. Dr. McGowan. The last-named summarises their 
needs under three heads : {a) Funds for endoivment, to pay 
off existing debt, interest on which swallows up most of 
their revenue, and prevents the possibility of adequately 
remunerating masters. The result of the present low 
salaries is that the staff is frequently changing, and it is 
impossible under these conditions to maintain continuity of 
"eaching, so essential to the welfare of every school. A 
rge sum of money is much needed for this purpose, say 
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jCio.coo. (6) Preparatory school. — Dr. McGowan pleads 
earnestly for a grant of some ;^5,ooo to assist in developing 
a good preparatory school in connection with St. Andrew's 
College. The colonial boy, he says, though in practical 
matters often far ahead of the boy at home, is in book- 
learning generally far inferior to him. He instances the 
case of a boy of eighteen who some months back wished 
to enter the school, and had not yet passed the fourth 
standard! In fact, as he says, boys of seventeen and 
eighteen are frequently — so far as books are concerned — 
not up to the standard of boys of thirteen and fourteen at 
home ; and so he writes : — 

** A few preparatory schools on the home but sh'ghtly more 
^ modem ' lines are urgently needed in South Africa ; and if the 
Church at home is really anxious to help the Church of this 
province to turn out future rulers of this country who shall be 
Christian gentlemen, she cannot do better than assist St. Andrew's 
College, Grahamstown, to develop both the junior and preparatory 
departments of the school." 

{c) A new chapel. — The present chapel was built for 
only 1 50 boys ; accommodation is now needed for 200 
boarders, besides day boys and the junior school, and there 
is prospect of the numbers increasing still further. A new 
chapel. Dr. McGowan thinks, is absolutely essential to the 
well-being of the school. Old Andreans talk of making 
their War Memorial take that shape ; but times are bad, 
and contributions do not flow in. He asks for the grant of 
a lump sum to start them, say ;^5,ooo. 

The Bishop of Grahamstown concludes his letter in 
these words : — 

"In conclusion, I wish to say how grateful we are to the 
Church at home for the keen and sympathetic interest taken in 
our work here. We have, I believe, almost unique opportunities 
if only we can embrace them. The difficulty is that we have 
neither the men nor the money, which are absolutely necessary ; 
if we miss the opportunities now offered us we are never likely to 
have them again, and so it becomes all the more important that 
help from home should not be long delayed." 

(3) Mtchculhouse, Natal. — The Bishop of Natal writes 
of Michaelhouse, Balgowan, his diocesan school for boys. 
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that ;^io,ocx) IS urgently needed for repayment of loatis 
already incurred for existing (completed) buildings, &c, at 
the school ; and another ;^ 10,000 for additional buildings 
required at once for additional accommodation ; and another 
;^ 10,000 for preparatory schools for boys in Maritzbuig. 
He writes of Michaelhouse : — 

'' There is a great future before the school if we could seize the 
present opportunity ; but all profits, instead of being spent on 
augmentation of masters* stipends, building of masters' houses^ 
improvement of equipment of school, are consumed in payment of 
Interest on money borrowed for payment of last portions of 
buildings already complete." 

To turn to girls' schools : — 

(4) The Bishop of Grahamstown pleads for a g^nt of 
jCs^ooo for the diocesan girls' school at Grahamstown. In 
support of this Chancellor Espin, who, it may be mentioned^ 
as Principal of St Andrew's for twenty years, 1 882-1902, 
raised more than ;^20,ooo for the work of education in the 
diocese, writes : — 

"The boarding department is almost full, and the school has, 
I think, good promise of success, if we can manage to raise a sum 
such as would enable us to make necessary improvements. But I 
do not hesitate to say that our position is seriously imperilled 
owing to our being quite unable to provide the accommodation 
which is nowadays expected to be found in every properly equipped 
school." 

(5) The Bishop of Natal asks for ;^5,ooo towards new 
buildings imperatively needed for St Anne's, his diocesan 
school for girls, at Maritzburg ; also 

(6) for ;^i,ooo for the St John's high school forgirlsat 
Durban. 

(7) The Bishop of Bloemfontein mentions St Michael's 
high school for girls at Kimberley as specially deserving of 
help. He, as well as the Bishop of Grahamstown, asks for 
more organisation in the registration of Church of England 
teachers who would be willing to go out to South Africa. 

Here, then, is a sum of some ;^8o,ooo definitely asked for 
specific purposes in the dioceses of Capetown, Grahams- 
town, and Natal alone. The need is urgent, and the 
Church in South Africa is doing what she can, but is 
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unable to cope with her necessities single-handed Is not 
thi3 the opportunity of the Mother Church at home ? Is 
it not our duty to help ? The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with characteristic promptitude and far-sightedness, has 
already taken the matter in hand, as the subjoined extract 
from the Minutes of the Standing Committee of S.P.G. 
show : — 

" At a meeting of the Standing Committee of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, July 2, 1903, his 
Grace the President of the Society brought forward the question 
of the Society's action in relation to religious education in South 
Africa, and the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

^'Having heard the statement made by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Standing Committee, without committing itself to 
the details of what may hereafter be possible, welcomes the idea 
of raising a Central Fund, initiated by substantial grants from 
S.P.G. and S.P.C.K., to be administered for the promotion of 
religious education in. South Africa, by a Council or Committee in 
England representative of S.P.G., of S.P.C.K., and of subscribers 
to the fund, with the aid of members specially representing 
educational interests and authority, such administration being 
carried on in co-operation with the authorities of the Church in 
South Africa,' " 

It is to be hoped that S.P.C.K. will be no less ready to 
welcome the Primate's proposal, and that the two societies 
who have already done so much for the spiritual advance- 
ment of South Africa may be found this autumn co-operat- 
ing in the great work of religious education by taking the 
lead in a wide national movement to help the Church in 
South Africa to help itself. 

But above all things it is advisable that we in England 
should remember that the mere sending of money will not 
be sufficient : we need living agents and personal interest 

(i) The attempts already made by the Church in Cape 
Colony and Natal to promote the cause of education on 
what she considers right lines, are in urgent peril of failure 
for lack of funds. 

(2) If this danger can be surmounted, and existing 
institutions put on a sound footing financially, the Church 
will not only be able to hold her own, but will take the lead 
and set a high standard of education for the whole province, 
far higher indeed than could possibly be the case without her 
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help, because she looks not only to routine teaching, but to 
the formation of character through the influence of religion. 

(3) The possibilities of development in the Transvaal 
and Orange River colonies, where education is in process 
of organisation, are incalculable. Here, too, unless the 
Church is ready to seize the opportunities offered to her, 
the loss will be irretrievable ; and large funds are essential 
to enable her to do this. 

{4) All this points to the necessity of a great effort and 
wide organisation at once. That the leaders of the Church 
are alive to their responsibilities is evident from the action 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Will the Church of England at large follow his lead ? 

In conclusion, the aim and object of this paper may 
well be summarised by quoting the gist, not the exact words, 
of the report of its sub-committee sent January 14, 1902, to 
the South African Education Committee, as follows : — 

*' In answer to the question. What should be the general 
line of policy to be pressed on the Church both at home 
and in South Africa in the matter of education ? we should 
say : ( I ) Act independently of the Government but in loyal 
co-operation with them on the lines (as to efficiency, &c.) 
which they lay down.^ Aim at concentration of the very 
best possible teaching. Put existing (Church) schools for 
both boys and girls on a sound footing financially. Let 
them be of the highest efficiency and attractiveness in every 
respect If this can be done there will be no question of 
their succeeding, and in due course spreading. 

" (2) Training colleges for teachers, both primary and 
secondary, on Church lines, should be established. It 
seems that we cannot exaggerate the importance of this for 

^ It must be remembered that the Govenmients of the various States in South 
Africa, and particularly in Capetown and the New Colonies, have a most diffi- 
cult problem to deal with in the matter of education, complicated, as has 
been already suggested, by numberless cross lines of creed, colour, nationality, 
and caste. It may be that we of the Church have not made sufficient allowance 
for these difficulties. We have been impatient and have expected too much. But 
surely it is our duty to support those in authority, and co-operate with them 
as for as possible in their honest endeavour to put education on a sound footing. 
We on our side must be prepared to put up with some drawbacks. We shoold 
loyally join hands with them, provided we can, by spending our money in con- 
nection with Government schools, secure a Religious basis for Education, and 
the right (in hostels, &c) to give Church teaching. 
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the right development of education on true lines in the 
future. Some teachers need by no means always be 
intended for Church schools ; on the contrary, they should 
go anywhere as opportunity offers or high salaries attract 
But if their training has been of the very best on right 
lines, their influence in all directions will be incalculable ; 
for it is false economy to devote vast efforts towards insur- 
ing stray half-hours to be given by a board's leave to so-called 
religious instruction : what we need is to make Religion the 
substratum of all education, and that cannot be done with- 
out securing religious teachers, men and women with the 
highest ideals combined with enthusiasm for their profession ; 
and that we shall not get without due, methodical, and 
costly, preparatory training. Therefore we must be pre- 
pared to face a very large outlay, and to ask for hundreds 
of thousands rather than thousands. 

" (3) The crying need at home is rational education for 
children who have passed the requisite standards and are 
turned adrift from the elementary schools at the age of 
thirteen or thereabouts. This can only be insured by 
their belonging to some such community as the Church, which 
will care for them and continue to watch over their welfare.'' 
The State cannot possibly undertake this work : this fact 
should never be lost sight of in trying to shape the policy 
to be followed in South Africa in matters of education. 

This report was submitted more than eighteen months 
ago, and many things have happened since then. But its 
general principles still hold good. 

In 1904 a " Mission of Help " on a large scale is to be 
sent out by the Church at home to the Church in South 
Africa. Is it too much to hope that the many able men 
taking part in it will study the question on the spot and 
endeavour to understand the complexities, the needs, and 
the opportunities of Education in South Africa ? 

Stuart A. Donaldson. 

[Note. — We hope to insert a further article dealing 
with Education in South Africa in our next issue. — Ed.] 
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THE ANGUCAN CHURCH IN THE SOUTH 

PACIFIC 



The present seems to be a fitting occasion to present our 
readers with a general view of the position of the Anglican 
Church in the South Pacific, under two heads. 

I. The Melanesian Mission. 2. Polynesia. The new 
Melanesian steamer opens up such a vista of work that an 
extended view of the situation is very much in place. 

I. The Melanesian Mission. — More than fifty years have 
passed since the elder Selwyn began his labours among the 
Islands. The change that has passed over the scene is so 
great that it requires much imagination to realise it It is 
symbolised by the difference between the first 2 -ton Mission 
vessel and the new Southern Cross, which is an ocean steamer 
with all modem appliances, and even its chapel. It is 
typical indeed of the change that has passed over all the 
world in every department There are virtually no 
unknown lands ; work of all kinds is done at an enormously 
increased pace ; we think in continents and by races ; bold 
spirits attempt to solve questions which embrace the entire 
world, and propose to do it without delay. Never was there 
a time when alertness was more needed, were it only to 
secure spheres of influence within which to work. Nor are 
we to be dismayed. The thoughtful must be more faithful 
as well, and more hopeful. Since we can see and hear 
much further by the aid of science than we used to, so the 
spirit of man attempts work on a progressively greater 
scale, and no world problem daunts him simply because it 
is vast in conception. Surely the man of God, least of all, 
should be discouraged. Prophets, psalmists, apostles, under 
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Gcxl, have accustomed us to think of nothing less than the 
world as our sphere of influence, whereat we have been - 
derided for centuries. But at length we are to have our peace- 
ful revenge. The prayers and aspirations of Christians are 
to be matched by the Trusts and Combines of business and 
the schemes of politicians. There is of course the other 
side as well. Work that is deep and sure takes time. Force 
nuiy dream of rapid conquest, but influence needs to walk 
rather than to run. The power of the Holy Ghost has no 
limit, but at present at least, and probably always, human 
character grows slowly. Mission workers can never forget 
this ; but at the same time the spirit that is in the world of 
action to-day must be found in the Church of God as well, ' 
more full of intensity than ever, and ready to buy up the 
opportunity. 

When we turn to the Melanesian Mission we shall do 
well to put side by side the position of the elder Selwyn and 
of the present Bishop. The first was a discoverer of new 
lands almost His first object was to find out what islands 
were untouched by Missions. There was so much unoccu- 
pied territory that his noble spirit spumed the idea of 
entering upon the labours of any other Christians, and so 
the present area of the Melanesian Mission was fixed. He 
was unfettered in his plans, and he adopted the method^ 
that seemed to him to be the most sure, though at the same 
tinie the most slow : that is, he waited till he could obtain a 
scholar in any place whom he could train. If no such lad 
came forward he passed on to try his fortune in another 
island or village. 1 1 was a noble ideal to try to make the 
natives the apostles of their people from the very first, and 
the results have been most instructive to the entire Christian 
world. Nowhere else, I think, has such a scheme been 
attempted, coupled with the desire not to impose upon these 
native races the undue influence exerted by the constant 
presence of a white man among them. 

Meanwhile much had been happening among other 
Missions. They had adopted the usual methods ; that is, 
they pressed everywhere, the personal influence of earnest 
missionaries of the white race was exerted among simple 
races, and always in evidence. Nor was the result uncertain. 
Superior intelligence, greater force of character, civilisation. 
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these are immensely strong weapons in the hands of men 
and women who come in the name and in the power of 
God to convert a barbarous race. All the world over there 
has never been a long resistance to the Christian worker 
among races with no written language, and with a nebulous 
faith which has no clear dogmatic definitions of faith. 
Fiji, full as it was of cannibalism, capitulated before the 
devoted work of the Wesleyans. That g^up is but an 
instance, though a splendid one, of what has happened 
throughout the South Seas. At this moment I am not 
aware of any islands in the South Pacific that have not 
been occupied by some Christian body with success, 
except within the area of the Melanesian Mission. It is 
this fact which has to be faced by the present Bishop of 
Melanesia. Yet the understanding fostered by Bishop 
George Selwyn in the early days was upheld, namely, that 
Christian bodies should not intrude upon the spheres of 
each other in the South Seas. No document, I believe, 
was ever drawn up to this effect, though the Synod of the 
Presbyterian New Hebrides Mission has from time to time 
admitted the existence of such an understanding. But the 
spirit of such a suggestion was adopted by English 
Missions. No compact has ever been made, nor can ever 
be made, we suppose, with Roman Missions. As time passed 
the slower methods of the Melanesian Mission came to be 
contrasted with the quicker results of the other Missions, but 
no attempt was made to intrude upon the sphere of the 
Anglican Church, although several Missions would otherwise 
no doubt have made an advance into our territory. Bishop 
John Selwyn told me, indeed, that Dr. George Brown, the 
well-known Wesleyan Missionary, came to him once and 
asked him how far the Melanesian Mission would have 
reached in a hundred years. The Bishop said ; " Give me 
the Solomons as the limit of my sphere." " Very well," 
said Dr. Brown, "then we will enter New Britain." I 
desire to emphasize this fact, because it is important to 
point out that owing to the slow (but altogether admirable 
and wise) methods of the Melanesian Mission, the 
unwritten compact in the South Seas has been a boon to 
the Anglican Church more than to any other Christian 
Mission. But the fact remains that we must look within 
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our own sphere if in the South Seas we desire to find 
large and populous islands untouched as yet by Christian 
influences. The moment has come when an endeavour 
can be made to cover all the ground. A young and 
vigorous bishop has been enabled to collect ;^2 2,000 for 
the new steamer, and in a very few years we believe that 
the whole area of the Mission will be covered. All the 
circumstances are favourable. The Commissioner in the 
Solomons is friendly. By his orders no Mission is to be 
disturbed in its work by another when it has made an 
effective occupation ; and the traders are improving as a 
class, and are no longer natural enemies. There are four 
unoccupied islands which must be effectively entered in the 
next few years. 

The unwritten compact, however, of which I have 
spoken, has not been altogether kept. The Wesleyans 
have entered New Georgia, which would have made a fifth 
group for us to have entered. It was virgin soil for the 
Christian missionary, and it is impossible not to allow weight 
to what has been, I suppose, the Wesleyan plea for stepping 
in, namely, that since fifty years had passed without Mission 
work among head-hunters of the worst type, the Church 
of England could not complain if another body now 
attempted to do the work. At the southern end of the 
Melanesian area a Presbyterian minister intruded himself 
a short time ago into an island in which there are a great 
many of our schools, but his conduct was not approved by 
the Mission to which he belongs, and I believe he has 
withdrawn himself from our sphere. I have not hesitated 
to dwell upon these details, because it is well that we 
should know that the compact of non-interference has been 
a substantial boon to the Church of England in Melanesia. 
At the same time, just so much infringement has been 
made upon our boundaries as constitutes a salutary warning 
to us to quicken our pace, even if we have to modify our 
methods. I have no doubt whatever that were the 
Selwyns and Patteson alive to-day they would show their 
statesmanship by adapting themselves to the changed 
conditions. It is no real loyalty to those great men to 
keep blindly to their methods in times which have changed 
so completely as ours have since they planned the 
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know it not as a rule, except in the case of a few men of 
science. One group, that of Santa Cruz, is even yet 
hardly touched by any one, except by the Mission. Of 
course, the officers of our Navy know our Mission, and 
respect it But it is worth remembering that for the most 
part those who write books of travel or South Sea stories 
hardly ever refer to the islands under our own special 
control. These facts will enable persons to realise how 
very small has been the effect, in one sense, of the Mela- 
nesian Mission upon the South Pacific. In point of 
numbers one hardly likes to refer to the subject We are 
practically out of sight ; nor have- we been able fully to cope 
so far widi the comparatively small area in our charge. The 
spiritual effect of our work has been great, and the story is 
world famous, but we are numerically an almost n^ligible 
quantity. I have made these observations designedly ; for 
I wish to impress upon my readers the fact that it does not 
become us to boast of the extent of our work in these 
regions. Our traditions are noble — none more so in any 
part of the world ; but we have not nearly covered our own 
special area yet, whilst almost every other English Mission 
has at least covered its ground. 

Our own work in Polynesia (that is, in the more 
eastern regions of the South Pacific, which are inhabited 
by a different race) has been up to about a year ago confined 
to work among the white members of the Church in Fiji, 
among the black labourers on the sugar plantations in Fiji 
(who are not Fijians), and quite recently among the Indian 
coolies in Fiji. We have had no chaplains in the other 
groups, and we have to travel to lat. 22° north, to Hawaii, 
before we reach an Anglican Diocese. A bishop of the 
Church had for many years been resident in Honolulu till 
of late, when that group of islands was annexed by the 
United States. In consequence of this action the work of 
the Church has been handed over to the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States, which has sent a 
Bishop to Honolulu, under whom the work progresses 
nobly. In regard to endowments, we have land in Fiji 
bequeathed to the Anglican Church by the late Mr. 
Campbell for the endowment of a bishopric ; but the 
property is not yet, I believe, of any value. Excluding 
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Hawaii, then, it will be seen that the extent of our work 
has been the support of two chaplains in the Fijian group, 
and quite recently of a clergyman to work among the 
coolies from India. The islanders in these regions have 
been made Christians by the instrumentality chiefly of the 
missionaries of the London Missionary Society and of the 
Wesleyans ; and now in many places the Roman Catholics 
have stepped in. To a large extent their labour has 
consisted, as in so many other regions, of work among 
those who have already been converted to Christianity by 
some other body. 

I now enter upon difficult ground, and for that 
reason and because the subject is under consideration, 
I will, so far as it is possible, mention no names, and I 
shall not adopt a dogmatic attitude. Of late a Mission of 
the Church has been opened in Tonga, but it is as yet in 
some sense the work of an individual, and has not been 
recognised by the New Zealand Bench of Bishops nor by 
the General Synod of that province, although the question 
is now within their jurisdiction, inasmuch as the Bishop of 
London has made over his rights to the General Synod of 
New Zealand. Of late the Bishops of the province, 
finding themselves in a difficult position, resolved to refer 
the question of recent work of the Anglican Church in 
Tonga to the authorities in England. What is the 
difficulty ? There are no heathen in Tonga or in any of 
the group. They have all long ago been converted by 
missionaries other than our own. Among these Christians 
the Roman Catholics have prosecuted a vigorous propa- 
ganda for many years, and with success. The claim has 
now been made that the Anglican Church has been invited 
into the group by certain Christians of another fold. Is it 
for us to accept the invitation ? What is the invitation 
worth ? Are we to copy the example of the Roman 
Catholics ? These are some of the questions which have 
to be answered. Nor is it possible to ignore such facts as 
have been already emphasised in the first part of this 
article. Is it not true that we are a very small part of 
South Sea Missions ? Is it not the fact that the founder of 
our Missions in these regions inaugurated a very courteous 
and noble attitude towards his fellow Christians ? Have we 
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not ourselves been the chief gainers by this policy, since 
confessedly the area of our own Mission is still the least 
covered of any by Christian work ? Those who have to 
settle this question will have to consider whether it is not 
incumbent upon the Church which bred the Selwyns and 
Patteson to cover its own area first before it attempts to 
enter upon work among those who are already Christians. 
If there are men to spare in the South Seas for real 
evangelistic work, ought they not eagerly to enter upon 
those unoccupied fields over which the Bishop of Melanesia 
still mourns, and which are untouched by any other Mission ? 

On the other hand, the question may well be asked : 
** How long is the unwritten compact or tradition of the 
Selwyn days to last ? '' A reasonable answer, at all events, 
would be : " Until each Mission has really coped with the 
area under its special jurisdiction and covered its own 
ground." Such an answer would not preclude the entry of 
the L.M.S. and the Wesleyan Missions into Melanesia; 
but it would prevent us from entering any other sphere for 
at least ten years. 

The day will come, of course, when old compacts will 
lose their force. Christian natives will be able to choose 
their form of faith — and the English Church will not be 
the loser, we believe. The question is: Considering the 
present state of the Melanesian Mission, has that time 
quite come yet ? Do we in Melanesia invite the same 
action in our region, especially in our untouched islands, 
as some propose to take among Christians of another body 
in Tonga, although our own special area needs still a 
doubled staff at least? Here we pause. We have no 
right to give a judgment. Is there, however, any unex- 
ceptionable step which might at once be taken by the 
Anglican Church in these Polynesian groups? It is 
obvious that we have our Churchpeople among the white 
population scattered among these islands. Without ques- 
tion, it is the duty of the Church to see that they receive 
the regular ministrations of their Church. They ought to 
have had them already. One chaplain at least should be 
appointed, and without delay, for such a purpose. If one 
be not sufficient, let a second be sent, and let all such 
clergy be under the superintendence of a Bishop in New 
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Zealand to whom such work would be congenial. It is 
perfectly certain that no Bishop of Melanesia can ever 
supervise Polynesia, but the time has not come yet, in my 
opinion, for the consecration of a Bishop for Polynesia. It 
is a day of small things for us at present in those regions, yet 
there may be effective episcopal supervision all through this 
group in the manner indicated in the person of one who is 
a broad-minded, generous statesman. There would, I ven- 
ture to think, be few difficulties in his path, and in time he 
would teach us our duty to our people, and yet enable us 
to display that courtesy to great Missions outside our own 
which is so much to be desired. It is the fact that the 
divisions among Christians are not so great a stumbling- 
block to natives as the discourteous spirit which sometimes 
exists. This is a real offence. We who are learning more 
and more to be respectful to the real belief of any man, 
however poor an affair that belief may be, ought surely 
to hold first and foremost a courteous and noble attitude to 
those of our own faith with whom we may have serious 
differences in doctrine and practice, but whose work for the 
common Lord has been noble and devoted. It can never 
be a bad thing for the Christianity of the South Pacific to 
foster the spirit with which of old such stout Churchmen as 
the Selwyns and Patteson did their splendid work. 

That there will be changes in the future is certain. 
Personally I hold firmly to the view that the Church of 
which we are members can never neglect any one of her 
members, and is bound to follow them and minister to 
them wherever they may wander. Never must we permit 
a taint of undenominationalism to affect our work, for the 
principle is abhorrent to us. But the point to be decided 
is in no sense that. No member of our Communion, I 
suppose, doubts the salvation of every humble Christian 
who has been converted by anyone whomsoever to a 
humble faith in the Redeemer. There are immense 
questions, of course, that lie beyond this first step, and it 
is then that grave differences arise. The importance of 
the old paths, the very stability of the Christianity of the 
future, the defence of the dual position as the only true 
safeguard of the Deposit — namely, the Bible and the 
Church, or the Church and the Bible — we may hold all 
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this with absolute fidelity, and yet we may lean, with 
loyalty to our principles, to the side of courtesy towards 
those who as evangelizers have done and are doing a 
great work in the world, a much greater work than many 
members of our Communion have realised. They set us 
an example of devotion which we may worthily follow, and 
the South Seas have been one of their greatest fields of 
labour. I trust that I have in no way infringed upon the 
position that I proposed to take at the beginning of this 
article, and that I have been respectful in dealing with a 
problem that is at the present time subjudice. 

H. H. Montgomery 

{Bishop). 
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THE TEACHING OF THE HIGHER CRITiaSM 
INCOMPATIBLE WITH MISSIONARY WORK. 



We have lately been told by one of the leaders of the 
critical school that " Modern criticism has won its war 
against the traditional theories. It only remains now to 
fix the amount of the indemnity." Into the accuracy of 
this over-confident assertion I do not propose at present 
to inquire. But it is so far satisfactory to have the fact 
recorded by one of the critical leaders that the tenets of 
his school are absolutely hostile to the ** traditional theories/' 
that is, to the beliefs of Christendom of all ages. Sup- 
posing, however, for the sake of argument that the above 
contention of the critic is correct, in what respects and to 
' what extent does the " indemnity " demanded affect the 
Missions of the Church? In other words, the Bible of 
the "traditional theories" being displaced as the standard 
of Christian beliefs, what is the standard in accordance 
with which missionary work is to be conducted under the 
critical rigime ? 

The methods of missionary work, as we all know, are 
various ; diverse, too, are the agencies representing mis- 
sionary societies ; but, however methods or agencies may 
differ, there has until recent times been no doubt as to 
the message, and as to the foundation of the message, 
which missionaries have to deliver amongst non-Christian 
nations. That message is the divine plan of salvation for 
sinful men, and it is contained in the divinely-inspired 
Word of God, which we call the Bible. Allowing for 
divergence of opinions on some points, " there is one 
thing on which they are united — they have a great book, 
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and they all believe in that book. Whatever differences 
there may be between one learned Christian pundit and 
another, or between one learned leader of Christianity and 
another, we find, at any rate, that there is a common basis 
here, and they are all ready to shelter themselves under 
the aegis of that sacred book." Such is the testimony of 
the Bishop of Ripon at the recent meeting of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and the report of that society 
sets forth that missionaries act as the most effective dis- 
tributors of the Bible, being everywhere " the warmest 
advocates of the Bible Society, and claiming it everywhere 
as their great, indispensable, inseparable friend and ally." 
For a century the Bible Society has been engaged in 
distributing copies of the Bible as the inspired Word 6{ 
God, and missionaries have aided in circulating i8o 
millions of the whole or portions of the sacred Scriptures 
as the basis of the message which they had to convey. 

In the Bible missionaries have found, and have rejoiced 
to proclaim, that '' divine unity of Scripture " which appealed 
so powerfully to, and which has been so marvellously de- 
picted by, the Christian Jew Dr. Adolph Saphir, and they 
have based their message on the revelation given by God 
from Genesis to the Apocalypse, a revelation given iroXu/i^s 
KoX 7oXurpdira>9, but at the same time having its '^ two main 
divisions connected as forming one great whole — God 
having spoken, spake." With the late lamented Bishop 
Westcott they have acted on the principle " It is not 
simply that the Author of the earlier revelation is affirmed 
to have been also the Author of the later (God who spake 
— spake, or God spake — and spake), but the earlier reve- 
lation is treated as the preparation for, the foundation of, 
the later (God having spoken — spake . . .)." 

But we have changed all that of recent years. A 
school of critics has arisen whose teaching radically alters 
the message which missionaries have to give, and compels 
them to consider whether, after the dissection and dis- 
memberment practised by such critics on the Word of 
God, they have, from the mutilated fragments left, any 
message at all to convey. Writing forty years ago, Dean 
Alford used words which then were prophetic, and which 
jiow only too truly represent facts. Commenting on the 
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vrords of our Lord Jesus Christ in the 5th chapter of 
St Matthew's Gospel, verse 18, Alford remarks: "It is 
important to observe in these days how the Lord here 
includes the Old Testament and all its unfolding of the 
divine purposes regarding Himself, in His teaching of the 
citizens of the kingdom of heaven. I say this because 
it is always in contempt and setting aside of the Old 
Testament that rationalism has begun. First its historical 
truth, then its theocratic dispensation, and the types and 
prophecies connected with it are swept away; so that 
Christ came to fulfil nothing, and became only a teacher 
or a martyr; and thus the way is paved for a similar 
rejection of the New Testament, beginning with the 
narratives of the birth and infancy as theocratic myths, 
advancing to the denial of His miracles, then attacking 
the truthfulness of His own sayings which are grounded 
on the Old Testament as a revelation from God, and so 
finally leaving us nothing in the Scriptures but, as a 
German writer of this school has expressed it, a mythology 
not so attractive as that of Greece." 

This is not the place in which to enter upon any 
lengthened discussion of so-called critical results, but it 
would be difficult to find words which more accurately 
<lescribe the state of matters which has arisen in accord- 
ance with critical teaching than those used by the late 
Dean Alford and quoted above. The Pentateucli, as the 
divinely-inspired work of Moses, has been swept away 
into the obscurity of a post-exilic production by unknown 
writers, the historical books are scoffed at, Jonah is an 
allegory, Daniel a Biblical romance, Esther an unhistorical 
record, Isaiah, as a prophetical book, not to be listened <o. 
Psalms absolutely non- Da vidic, Abraham and the patriarchs 
myths, the one God — Jehovah — an evolution from the 
idea of a tribal deity. And this tampering with the written 
Word of God in the Old Testament finds its natural out- 
come in depreciating the living Word of God in the New 
Testament ; a Kenosis theory is invented which does away 
with the testimony of our Lord to the Old Testament as 
the inspired Word of God, and finally the Divinity is 
unmistakably denied. 

What, then, is the missionary to do ? Is he to accept 
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this "rationalistic" theory of the contents of the Bible? 
Is he to preach this " mythology not so attractive as that 
of Greece " ? He went out to foreign lands, as did all his 
predecessors in the Mission-field, to tell non-Christians of the 
love of God to man which was manifested even after the fall 
had separated man from God, of the way in which this love 
of God showed itself all through the history of a chosen 
people from whom the Deliverer promised to Adam was 
to spring, of the manner in which this promise and all the 
prophecies in connection therewith were fulfilled in the 
incarnate Son of God, of the life, death, and resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, of the command which He gave to 
evangelize the world ; all written in the sacred books which 
Christendom of all ages has accepted as the inspired Word 
of God. If these writings are not what Christendom 
believed, if the Old Testament is not what the Lord Jesus 
Christ declared it to be, if the Lord Jesus Christ is not 
what He asserted Himself to be, what message has the 
missionary to deliver ? If he proceeds on the old "tradi- 
tional ** lines, which have held good for all centuries since 
the advent of our Lord, he has a message to give ; if he 
abandons those lines and follows critical theories, he is 
nothing but a " rationalistic " messenger, a proclaimer of a 
Gospel which is not the Gospel delivered once for all to 
the saints, and for which he is told to contend earnestly. 

We are often told that with reference to these critical 
theories we should maintain an open mind and not be hasty 
in rejecting them without enquiry. The advice is good as 
far as it goes. But the missionary who is sent out to gfive 
the message of the Bible cannot rest content with keeping 
his mind open ; he has to make up his mind, and to satisfy 
his conscience, as to whether he has that message to 
deliver or whether he has not. There is no via media in 
the case. If the Bible, as all Christendom has held, is true, 
both as to substance and to form, he will have no difficulty 
in giving his message ; if, on the other hand, the Bible is 
not true, as the critics allege, then the sooner he ceases 
giving a message which is false the better. During the 
process of maintaining an open mind on the subject he will 
discover that much of the critical theory in its inception 
was based on the hypothesis that writing was unknown in 
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the days of Moses, a supposition which has been absolutely 
exploded, and which is now judiciously passed over in 
silence. He will also find that another hypothesis was 
started as to the Mosaic code being in advance of the 
civilisation of the Israelites when they came out of Egypt, 
but the testimony of the monuments and the discovery, 
amongst other things, of the Code of Khammurabi have 
similarly disproved this supposition. He will further come 
upon declarations as to the non-historicity of Genesis, 
of Daniel, of Esther, of the Hittites, &c., declarations shown 
to be altogether unfounded. He will find a process of 
dissection applied to the various books, chapters, and even 
verses, of the Old Testament which proceeds entirely on 
hypothesis, and which, according to the testimony of many 
trustworthy scholsu's, is an unjustifiable method of pro- 
cedure. He will not fail to note innumerable instances of 
disagreement amongst critics themselves, while all, more 
or less, tend to agreement in getting rid of everything 
supernatural or miraculous in the sacred narrative. In 
short, he will have presented to him for consideration 
a vast amount of unproved and disproved hypothesis, but 
an amazingly small residuum of fact What, then, is the 
missionary to do ? Should he remain blind and deaf to the 
critical theories, passing them by as undeserving of notice ? 
By no means. Let him inquire carefully into them ; if he 
finds, as he will find, that the foundation on which he is to 
rest his changed belief in the Bible as the inspired Word 
of God is to consist of the theories and hypotheses of men, 
many of which have already been disproved, and none of 
which have been certainly established, he will hesitate to 
accept a basis so unstable for taking such a momentous 
step. He will not be afraid to believe that God has always 
left traces of Himself visible to those who seek Him» 
but has always left " gaps " for the exercise of faith, making 
'*the truth probable enough to invite faith, but not so 
probable as to dispense with the necessity for it." He will 
not, however, try to fill up those gaps with such crumbling 
material as unproved hypotheses, and hypotheses still 
maintained although disproved by the facts of history and 
archaeology. If, again, he feels bound to accept the theories 
of the critical school, whether it be the disciples of the 
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Tubingen teachers of previous years, or of the " Encyclo* 
paedia Biblica," let him do so by all means, but under such 
circumstances he will surely feel that he is out of place as 
a missionary of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The message 
which he will then have to give is not the message of the 
Bible, not the message of Christendom of all ages, not the 
message of the Church and Apostles of Christ, not the 
message of Jesus Christ Himself. What his message must 
be is described in scathing but true language by the leading 
Scottish journal in commenting on the proceedings of the 
Assembly of the United Free Church of Scotland in 1902, 
and welcoming the decision of that body as a great victory 
for " free thought." " Necessarily the effect of the 
Assembly's decision is to unsettle all the old beliefs about 
the Bible, to throw them all into confusion, to cast them 
into the melting-pot, and to tell the unlearned multitude to 
wait patiently to see what will come out when the process 
of discussion has simmered itself to an end. What in the 
meantime is the doctrine of the Church, which its ministers 
are pledged to acknowledge and required to teach, and its 
people expected to believe ? There is no longer any such 
thing. The standard df doctrine was the Bible ; all the 
other standards are ' subordinate;' And if the Bible is 
cast into the melting-pot of criticism and discussion, who 
can be expected to pin his faith to ' subordinate ' standards 
which derived all their authority from the Bible ? • . . 
Such ... is the logical, common sense, inevitable effect of 
the Assembly's decision." 

This being so, and the concluding dictum of the remarks 
above quoted is logically correct and cannot be resisted, 
am I going beyond the strictest limits of truth when I say 
that a missionary who, in accordance with the critical 
theories which formed the subject of the Assembly's 
decision above referred to, gives up the "authenticity, 
authority, and meaning " of the Bible, cannot find his proper 
place in the ranks of the messengers of Him who accepted 
the Old Testament, both in substance and in form, as the 
written Word of God, and who, as the living Word, 
** taught with authority and not as the Scribes " ? If be 
has only the message based on the " Encyclopaedia Biblica " 
to give, this constitutes a radically different message from 
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that which is founded on the Bible, and which he was 
commissioned by the Church to deliver. 

The problem, however, extends beyond the individual 
beliefs of the missionary ; it affects very vitally his relation 
and attitude to the native Christian Church. The adherents 
of this Church have been gathered out of non-Christian 
communities by the self-denying labours of missionaries 
whose standard of doctrine was the Bible, and who accepted 
the '' authenticity, authority, and meaning " of that sacred 
book. On this standard of the Bible Churches have for 
years been built up, and on the same standard new 
adherents have been received. But this Biblical standard, 
in accordance with which missionaries have laboured and 
Churches have been founded, is now to be rejected, a new 
foundation is to be substituted, and that foundation is the 
teaching of the critical school. Very recently a Conference 
has been held at Calcutta in connection with this subject, 
and from the record of its proceedings we can very clearly 
infer what the teaching will be in the classes which it is 
proposed to form for the instruction of the native Church. 
Into details of this matter I need not go — these are 
available in the public prints — I will only quote a sentence 
or two from the remarks of one of the principal speakers. 
*' If the higher critics are right in directly attributing only 
a small proportion of the legislation of the Pentateuch to 
Moses, how are the writers of these books of Scripture to 
be acquitted of the charge of dishonesty and bad faith, 
seeing that they represent all that legislation as given by 
God through Moses ? Is the book of Deuteronomy, e.^., 
which in chapter after chapter professes to give the words 
which were spoken by Moses, anything else than a forgery, 
if these words were not actually spoken by Moses .^ I 
believe the only satisfactory way of meeting this difficulty 
would be to frankly admit that the authors, compilers, and 
editors of the books in question, while guiltless of any 
dishonest or interested motive, had conceptions of literary 
morality which differed at some points from our modern 
conceptions, which were, if you like, lower conceptions. 
But to speak of forgery or fraud is quite out of place. 
At the worst, it is only crude literary morality, it is not 
literary immorality, of which these Hebrew writers would 
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stand convicted. And surely, if God, in revealing Himself 
to the world, did not disdain to use imperfect men like 
Jacob and the Judges, and David, and Solomon, and 
Elijah, we should not be utterly dismayed if it turned out 
that, for the writing and compiling of the records and 
documents of revelation, He has condescended to use men 
who held imperfect views as to literary ethics.** 

I am not writing as a controversialist, and do not stop 
to analyse and expose the fallacy of the reasoning contained 
in the above passage — all that I say is that this is the 
teaching which is to take the place of that on which for 
years the native Churches have been built up. We have 
hitherto taught, on the authority of the Bible, that in the 
Old Testament " men spake from God, being moved by 
the Holy Ghost*' For this we are to substitute that the 
men who concocted the Pentateuch, according to the 
critical school, were apparently not men who spake from 
God, or who were moved by the Holy Ghost — that they 
were men who " held imperfect views as to literary ethics," 
which is a euphemism for saying that they thought it 
no wrong to concoct and attribute to Moses books not 
written by him at all — and that God Himself "conde- 
scended " to use such fraudulent productions, purporting 
to convey not the words of Moses but of God Himself, 
for the purpose of proclaiming His message to the world. 
Is it right for any missionary, commissioned to convey the 
message of the God of the Old Testament and of the 
New, to acquiesce in such teaching to the native Church in 
India ? 

The first subject to be taken up in one of the classes 
for the instruction of the native Church is the second part 
of Isaiah. Why the second part ^ The significance of this 
is undeniable, and the only explanation is that the theory 
of two, or half a dozen, Isaiahs being the authors of the 
prophetical book of Isaiah is assumed as accurate, and that 
the teaching to the native Christian Church will take shape 
accordingly. Now this theory of more Isaiahs than one is 
not altogether new. To one who, like myself, can look 
back on several decades of Indian life, it was associated 
more than forty years ago with, amongst others, the well- 
known Renan. In his " Life of Jesus " he tells us of the 
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deutero-Isaiah, and he also describes the Hebrew prophet 
generally as " a sort of living oracle who was consulted for 
the solution of obscure questions supposed to require a 
high degree of clairvoyance." He further refers to the 
53rd chapter of Isaiah as ** a song upon the sufferings and 
triumph of the * Servant of God,' " whom he takes to be 
'^one of those sublime sufferers who, like Jeremiah, stained 
the streets of Jerusalem with their blood." How Christian 
divines received the theory of Renan regarding the deutero- 
Isaiah may be seen from the remarks of the late Canon 
Liddon in his widely known treatise on the Divinity of our 
Lord. Would any missionary of forty years ago have 
thought himself justified in teaching to the native Christian 
Church the views of Renan as to the deutero- Isaiah and 
the 53rd chapter of the Bdok of Isaiah ? But these views 
of Renan on both points are now to be taught because they 
have been accepted by a school of critics amongst Christian 
teachers. Is the missionary, who some time ago would 
have refrained with horror from misleading the native 
Church by indoctrinating it with the teaching of Renan, to 
now preach the Gospel of Renan, because it has been, 
without additional proof acquired since the days of Renan, 
accepted by a body of professing Christians ? 

If the views of Renan and the critics are true, then by 
all means let the truth be taught to the Christian Church. 
If on the other hand such views are even now unproved 
hypotheses, resting on no further proof than was available 
to all the scholars of the past nineteen centuries, to the 
Apostles of our Lord, and to Jesus Christ Himself, on 
what grounds is a missionary justified in attempting to 
substitute such hypotheses for the established conclusions 
of Christendom of all ages, built on the authoritative 
teaching of our Lord and His Apostles ? In thus attempt- 
ing to undermine the beliefs on which the native Church 
has been built up by missionaries of past times, who 
undoubtedly were zealous for the truth and for the 
authenticity and meaning of the Bible as their standard, 
is the critical missionary who follows Renan in his views 
as to Isaiah building up or pulling down the Church which 
his predecessors established ? 

With reference to one point further, the problem has to 
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be considered — the position of the missionary with refer- 
ence to non- Christian opponents. ** Reh'gions, like consti- 
tutions," said the late Archbishop Magee, ** may be drawn 
up on paper in the study by the score, they must be tested 
in the street. Try, then, in this way your new and improved 
religion." The missionary is sent out to give his message 
to Hindus and Moslems on the standard of the Bible as the 
inspired Word of God. He is to uphold the view of the Bible 
authoritatively pronounced by our Lord Himself and His 
Apostles, and accepted by the Christian Church of all ages. 
He has to meet in his daily work the objections raised by 
Hindus and Mahommedans — how does the critical theory 
of the Bible enable him to withstand their assaults ? 
Instead of finding in the teaching of the critics an instru- 
ment provided for his use or defence, he discovers in it a 
weapon which his opponents joyfully seize as forged for 
them to make their attacks on Christianity more effective ! 
A few years ago the editor of a Hindu periodical expressed 
his thanks to a prominent member of the critical school 
for having done away with the belief inculcated by all 
missionaries that the Bible was '* the Book of Books," and 
for having brought it down to the level of an excellent 
volume of great antiquity without any special claim to 
inspiration. Here was a leading critic welcomed as an ally 
in rejecting the Bible by the Hindu. 

And the experience of a missionary amongst Moslems 
will be the same. The modern Mahommedan boldly 
admits that, according to the Koran, he is bound to 
venerate and respect the Old and New Testaments, but 
with equal frankness he declares that the Pentateuch, 
Psalms, and Gospels now in the hands of Christians are 
not the genuine and authentic records of the revealed 
Word of God as given to Moses, David, and Jesus Christ 
respectively. How is the missionary to answer a Moslem 
who declares, e.g., that the Pentateuch as we have it now 
is not the work of Moses, but a concoction of either Jews 
or Christians ? If a ** traditionalist," the missionary will 
traverse the Moslem stacement at once and maintain the 
authenticity of the documents impugned. If, however, he 
is of the critical school, he will be obliged to say to his 
Moslem antagonist, *' You are right, and all previous 
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missionaries are wrong. You are right : Jews, Christians, 
the Apostles of Jesus Christ, Jesus Christ Himself are 
wrong. The Pentateuch is not the work of Moses at all, 
or only to a very small extent, but is the concoction of 
various authors — men holding 'imperfect views as to 
literary ethics' — many centuries later than Moses." In 
the one case the missionary takes the position of opponent 
of the Moslem on the standard of the Bible and the 
testimony of the Lord Jesus Christ, in the other he declares 
himself the ally of the Mahommedan on the standard of 
the •* Encyclopaedia Biblica" and the critical school. 

That this is no fanciful or exaggerated picture I pro- 
ceed to show. In the May number of the ** Review of 
Religions," a Mahommedan periodical published by Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad, who blasphemously claims to be "the 
promised Messiah," is an article from which I quote. 
" Thus has the Bible been swept away like a straw before 
the mighty current of modern criticism, and such was the 
fate it deserved. It is not the unmixed Word of God, it 
is not unerring. Such is the modem Christian faith, and 
we are glad to see that even the Christian missionaries 
have recognised the truth of these views. But in spite of 
this belief it is nothing less than sheer folly to depend on 
it for salvation. What is not itself free from error cannot 
free others. • . . But if the Bible is erroneous in certain 
parts while other parts of it contain some truth, what test 
do the Christians have in their hands for distinguishing 
truth from error .^ If it is reason, then the Christian faith 
must openly avow itself to be based on Reason and not on 
Revelation. But if this test is revelation, surely some pure 
and trustworthy revelation free from error is required, to 
sift the truth from the falsehood contained in the Bible. . . . 
We are glad to see that the view which the Holy Quran 
took of the Bible has at last been admitted even by the 
missionaries. But we are unable to account for the mis- 
guided zeal with which they are still preaching this book, 
which even according to them is not free from error. 
Do they think that they can do any good to the world 
by preaching error ? The truth of the higher criticism 
and the error of the Bible being once recognised, it is 
difficult to see how the Christian religion can stand for a 
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moment! The most trustworthy book containing the 
views of higher critics, and written by professed Christians, 
is the * Encyclopaedia Biblica,' in which it is stated in 
column (su) 1881 (vol. ii.) that in all the Gospels there 
are only five absolutely credible passages about Jesus. . . . 
Professor Schmiedel, Professor of New Testament Exe- 
gesis, Zurich (for the author of these remarks is no less 
a Church dignitary than he) then goes on to say that 
these passages, which 'might be called the foundation- 
pillars for a truly scientific life of Jesus,' conclusively prove 
* that in the person of Jesus we have to deal with a 
completely human being, and that the divine is to be 
sought in Him only in the form in which it is capable of 
being found iti a man.' We hope that the Christian 
missionaries will plainly avow these truths and condemn 
the false belief of the Divinity of Jesus." 

I am not often found in agreement with the Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad, but I confess that the questions which he 
puts are not captious but reasonable, and call for a reply 
from missionaries endorsing those views of the higher critics 
which have led to ** the Bible being swept away like a straw 
before the mighty current of modern criticism." Mission- 
aries who are " traditionalists " will have no difficulty in 
replying, but I am bound to say that missionaries who may 
be adherents of the critical school will not find the task so 
easy. Whether traditionalist or critic, the missionary is 
bound to answer in accordance with truth. If the 
missionary bases his position on " the impregnable rock of 
Holy Scripture," he will have a reply to any opponent like 
the Moslem Mirza, and he will have a message to give to 
him and all the world. If, again, he founds his message on 
the shifting quicksands of conflicting theories and unproved 
hypotheses of the school which finds its latest development 
in the " Encyclopaedia Biblica," what message has he to 
give? He needs to give no antagonistic reply to the 
Mirza who claims him as his ally, but what message has 
he to give as a Christian missionary to non-Christians ? If 
the Gospels in the ** Encyclopaedia Biblica," and not the 
Bible, form his standard, under what circumstances can he 
claim to be included in the ranks of missionaries of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, Son of Man, and Son of God.^ He is 
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sent out to combat the errors of Hinduism and Mahom- 
medanism on the standard of the Bible as the inspired 
revelation of God ; is he prepared to throw away ** the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the Word of God," and join with an 
opponent like Mirza Ghulam Ahmad in admitting as correct 
** the view which the Holy Quran took of the Bible " ? He 
may think right to do this ; but, if so, he is no longer in the 
fighting line with those who combat non-Christian beliefs ; 
he is an opponent, and not an ally, of missionaries, and his 
presence in the ranks can only weaken the attack which 
every missionary of the Church of Christ is bound to 
deliver. 

Tried " in the street," therefore, the new critical theory 
leaves the missionary defenceless ; nay, more, it renders him 
an ally of Islam in attacking Christianity. 

What solution, then, of this problem in Mission work 
is the Church of Christ at large prepared to adopt ? 
"There is no question," says the Bishop of Ripon, "that 
if the Churches of God are not missionary, they are not 
true Churches," and the large audience at the crowded 
meeting of the British and Foreign Bible Society endorsed 
his Lordship's remarks with enthusiasm. But in what 
sense are the Churches to be missionary, and what message 
are their missionaries to convey to non-Christian peoples ? 
Are these missionaries, acknowledging no defeat at the 
hands of the critical school, refusing to pay any " indemnity " 
as the vanquished in "the war," to go on giving their 
message on the standard of the Bible as, both in substance 
and in form, the inspired Word of God, revealed through 
men "who spake from God, being moved by the Holy 
Ghost " ? Or are their missionaries, admitting defeat, and 
consenting to pay the indemnity involved in the accept- 
ance of critical hypotheses, to give the message of the 
" Encyclopaedia Biblica," to fall into line with the teaching 
of Renan, and to work as allies of Islam in condemning 
" the false belief of the Divinity of Jesus " ? 

James Monro. 
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THE HIGHER CRITICISM CONSIDERED AS 
AN AID TO MISSIONARY WORKL 



The connection between the higher criticism of the Bible 
and foreign missionary enterprise is not immediately 
apparent A review which has for its object the study of 
problems connected with Foreign Missions will seem to 
many to be no proper place for an article on a subject which 
is more suited for discussion in a theological treatise than 
in the pages of a popular review. If the object of the 
present article were to define the results of the higher 
criticism, or to offer any arguments for or against their 
acceptance, this objection would be entirely reasonable. 
This is not, however, the intention of the present writer. 
His object is simply to offer a few practical suggestions in 
regard to the probable effect which the spread of the views 
which are included under the term higher criticism is likely 
to produce upon the future of missionary enterprise, and in 
r^^ard to the attitude which missionaries would be justified 
in adopting with reference to these views. 

Whether we acquiesce in or deplore the fact, we can no 
longer conceal from ourselves the changed attitude of the 
majority of educated students towards the Old and New 
Testaments, specially the former. The idea that the 
accuracy of every separate word or even letter of the Bible 
was guaranteed by the direct interposition of God still 
lingers amongst many simple and earnest Christians, but 
amongst educated students of the Bible it is now but 
seldom found. Moreover, the change which has taken 
place at home has its counterpart in the foreign Mission- 
field. The Bible is being studied from end to end of India 
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by Christians and non-Christians alike. It is in the hands 
of university students and of multitudes of other intelligent 
readers. Few here at home who have not had special oppor- 
tunities for obtaining information are aware what an un- 
limited number of English books are now being circulated in 
India which, directly or indirectly, contravene the orthodox 
views put forward in all good faith by the early missionaries 
in regard to the date and composition of the various 
books of the Bible, and in regard to the inspiration of 
Holy Scripture considered as a whole. 

The practical question, then, which presents itself to the 
missionary in countries such as India and Japan, and to 
which he is perforce obliged to return some answer, is this. 
Is he to tell enquirers, or intelligent students who apply to 
him for advice, that the whole trend of modern criticism is 
under the guidance of the spirit of evil, and that he must 
accept every verse or letter of the Bible as it stands, or 
reject it altogether ? This was the spirit in which many 
early missionaries taught, and the abiding results of their 
work forbid us to think lightly of the methods of their 
teaching. Or, has the time come when it is incumbent upon 
him, after careful study of the question for himself, to 
explain to those with whom he is brought into contact that 
the trend of modern criticism, as represented by the vast 
majority of its moderate and best exponents, is no more 
necessarily inconsistent with a belief in the inspiration of 
the Bible than is the theory of evolution, which was once 
so great a bugbear to orthodox theologians, with a belief 
in God. It is obvious that to do this will require more 
careful thought and study, as well as more humility and 
reverence for truth, than to indulge in anything like a 
general denunciation of those with whose views he at 
present finds it impossible to ag^ee. 

One reason which is often given by those who are 
engrossed in practical work for neglecting to study what 
the higher criticism has to say, is that the critics are so 
mutually destructive that if only they are given sufficient 
time they will end by accomplishing their own refutation. 
This argument is by no means as valid as it appears. 
Although the experts in Biblical criticism differ con- 
siderably in regard to many minor details of interpretation, 
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they nevertheless display (if we except a very small 
minority of their number) an extraordinary and increas- 
ing unanimity wherever general principles as opposed to 
mere details are concerned. Biblical criticism has been 
slowly and steadily developing on its present lines for 
nearly two centuries, and it is hardly more likely that its 
main conclusions will ever be abandoned than that the 
theory of evolution in regard to physical life, which has 
taken less than half this time to establish, will be over- 
thrown. 

The position which Christian missionaries have fre- 
quently adopted towards the Bible bears a striking resem- 
blance to that which is generally adopted by Moham- 
medans towards the Koran. The Mohammedan, as is 
well known, believes that every word and letter of his 
sacred book were directly inspired by God, and that it is 
impious to apply to it any of the ordinary methods of 
criticism, still more to arrive at a conclusion that the 
book contains the smallest conceivable imperfection. He 
further believes that the Koran existed in heaven long 
before it was given to man upon earth. 

It is easy to understand the horror with which the 
pious Mohammedan would regard what might be called 
the higher criticism of the Koran. The faith of Islam 
is inseparably connected with a belief in the verbal inspira- 
tion of the Koran, and the days of Islam will indeed be 
numbered when this belief shall be shaken. There are 
many Christians who share with the Mohammedans their 
belief that God has given to men a book which is not 
only unique, but to which it would be wicked to apply any 
of the ordinary canons of literary criticism. To them it is 
a matter of life and death to keep their converts free from 
the least taint of this worst of all heresies, which strikes at 
the very root of their religion, and therefore of their 
missionary work. 

There are, however, a large and we believe an 
increasing number of Christians at home, and of Christian 
missionaries abroad, who believe in the fact of inspiration 
quite as strongly as do their Christian and Mohammedan 
brethren, but the inspiration in which they believe (and 
apart from which Christianity would appear to them to be 
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meaningless) is an inspiration not of a book but of a life. 
To them Lord Houghton's lines are full of meaning : — 

''Mohammed's truth lay in a holy book, 

Christ's in a sacred life. 
So while the world rolls on from change to change, 

And realms of thought expand, 
The letter stands without expanse or range. 

Stiff as a dead man's hand ; 
While as the life-blood fills the glowing form, 

The Spirit Christ has shed 
Flows through the ripening ages fresh and warm, 

More felt than heard or read." 

The Koran contains a recommendation to the faithful 
to study the Gospels. When Christian missionaries quote 
this injunction in order to induce Mohammedans to read 
the Gospels which they offer, they are at once met with the 
objection that the existing Gospels have been interpolated, 
and that there is therefore no certainty in regard to any 
particular passage that it has come down to us as it was first 
written. The Christian is in fact challenged to stake the 
trustworthiness of the Christian faith upon the perfect 
accuracy of the Gospel record. Missionaries usually reply 
by pointing out that if any interpolations have taken place, 
they took place prior to the time of Mohammed, and that 
therefore the objection to the existing Gospels based upon the 
supposed fact of their interpolation has no force. The 
answer, however, is not entirely satisfactory. There is 
reason to suppose that if Mohammed ever saw a copy of 
the Gospels, that copy contained a corrupt text and differed 
very materially from the copies which are now offered to 
Mohammedans. Hence the injunction which occurs in the 
Koran cannot in all fairness be quoted to Mohammedans 
to-day as affording the prophet's sanction to the study of 
the Gospels which we now have. The true answer to the 
Mohammedan who urges that, inasmuch as verbal interpola- 
tions in the text of the Gospels have undoubtedly occurred 
since they were first written, they are no longer deserving 
of credit, would be something of this kind. 

The Divine revelation which we Christians believe that 
God has given of Himself is the revelation of His Son 
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Jesus Christ. We admit that there is nothing in the history 
of the transcription and transmission of the manuscripts of 
the Gospels to suggest that they have been miraculously 
preserved from accident or error, and this being so, it is 
impossible for us to be entirely certain that any individual 
passage has not suffered through interpolations or omis- 
sions. Our faith, however, rests not upon a collection of 
individual texts, but upon the record of the life of Christ 
regarded as a whole. The man who accepts verbal inspira- 
tion in its most extreme form, whether he be a Mohamme- 
dan or a Christian, may urge in reply to this statement that to 
say that the Christian faith depends for its support not upon 
the Gospels, but upon the life of Christ which is recorded in 
the Gospels, and to say that the Gospels are authenticated by 
the life, is to argue in a circle. A moment's thought, how- 
ever, will suggest that this is not really so. It is true that we 
are indebted to the writers of the Gospels for the record of 
Christ's life, but it is not true to say that they themselves, 
as witnesses, supply the largest portion of the evidence 
which is available for the reality of that life. We do not 
believe that the story of Christ's life is true because we 
believe that His biographers were inspired to write it, but the 
conviction of the truth and reality of this life which comes 
to us from its study convinces us that those who described 
it shared the inspiration of its Author. 

The above objection may be expressed in a slightly 
different form thus : — 

Inasmuch as the story of Christ's life comes to us simply 
on the authority of the New Testament, the concession 
that the Bible which professes to record the preparation for 
and the actual story of this life contains human alloy mixed 
with its Divine gold must sooner or later involve the admis- 
sion that the basis on which the structure of Christianity has 
been reared is itself insecure. 

The answer to this objection is that the real evidence 
for the truth of the record is not the testimony of its 
writers, but the results which their records have produced. 
The story of this life has transformed the hopes, the 
aspirations, and the lives of a large proportion of the 
human race. 

This inspiration has been continuously manifest through- 
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out the whole period of Christian history. S. John has been 
represented as saying ^ — 

" What little child, 
What tender woman that had seen no least 
Of all my sights, but barely heard them told, 
Who did not clasp the cross with a light laugh, 
Or wrapt the burning robe round, thanking God ? " 

Nor is it only the " holy army of martyrs " who have 
been inspired by the story of this life. Its inspiring power 
has been illustrated by the changes which it has effected in 
the lives and characters of men of every race and of every 
disposition to whom the story has come. 

To the non-Christian student of the Bible, or indeed to 
anyone who desires to ascertain for himself the measure of 
truth contained in the Christian faith, or to compare that 
faith with the faiths of Islam or Buddhism, we would say : 
endeavour, first of all, to rid your mind of all prepossessions 
and prejudices, and then read, study, and meditate upon 
the life of Christ as given in the Gospels. Learn the story 
of that life by heart, try to breathe the moral atmosphere 
which Christ breathed, to look upon the world around you 
from His standpoint, to sympathise with His aims and 
aspirations, to appreciate the purity of His motives, to 
forget yourself and your own future whilst contemplating 
the prospect on which His eyes were fixed. You may fail, 
you certainly will fail, to accomplish this task, but in pro- 
portion to the seriousness of your attempt you will become 
conscious of the fact that though He whose life you are 
studying was really man, nevertheless His aspirations. His 
love. His spiritual power are as high above your own as the 
heaven is higher than the earth. 

Would you go on to compare the Christian faith with 
the faiths of Islam and of Buddha, study the lives of 
Mohammed and of Gautama in the most authentic 
records, and place their aims, their aspirations, and their 
conduct alongside those of Christ. We find it hard 
to believe that anyone has ever entered into the life 
of Christ in the way we have attempted to suggest, and 
has then studied the earliest and most trustworthy records 

1 A Death in the Desert, 
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of the lives of Mohammed, Gautama, and others, without 
feeling that the truth revealed in Christ's life differs not 
only in degree but in kind from that which has been else- 
where revealed. 

The conviction that Christ was a unique man or that He 
was the Son of God does not, however, appear necessarily 
to involve a conviction that the Old and New Testaments 
as a whole are in any exceptional way inspired. This 
conclusion may perhaps be reached by the following train 
of thought : If Christ was in a position to reveal God to 
men, we are justified in supposing that what He taught 
men concerning God was true. If it be urged that we 
cannot be quite certain in any particular case (owing to 
possible mistakes in narration or transcription) as to what 
He did teach, it may be replied that though we are 
uncertain as to many details of the portrait of Christ 
presented to us in the Gospels, there are several distinctive 
features of that portrait which could not be obliterated or 
changed without destroying its identity altogether. Or, to 
express this in a slightly different form, there are certain 
beliefs attributed to Christ which are not merely substan- 
tiated by individual texts, but which are so consistently and 
repeatedly attributed to Him that it is impossible to doubt 
that they were really held by Him. If the description of 
Christ's beliefs and of His teaching be not wholly mis- 
leading (and this alternative is negatived by its inspiring 
influence on the world), two of the facts which He believed 
and taught were (i) that the Old Testament was an 
inspired Word of God, and (2) that the spiritual powers 
which He Himself possessed would, to a very real extent, 
be transmitted to His followers. This last belief, which 
is stated or implied in many different passages, found 
its most definite expression in the promise given to the 
infant society which He was expecting to leave behind 
Him to carry on His work, *' The spirit of truth . . . shall 
guide you into all the truth." Christ believed (unless the 
Gospel portrait of Him be entirely misleading) that the 
spiritual knowledge and wisdom which He Himself 
possessed could and would in a measure be transferred 
to His followers. Our chief ground for accepting the 
inspiration of the Old and New Testament is our know- 
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ledge that these two beliefs were held by Christ. We 
believe that the Old Testament contains a true revela- 
tion of God, because Christ used it as His book of personal 
devotion, and because He referred to its pages the searchers 
after God who consulted Him. We believe that the 
Gospels are inspired because in them is contained the 
world's greatest source of inspiration. We believe that 
the rest of the New Testament is inspired because we 
believe that Christ's promises to his followers were fulfilled, 
and that on all questions which vitally concerned the con- 
tinuance of the Christian faith Divine guidance was given. 
In virtue of this Divine guidance the early Christian 
Church was enabled to write down and to transmit to 
future generations such comments on the Gospel and 
explanations of the Christian faith as would be needed 
for the help of future generations. In somewhat later 
time the Church was enabled by the sanie Divine guidance 
to select from amongst the books which had been written 
by apostolic or sub-apostolic men those which we now 
accept as the books of the New Testament. 

The argument which we have briefly sketched, and 
which bases the evidence for the inspiration of the Old 
Testament on the authority of Christ, or rather upon the 
use which He made of it in His public teaching, is one 
which is frequently used by the most conservative of 
Bible students, who see in it a forcible answer to the 
conclusions of their opponents. They hold that the 
acceptance of the views which were entertained by the 
Jews in the time of Christ concerning the dates and com- 
position of the various books of the Old Testament is 
alone consistent with a belief in their inspiration, inasmuch 
as these views were endorsed on several critical occasions 
by Christ Himself. How is it possible, they would say, to 
believe that Christ was an infallible teacher such as the 
Gospels represent Him to have been, and at the same time to 
reject the opinions of His contemporaries in regard to the 
Old Testament which He endorsed. This is a difficulty 
which cannot possibly be discussed, much less disposed of, 
in a short magazine article. It is significant to note that 
some of the most reverent of Christ's present disciples, who 
accept His claim to be the Divine Son of God in a full 
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and absolute sense, nevertheless find that the difficulty 
just stated is to them no difficulty at all. In view, how- 
ever, of the fact that this difficulty is a very real one to 
many, it is impossible not to treat it with careful con- 
sideration. 

Let us take a single illustration of this difficulty which 
is typical of several others. Christ is represented on more 
than one occasion as referring to the history contained in 
the book of Jonah. He declared, moreover, that the 
experience of Jonah might be regarded as typical of the 
experience which awaited Himself. Modern criticism tells 
us that the book of Jonah was never intended to be his- 
torical at all. In the words of one of the most moderate 
of recent critics — 

" The only view of the story of Jonah which does justice to its 
teaching and explains its place in a book of prophetic discourses, 
is that which treats it not as real history, but as a sermon in the 
form of a parable upon the great evangelical truth that God has 
granted to the Gentiles also repentance unto life." ^ 

If, then, this view be correct and Christ be correctly re- 
ported as referring to the contents of this book as historical, 
are we not practically left with the option of rejecting the 
reported discoveries of modern criticism, or of rejecting 
His claim to have been inspired of God ? Without 
attempting to discuss the answer which most modem 
critics would be prepared to give to this question, we 
would suggest by an illustration the form which these 
answers would probably take. 

The most conservative students of the Old Testament 
are practically all agreed that the book of Job is a religious 
romance or parable in which religious truth is embodied in 
the form of a story. Let us suppose that the sayings of 
Christ contained in the Gospel record included a definite 
reference to this book. Suppose that in illustrating His own 
command to weep with those that weep. He had instanced 
the conduct of Job's friends, who are reported to have sat 
for seven days and seven nights upon the ground in front 
of Job in mute sympathy with his grief. Would a reference 
of this kind compel even the most conservative critic to 

^ Teaching of the Old Testament^ by G. Adam Smith, p. 89^ 
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modify his views in regard to the character of this book ? 
Surely not. He would feel that Christ's reference to the 
book implied His endorsement of the religious teaching of 
the book, but he would never dream of supposing that His 
reference to one or more incidents which served as the 
scaffold on which the religious teaching was built up, in- 
volved a literal historical interpretation of these incidents. 

An exactly similar explanation may be offered of Christ's 
reference to the book of Jonah. If there are independent 
reasons for supposing that this book is a religious allegory 
of the same kind as the book of Job, it follows that Christ's 
reference to one or more of the incidents recorded in the 
book proves as much and no more than a reference to one 
or more of the historical incidents recorded in the book of 
Job would prove. 

This illustration may at least help to suggest why the 
students of the Old Testament who have been led to 
accept the results of the higher criticism do not feel that 
for them the only alternative to accepting the book of 
Jonah as historical is to reject the Divine authority of 
Christ. It would lead us too far away from our particular 
subject to do more than allude to the further explanation 
which has been offered in order to explain the apparent 
inaccuracy of several other statements in the Old Testament 
referred to by Christ. It may be sufficient to say that many 
of those who have pondered most deeply upon the teaching 
of Christ, and who are prepared to accept His teaching as 
Divine with the humility of little children, have nevertheless 
felt that their acknowledgment of His claim to be the 
eternal Son of God was not inconsistent with the supposi- 
tion that, in order to make Himself very man, he took upon 
Himself not only the limitations of human flesh but the 
limitations of human ignorance in all matters where 
knowledge greater than that possessed by his fellow-men 
was not essential to the fulfilment of His divine com- 
mission. Whether this '* Kenosis " theory be regarded as 
completely satisfactory or no, we have surely no right to say 
that those by whom it is held are necessarily wanting in 
reverence and in loyalty to Christ 

Let us take a single example of the additional light 
which the higher criticism would claim to throw upon the 
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missionary problem. The exponents of modern criticism are 
all agreed that the result of their labours has been to show 
that the progress which the Israelites made in the know- 
ledge of God's will, under the guidance of their divinely 
inspired teachers, was far slower and more intermittent 
than the former method of interpreting the Old Testament 
had led men to suppose. Take a single instance of 
the change in the point of view adopted by the higher 
criticism. The twenty-first chapter of Exodus is regarded 
by modem critics as forming part of the oldest section of 
the Pentateuch. Amongst the laws relating to slaves 
contained in this chapter is one which declares that the 
owner of a slave is not to be punished if he cause his slave 
a lingering death, " for he is his money." In Genesis i. 
and ix. we read that man was created in the image of 
God. If, as the old interpreters of the Old Testament 
asserted, Moses was inspired to write both statements alike, 
this difficulty arises : how is it possible to suppose that one 
and the same man could have been inspired to declare the 
Divine origin and therefore the potential equality of all 
men, and at the same time to give to his fellow-countrymen 
the denial of the principle which these words involve by 
telling them that their slaves, so far from being children of 
a common Father, belonged to the same category as the 
inanimate metals which they possessed. Modem criticism, 
on the other hand, asserts that the declaration in Genesis 
was written many hundreds of years later than the law in 
Exodus xxi., and that the two passages set side by side 
illustrate the advance in the knowledge of God and man 
which the Israelites had slowly attained under the influence 
of Divine guidance. 

The Old Testament, as rearranged by modem criticism, 
abounds with similar illustrations, which tend to show how 
extremely slow the Israelites were to apprehend the mind 
of God, and how chequered and interrupted their progress 
was at the best The history of the Jewish Church as 
rewritten by modern criticism is full of encouragement to 
the missionary who is tempted to despair by the slowness of 
apprehension displayed by heathen and native Christians 
alike. It may also throw light upon the methods by 
which God, Who dealt in His providence and love with the 
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Israelites of old, is dealing with the nations to whom the 
missionary is sent to-day. 

The object of the present writer has been to urge that 
the increasing acceptance of the results of the higher 
criticism need be no cause of alarm to those who are inter- 
ested in the spread of Foreign Missions. We as individuals 
may have to modify our views, and in some respects our 
methods of teaching. We may be led to believe that the 
Old Testament is a more composite book than we had 
imagined it to be. For example, we may be led to see that 
part of the revelation now contained in Genesis was not 
given to man for 800 years after the time of Moses. It 
may appear that the book of Leviticus relates to the second 
temple rather than to the tabernacle, and that the book of 
Chronicles is an idealisation of the past from the priestly 
standpoint rather than an attempt to reproduce the story of 
actual events. It may prove to be the case that books such 
as Esther, Daniel,. and Jonah were intended rather as ser- 
mons than as history. Nay, more, it may appear that some 
of the apparent inconsistencies in the fourfold record of 
Christ's life cannot be reconciled on the principles adopted by 
the old Gospel harmonisers. But we shall also be led to 
see that these and other admissions of a similar kind in no 
way undermine the structure of the Christian faith. 

For this faith depends not upon any particular theory 
of the manner and degree of inspiration, whether of the 
Old Testament or of the New, but upon the life and charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ. 

X. P. 
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THIRTY YEARS^ WORK IN THE NON^ 

CHRISTIAN WORLD: 

A BRIEF SURVEY OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS, 1872 to 1902. 

The year 1872 marked an epoch in the history of Missions. 
For some years previous there had been a distinct ebb- 
tide. Not a few of the Societies, from the S.P.G. to 
the China Inland Mission, had felt it; and a phrase in 
the C.M.S. Report of 1872 might have been used by 
several others, ''a failing treasury and a scanty supply 
of men." In the Church of England the revival dates 
from December 20 of that year, when the first Day of 
Intercession was observed — a happy inspiration of the 
S.P.G. 

Five days before the first Day of Intercession three 
Bishops for foreign parts were consecrated at Westminster 
Abbey, and two of them were for new sees the establish- 
ment of which marked missionary progress. One was 
for Moosonee, the first of eight new dioceses to be carved, 
one after another, out of the vast diocese of Rupertsland, 
mainly on account of the progress year by year of the 
Missions to the Red Indians, even to the shores of the 
Polar Sea. The other new see was the first on the main- 
land of China, and relieved the colonial diocese of Hong 
Kong from the care of all except the southern provinces. 
Both these were for C.M.S. Missions, and both Bishops, 
Horden and Russell, were C.M.S. missionaries; but the 
S.P.G. Missions, both in the Canadian North- West and 
in North China, began about this time. So did the great 
journeys of Griffith John (L.M.S.) and others in the re- 
moter Chinese provinces. 
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In India that same month, December 1872, was 
signalised by the first general Decennial Missionary Con- 
ference, reviewing the field, tabulating results, and dis- 
cussing problems. 

Specially important was the epoch in Japan. The year 
1872 was a year of wonderful development in the new 
life of that empire ; and the public proclamation against 
Christianity, which was 250 years old, was at last with- 
drawn. The C.M.S. had had one missionary in Japan 
for four years, but it was only in 1873 ^hat its Mission 
and a new one of the S.P.G. were put on a permanent 
footing. At the same time the lai^er American Missions 
were rapidly expanding. 

Greatest of all the events of that epoch, if judged by its 
issues, was one that occurred on May 3, 1873. ^^ ^^^^ 
day David Livingstone was found dead, on his knees, at 
Ilala, and his death accomplished more than his life had 
done. It effectually roused the Christendom of Britain. 
It inspired new missionary enterprises and revived old 
ones. The wonderful development of Africa in recent years 
dates from that period. 

j4/rica. 

At the very time when Livingstone was dying Sir 
Bartle Frere's treaty with Zanzibar for the suppression 
of the slave trade was being concluded ; and this led to 
developments in three East Africa Missions with a 
view to the reception of rescued slaves, viz. the Univer- 
sities' Mission at Zanzibar, whose able leader. Dr. Steere, 
built his cathedral (he becanie Bishop in 1874) on the site 
of the old slave-market ; the C.M.S. Mission at Mombasa, 
where the new settlement was named Frere Town ; and 
the Roman Mission at Bagamoyo. Public interest in the 
two former was much enhanced by the recollection of 
Livingstone's prayers and efforts to " heal the open sore of 
the world." Then the Scotch Presbyterian Churches 
followed their great countryman's steps to the Zambesi 
and Lake Nyassa; the London Missionary Society took 
Lake Tanganika for its field ; and, a little later, the travels 
of Stanley (first inspired by Livingstone's) led to the 
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C.M.S. Expedition to Uganda (1876), and to the Baptist 
Missions on the Congo (1878). 

Meanwhile the various Missions in South Africa were 
developing and extending. In 1873 the Scotch Episcopal 
Church took KafTraria as its special charge, assisted, as the 
other dioceses were, by the S.P.G. The Zulu war of 1879 
interrupted the Missions in Zululand, but they quickly 
recovered. Mashonaland received a bishop in 1891 ; 
and Lebombo, in 1893, became the tenth see in the 
ecclesiastical Province of Capetown. One of the most 
interesting Missions has been that of the French Protes- 
tant Church in Basutoland, with which are associated the 
names of Casalis and Coillard. The latter intrepid mis- 
sionary went northward in 1880, and established a Mission 
on the Zambesi among the Barotse people The South 
Africa General Mission (1890) is non-denominational, 
and works among both white and coloured people. Its 
president is the Rev. Andrew Murray, a highly respected 
minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, and author of 
several much-valued devotional books. 

In West Africa the various Native Churches have con- 
tinued to grow, and are to a large extent self-supporting, 
particularly at Sierra Leone, at Lagos, and in the Niger 
Delta. Bishop Crowther, of the Niger, died in 1891, and 
the diocese of Western Equatorial Africa was then formed, 
which now includes all the British Colonies and Protecto- 
rates beyond that of Sierra Leone. The present Bishop, 
(Tugwell, 1894), has three Negro Assistant Bishops; 
and the American Episcopal Church has a Negro Bishop in 
Liberia. J. A. Robinson and Wilmot Brooke organised a 
Mission to the Central Sudan, or Hausaland, in 1890, but 
both died. Robinson's brother (now the Editorial Secre- 
tary of the S.P.G.) visited Hausaland 1894-5 > ^ind Bishop 
Tugwell started a Mission there in 1900. Twice have the 
Basle missionaries on the Gold Coast been captives of suc- 
cessive Ashanti kings, in 1874 ^^^ 1896 ; and twice have 
they been rescued by the British forces engaged in the 
Ashanti campaigns. 

The Missions on the Congo, chiefly Baptist (English 
and American), have suffered great trials, but have had 
some remarkable successes in influencing the degraded 
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tribes. Their steamers on the great river and its tributaries 
have done good service, and men like Grenfell and Bentley 
have distinguished themselves by exploratory and linguistic 
achievements. The King of the Belgians has recognised 
and fostered the work. One American Mission, under the 
Methodist Bishop W. Taylor, has been miscalled "self- 
supporting," and its methods have caused anxiety to the 
others. A more important American Mission, that of *' the 
Board," was begun in 1880 further south, with its base at 
Benguela. 

The Scotch Missions on Lake Nyassa and the L.M.S. 
Mission on Lake Tanganika have had chequered histories, 
having lost many valuable men ; but latterly the prospects 
have been more hopeful. The Livingstonia Mission of 
the Free Kirk has won many converts, and at Blantyre the 
Established Kirk has built the grandest material church in 
Africa. The Moravians have lately established themselves 
in what is now German East Africa. 

The expansion of the Universities' Mission at Zanzibar 
dates from the consecration of Bishop Steere in 1874. 
Usambara was occupied in 1875, the Rovuma country in 
1876, the east side of Nyassa in 1882. Steere and two of 
his successors. Bishops Smythies and Maples, died at their 
posts, as well as several missionaries. The See of " Central 
Africa " has become two, Zanzibar and Nyassaland. 

So has the See of Eastern EquatoriaJ Africa, founded 
for the CM.S. Missions in 1884. Hannington, the first 
Bishop, was killed by the King of Uganda in 1885 ^^ 
the threshold of that country. Parker, the second Bishop, 
died in 1888. Tucker, the third (1890), has lived to divide 
his vast sphere of labour into the two dioceses of Mombasa 
and Uganda, himself taking the latter and an Indian 
missionary. Peel, the former. The first baptisms in 
Uganda took place in 1882 ; many converts were martyred 
in 1885-^; the leading missionary of the earlier years, 
Alexander Mackay, died in 1890. In that year Uganda 
came under British protection — first that of a Chartered 
Company and in 1893 ^^^it of the Crown. In later years 
the work advanced rapidly, and in 1902 there were 35,000 
baptized Christians. 

The States and provinces of Northern Africa — Morocco, 

H H 
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Algiers, Tunis, &c.— are the field of the North Africa 
Mission, a non-denominational organisation organised in 
1883. The work, being among Mohammedans, has proved 
exceptionally hard So has that in Egypt of the American 
United Presbyterians (1854) and the C.M.S. (revived 
1882) ; but the former have done great educational service 
among the Copts. They have lately gone southwards, up 
the White Nile, to the pagan tribes around Fashoda ; while 
the C.M.S. is at Khartoum, cautiously commencing quiet 
missionary operations under limited permission of Govern- 
ment, the Mission having been established in memory of 
General Gordon with a view to^ reaching the Moslems. 

Asia. 

Palestine has become the field of several small 
Missions in recent years ; and that of the C.M.S., under- 
taken in 1851 at the request of the Anglican Bishop then 
at Jerusalem, Dr. S. Gobat, has been much extended. 
The work carried on by the present Bishop's (Dr. Blyth's) 
own Mission is chiefly among the Jews. . In Turkish 
Arabia (the old Mesopotamia) the C.M.S. occupied 
Baghdad in 1882. Its Mission in Persia, started by Dr. 
Bruce in 1869 and formally established in 1875, ^^^7 ^ 
«aid to have succeeded to Henry Martyn's tentative enter- 
prise. These Moslem lands have witnessed the last 
labours of two retired Bishops. In 1877 T. Valpy French 
.and E. C. Stuart, who had gone out to India togedier in 
1850, were appointed respectively to the Sees of Lahore 
^(Punjab) and Waiapu (New Zealand). . Both, after episco- 
pates of some years, resigned (French in 1887, Stuart in 
1893) ^^ order to resume missionary work, and in both 
trases to work among the Mohammedans of Western Asia. 
French eventually essayed to enter Arabia, and died at 
Muscat in 1891. Stuart went to Persia in 1894, and has 
laboured ever since. French's enterprise has since been 
taken up by an American Presbyterian Mission at Muscat 
At Aden the Scotch Free Church has a Mission, begun in 
1885 ^ ^G Hon. Ion Keith Falconer, The ''Arch- 
bishop's Assyrian Mission" was founded in 1886 to 
influence certain of the Eastern Churches. 

India has witnessed great progress, both in the 
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gathering-in by old * agencies and in the starting of new 
agencies. The disastrous famines, while they have limited 
(but not stopped) the increase of population, have brought 
considerable numbers of the people under Christian instruc- 
tion. This was especially the case in the South in 1877-8. 
While the Brahmans did nothing, the Christian missionaries 
toiled nobly for the relief <rf the people; and thousands 
came forward to learn more of so merciful a religion. The 
S.P.G. and C.M.S. Missions in Tinnevelly profited largely 
by this movement ; and still more notable were the acces- 
sions in the Telugu Mission of the American Baptists, 
while the American United Presbyterians and Episcopal 
Methodists were gathering large numbers in the North, 
independently of famines, but, in the opinion of the older 
Missions, baptizing ignorant inquirers too quickly. At the 
same time many efforts were being made to reach the non- 
Hindu hill tribes. The Chhota Nagpore Missions (German 
Lutheran and S.P.G.) and the Santal Mission (C.M.S.) 
had already gathered large bodies of converts from these 
tribes ; and similar work was now begun among the Gonds 
and the Bheels. 

Meanwhile Educational Missions were being energeti- 
cally developed. In these the Scotch Presbyterians have 
always been foremost, and Dr. W. Miller's Christian 
College at Madras has become one of the greatest institu- 
tions in India. With the like purpose of reaching the 
upper castes and classes the Cambridge Mission at Delhi 
and the Oxford Mission at Calcutta were begun in 
1877-80; although both, while doing efficient service in 
this direction, have found spheres also among the 
•' depressed classes." The third University Mission, that 
of Trinity College, Dublin, in Chhota Nagpore (1890), has 
worked chiefly in the villages. Medical work and women's 
work have been largely developed. The former agency, 
which is especially valuable among Mohammedans, has 
been extended in the North -West, where Islam prevails, 
and the C.M.S^ has gradually built up a chain of Medical 
Missions along the frontier. The Indian Female Instruc- 
tion Society became two bands in 1880, when the Church 
of England Zenana Society was formed ; and the other 
section took the name ''Zenana Bible and Medical 

H H 2 
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Mission.*' The various missionary societies have also 
their own several Women's Branches. 

General Missionary Conferences have been held in India 
decennially. The first has been already mentioned. The 
second was held at Calcutta at the close of 1882, the 
third at Bombay at the close of 1892, and the fourth at 
Madras in 1902. On this last occasion. Bishop White- 
head of Madras took a prominent and valued part The 
decennial statistics prepared for these Conferences, com- 
pared with the census returns, gave full details of the staff 
and agencies and converts of the various Missions. One 
of the most important subjects discussed was how best to 
foster self-support and self-government among the Native 
Christian communities ; but Church organisation proper 
could not be fully considered in interdenominational 
gatherings. Meanwhile the various Missions were develop- 
ing such organisation, each in its own way ; and there are 
groups of congregations, particularly in the South, which 
do manage their own affairs and support their own Church 
institutions. Anglican Native Christendom will scarcely (so 
to speak) " come of age " until there are Native bishops ; 
but meanwhile it has been fostered by the English 
Episcopate in India, which has much developed in the 
past thirty years. The bishoprics of Lahore and Rangoon 
were founded in 1877 ; that of Travancore and Cochin 
in 1879; Chhota Nagpore in 1 890 ; Lucknow in 1 893. For 
the large Native Church in Tinnevelly two assistant bishops 
under the Bishop of Madras, Caldwell (S.P.G.) and 
Sargent (C.M.S.), were consecrated in 1877 ; but in 1896 
the See of Tinnevelly was established. The old dioceses, 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, having been established 
by Act of Parliament, could not be divided without another 
Act ; and Chhota Nagpore, Lucknow (as to part of its 
area), and Tinnevelly, became quasi-dioceses by consensual 
compact So with the new diocese of Nagpore, founded 
in 1902. Lahore, Rangoon, Travancore, and Lucknow (as 
to part of its area), being for territories not British when 
the Act was passed, could be established independently. 

The diocese of Rangoon comprises Burmah, which has 
been since 1859 one of the most important fields of the 
S.P.G. The work has been among both the Burmese and 
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the Karen tribes, and also among Tamil immigrants ; and 
there are Native clergy of all three races. Ur. Marks's 
influence at Rangoon, and also at Mandalay before the 
British annexed Upper Burmah, was great and beneficial. 
The American Baptist Mission, begun by the heroic Judson 
in 1 8 1 3, is not only the oldest but by far the largest in the 
country, and has done much fruitful work. 

In the Indo-Chinese Peninsula several non-episcopal 
American Missions have laboured during the whole period 
and before, with small result in Siam, but with better 
promise in Laos. From the French territories Protestant 
missionaries are virtually excluded. The Straits Settlements, 
belonging to England, and British Borneo, are the field 
also of S.P.G. work under the Bishop of Singapore and 
Labuan. In Dutch Malaysia the old missionary work of 
previous centuries is continued. The Philippine Islands, 
taken in the American-Spanish War by the United States, 
have been entered by several American Societies, that of 
the Episcopal Church being under a new Bishop consecrated 
in 1902. 

China, as already mentioned, received a new English 
Bishop (Bussell), and a new Anglican Mission (S.P.G.), 
just as our period opened in 1874. Before this, however, 
the American Episcopal Church had sent a Bishop to 
Shanghai. Then in 1879 a third English quasi-diocese 
was formed, China being divided into three jurisdictions, 
the southern provinces remaining attached to the colonial 
diocese of Hong Kong, and the rest being allotted to Mid- 
China (Bishop Moule, C.M.S.) and North China (Bishop 
Scott, S.P.G.). In 1895, a fourth jurisdiction, Western 
China, took off part of Mid-China. Since the century 
closed the American Church has placed a second Bishop at 
Hankow, and the English Church a sixth for Shantung 
Province. Such developments are an outward and visible 
sign of real missionary progress in the Anglican Missions ; 
yet these Missions are far behind those of the other Protes- 
tant Societies, English and American, in the numbers of 
both missionaries and converts. The great expansion dates 
from 1876, when the Chefoo Convention was signed. Mn 
Hudson Taylor, the leader of the China Inland Mission, 
had projected the occupation by at least two men of each of 
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the. nine great provinces then unreached by missionaries, 
and within two years of that time all the nine were 
traversed. This Mission received a great impetus in 1885 
by the going forth of the " Cambridge Seven," Stanley 
Smith, C. T. Studd, and their comrades (one of whom, 
Cassels, became in 1 895 Bishop in Western China) ; and it 
quickly became by far the largest of all China Missions. 
Very able men meanwhile were leading the other Socie- 
ties, such as Carstairs Douglas (English Presb)rterian), 
Muirhead and Griffith John (L,M,S.), David Hill (Wes- 
leyan), Timothy Richard (Baptist), the last named especially 
noteworthy for his valuable literary labours and influence 
with the best Chinese statesmen. Medical Missions have 
been greatly developed, and, still more, the work of 
Christian women, hundreds of whom have found it possible 
to travel in the remotest parts of the country with, safety 
and propriety. 

From time to time grave outrages have brought suffer- 
ing and peril upon the Missions in China. Most starding, 
prior to 1900, was the murder of Robert Stewart, eight 
ladies, and two children at Hwa-sang, in .the Fuh-kien 
Province in 1895. ^^^ ^^^ ^^ event paled before the 
terrible massacres of 1900, by the Boxers, in the northern 
provinces, when 187 missionaries and wives and children 
(C.LM. 78, S.P.G. 3, American 62, and other English 
and Continental Societies 44) met cruel deaths. Prior 
to the Boxer rising, prospects had been most hopeful, 
the young emperor being guided by counsellors the most 
open-minded towards progress of all kinds ; and since 
the massacres and the temporary occupation of Peking by 
the European forces the outlook has sometimes seemed 
more hopeful, notwithstanding the innate conservatism of 
the Chinese character and the hostility of the remarkable 
woman who at present virtually rules the empire. 

Into Korea the Gospel was first introduced by the Scotch 
mis.sionaries in Manchuria, just over the frontier. In 1884 
the American Presbyterians established the first regular 
Mission ; and they have been followed by Australian and 
Canadian Presbyterians and by American Methodists. The 
S.P.G. Mission, headed by Bishop Corfe, entered in 1889* 

As already intimated, the period under review just 
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covers the history of efTecttve missionary work in Japan. 
From 1873 onwards there was no break in its continuous 
progress^ The American Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
and Methodists were much the strongest, and gathered 
the large majority of the convertsi About 1888, in which 
year about 7,000 Japanese adults were baptized, there was 
an expectation of the speedy triumph of Christianity, and 
the Native newspapers openly welcomed the impending 
change. But a reaction against foreign influence set in for 
a time, and progress, was slowen Meanwhile consolidation 
was. going on. The Presbyterian Christians, though 
attached to several different Societies, formed themselves 
into one united Church ; and similar movements followed. 
In 1887 ^h^ Christians attached to the S.P.G. and C.M.S. 
Missions and: to the American Episcopal Church combined, 
under the auspices of the English Bishop Bickersteth and 
the American Bishop Williams, to form the Nippon Sai- 
Kokwai, or Japan Church, with its own constitution and 
canons, which is the most definite ecclesiastical result yet 
attained by the Missions of the Anglican Communion 
among non- Christians. The Episcopate has alsQ been 
developed, so that all Japan has, since 1896, been divided 
into six jurisdictions. P'our of these have EngUsh Bishc^s 
(two each supported by S.P.G. and C.M.S.) and two 
American ; and their appointment is now always subject 
to the consent of the Japanese Synod* But the spiritual 
element in Missions in Japan has not been lost in the 
ecclesiastical. In recent years there has been much 
deepening of spiritual life among the converts, increased 
zeal in spreading the Gospel, and a growing unity among 
Christians of different communions. And the number of 
influential men among them is remarkable. The President 
of the Diet and several other members are Christians ; so 
are many military and naval officers ; so are some leading 
newspaper editors. And while the President of the 
World's Christian Student Federation is a Swede, the Vice- 
President is a Japanese. 

America and Oceania. 

The period has been one of great extension in North 
West Canada. Through the statesmanlike policy of 
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Archbishop Machray, of Rupertsland, diocese after diocese 
has been formed ; and among the new Bishops have been 
seven C.M.S. missionaries. Within the Arctic Circle the 
Eskimo tribes at several points have been reached, as also 
in Labrador, by the Moravians. The I'emotest diocese of 
all, Selkirk, in which Bishop Bompas has laboured for 
nearly thirty years without once coming south into civilisa- 
tion, has been unexpectedly opened up by the gold 
discoveries at Klondyke. Beyond the Rocky Mountains 
and on the Pacific coast, in three other dioceses, the S.P.G. 
and C.M.S have laboured successfully among fierce Indian 
tribes. The work of Bishop Ridley of Caledonia especially 
at Metlakatla, up the Skeena River, and in Queen Char- 
lotte s Islands, has been of thrilling interest A former 
C.M.S. lay evangelist, Mr. Duncan, seceded in 1881, and 
has founded a second Metlakatla in Alaskan territory. In 
Alaska proper the American Episcopal Church and other 
American Societies have important Missions. 

South America has been called the Neglected Continent, 
and the British work there has not been large. It is 
chiefly carried on by the South American Missionary 
Society under the Bishop of the Falkland Islands. But 
the American Missions, chiefly Presbyterian and Methodist, 
are numerous. They are, however, principally directed to 
the enlightenment of the Roman Catholic population, and 
the Mission of this kind of the Episcopal Church has a 
Bishop at its head. The Indians of the interior are still 
for the most part unreached, but the Moravians have 
approached some tribes at different points. 

Turning to the Southern Ocean, the Missions in 
Madagascar (L.M.S., S.P.G., Friends', Norwegian) pro- 
gressed for several years in all directions. The Anglican 
Bishop in Madagascar (Dr. Kestell-Cornish) worked on 
the Bible Translation Committee presided over by Mr. 
Cousins, of the L.M.S. When the French annexed the 
island the Roman missionaries, who, thinking the Malagasy 
hopeless, had left half a century before, but who had re- 
turned when the L.M.S. Mission had proved so successful 
took advantage of the change and rapidly extended their 
work ; but the French authorities acted fairly, and the 
Protestant Missions, accepting certain conditions laid down 
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for them, have maintained their ground. The Paris 
Society {Missions £vang^ligues) has taken over some of 
the work, as it did formerly in Tahiti when the French 
annexation issued in the exclusion of the L.M.S. In the 
little island of Mauritius the S.P.G. and C.M.S. have 
worked for nearly fifty years among the Creoles and the 
Indian coolies ; and six Bishops successively have super- 
vised the Missions. 

In the South Seas proper the Melanesian Mission, 
after Patteson's death, continued to do noble work under 
Bishop John Selwyn, and subsequently under the present 
Bishop. J. G. Paton's wonderful narratives from the New 
Hebrides have won universal admiration. In New Zea- 
land (now a prosperous British colony, owing its origin to 
the devotion of the early C.M.S. missionaries), the remnant 
of the Maori race is mainly Christian, and supports in large 
measure its own churches and schools. Some eight 
Maoris have been ordained to the ministry of the Church 
of England. 

But the youngest and most perilous of Christian enter- 
prises in Oceania are the Missions in New Guinea. The 
L.M.S. led the way in 1871 with Native Christian teachers 
from the Loyalty Islands. In 1874 Lawes and Chalmers 
began their work ; but the latter fell a victim to the can- 
nibals in 1 90 1. The Anglican Board of Missions in Aus- 
tralia started a New Guinea Mission in 1892, now under 
Bishop Stone-Wigg ; and the Wesleyans in the same year. 

General Progress since 1872. 

We have reviewed the progress of the period geo- 
graphically, but this gives but a partial view of the case. 
We have to notice the general progress of the missionary 
enterprise in certain particular respects. There are evi- 
dences of increased interest and zeal at home ; while abroad 
there have been special developments of work, not con- 
fined to this or that field, as well as general advance in the 
forces employed. 

Progress at Home. 

(a) There has been a great increase in the sttidy of 
Missions^ resulting in wider and fuller knowledge of the 
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fields and the work* This has beea much ' promoted by 
various special agencies connected with the different 
Societies, such as the Lay Workers' Unions (1882),. Ladies' 
Unions (1885), Younger Clergy Union (1885), Missionary 
Bands (1885), Gleaners' Union (1886), and Sowers' Band 
(1890), all of the C.M.S. ; the Junior Clergy Missionary 
Association (1891), and the Children of the Church (1891), 
of the S.P.G. ; the Daybreak Workers' Union of the 
C.E.Z.M.S. ; the Watchers' Band of the L.M.S. ; and a 
host of similar organisations, almost all of them avowedly 
founded in imitation of the original ones connected with 
the C.M.S. Missionary Exhibitions, invented and started 
by the Rev. J. Barton at Cambridge in 1882, have done 
much to interest the general public in at least the external 
surroundings oi^ Missions ; and Missionary Missions (1884) 
have opened the eyes of many in the inner circle of earnest 
people to the unique position of the subject in the Scrip- 
tures and to the claims of Christ upon them for service in 
the cause. Missionary Libraries have been multiplied and 
largely used ; and they have been constantly supplied with 
new missionary books issuing from the press in increasing 
numbers year by year. The Memoir of Bishop Hanning- 
ton (1886) by its great success and wide circulation 
created a market for them which scarcely existed at all 
before. 

{b) There has been a great increase in r^^lar and 
intelligent Prayer for Missions. Prayer Meetings and 
Intercession Services have been set on foot by the Unions 
above mentioned ; Cycles of Prayer, first issued by the 
C.M.S. (in enlarged form, 1886), have gradually been 
adopted by many Societies ; and prayer has been made 
more intelligent and more real by the increased knowledge 
of the work. 

{c) There has been a great increase in offers of service. 
In the few years preceding 1873 candidates had diminished 
in number, and both within and without the Church of 
England there was a depressing sense of decaying zeal in 
the cause. But the Day of Intercession, December 20, 
1872, was the starting point of a new era. Parochial 
Missions were then beginning, and produced many aspirants 
for missionary service ; and so did Mr. Moody's memorable 
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'Campaigns, of 1874-5 and 1883-4. The seaside services 
of the Children's Special Service Mission, also, not only 
fostered the reviving earnestness, but gave the young 
university men who conducted them experience in evan- 
gelistic work ; and many, in consequence, were led to offer 
for service abroad. A great impetus was given by the 
going forth (1885) of the ** Cambridge Seven " under the 
China Inland Mission, led by the stroke oar of the Cam- 
bridge boat. Mr. Stanley Smith, and the captain of the 
Cambridge eleven, Mr. C. T. Studd. The growing influence 
of the Keswick Convention, with its call to entire dedica- 
tion to the Lord's service, resulted in numerous candidates, 
especially women, approaching the Societies. In more 
recent years the Council for Service Abroad, under the 
United Boards of Missions for the Provinces of Canterbury 
and York, has promoted the going forth of many young 
clergymen, mostly, however, for colonial work, but some for 
Missions to non-Christians, generally in S.P.G. connection. 

One of the most interesting developments of the past 
few years has been the establishment and progress of the 
Student Volunteer Missionary Union, initiated in America 
in 1886 and organised in England in 1892. Between 1892 
and 1902 no fewer than 2,000 students in colleges in the 
United Kingdom (including theological and medical 
schools) signed a declaration of their purpose, '* should 
God permit," to be " foreign missionaries " ; and of these 
over 800 had sailed in the ten years in connection with 
different Societies. The S.V.M. Union has held inspiring 
Conferences of students, and at one in Liverpool in January 
1896 it adopted as its watchword, '* The evangelisation of 
the world in this generation." 

Another interesting development is the spread of 
missionary zeal to the Colonies. Earnest men and women 
in Canada, Australia, &c., desired to join the missionary 
army in the heathen world ; and Associations were formed 
to send them out in connection with the C.M.S., the China 
Inland Mission, and other Societies, the funds for main- 
taining them being raised on the spot. Some also joined 
the Australian Board of Missions, the Melanesian Mission 
of the New Zealand Church, the Missionary Society of the 
Church of England in Canada, and various Presbyterian 
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and Methodist organisations, working chiefly among the 
nearer heathen in the Colonies themselves or in the South 
Sea Islands and New Guinea. This development may be 
regarded as an item of progress at home, the Colonies in 
this aspect being obviously a part of " home." 

(d) The increase of labourers has demanded an increase 
of funds for the support of them and their work ; and this 
increase has been gained to an extent far beyond general 
expectation. Accurate figures are difficult to obtain, but 
for some years the late Canon Scott Robertson published 
annually a summary of British contributions to Foreign 
Missions (excluding dividends and interest and contributions 
abroad), and we may take his figures for 1887. They 
were: Church of England, ^'461,236; Joint Societies of 
Churchmen and Nonconformists, /*! 87,048 ; English Non- 
conformists, ^^367,1 15; Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, 
;^202,94o; Roman Catholics, ^'10,420: total, ;^i, 228,759. 
Similar figures for the present time are not available, but 
the present total must be very much larger. In the 1887 
summary Canon Scott Robertson put the C.M.S. receipts 
at ^^207,704 and the S.P.G. receipts at ^'98,811.^ The 
corresponding figures for 1902 (or year ending March 1903) 
would be ;^339,ooo and /^i 36,723. The Church of 
England Zenana Society was then credited with ;^2 2,674 ; 
now it is ^^56,733. The Universities' Mission to Central 
Africa, then ;^i2,i69, now ^^30,371. 

Increase of the Missionary Force. 

There has been a very large increase in the number of 
missionaries. Full statistics of past years are not available, 
but we may take some figures for 1884, based on Dr. R. 
Grundemann's tables in the Allgemeine Missions Zeitschrift^ 
corrected and enlarged by two American missionary 
periodicals and summarised in the CM. Intelligencer of 
May 1886. The two American authorities, however, 
differed considerably. One estimated the number of 
'* foreign missionaries" (male) at 2,712; the other at 
2,561. The latter divided them as British, 1,811; 
American, 973 ; Continental, 777. The latter also gave 
the number of women as 2,274, viz. : British, 745 ; 

' The S.P.G. and C.M.S. totals are exclusive of dividends, &c 
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American, 1,082 ; Continental, 447. But it is clear» 
looking at the details, that this included both wives and 
single women in some cases, and only single women in 
others ; thus the C M. S. is credited with fifteen women, 
i.e^ the unmarried only, but the Wesle3rans with 281, 
evidently including wives. This is but one instance of 
the defects of all such calculations. Still, the fact of the 
great progress since 1 884 is not perceptibly affected either 
by the above differences or by the differences in the more 
recent calculations. These latter are also American. Dr. 
Dennis {Centennial Survey of Foreign Missions) estimates 
the total number of Protestant missionaries in 1900 as 
17,974, and Mr. Harlan Beach {Geography and Atlas of 
Protestant Missions) ^s 16,618; so that it maybe safely 
concluded that in sixteen years the force had multiplied 
nearly three-fold. That is, without question, a most 
remarkable fact 

An amended estimate, based on Dr. Dennis's, but with 
some obvious mistakes corrected, gives a total of 15,500, 
divided according to the countries from which they have 
gone forth, as follows : — 



From Great Britain and Ireland . 
From America (including Canada) 
From the Continent of Europe . 
From Asia and Africa 
From Australasia 



6,900 
4,800 
2,500 
1,000 
300 





15,500 


Or, according to sex and calling : — 




Ordained Missionaries 


4,800 


Physicians: Men 


480 


„ Women . 


220 


Laymen (not Physicians) . 


2,000 


Single women (not Physicians) . 


3,600 


Wives (not Physicians) 


. 4400 



15,500 



Dr. Dennis's details of British Societies show that the 
C.M.S. stood first with 558 men, 331 single women, 349 
wives; total 1,238. Then came the S.P.G. ; but in esti- 
mating Missions to the non-Christian world the men 
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working only among white colonists throughout the British 
Empire and chaplains in Europe, &c., should be deducted ; 
and thus corrected, the result is about 250 men, 100 single 
women, and 200 wives; total 550. This gives the S.P.G. 
the third place, instead of the second ; the China Inland 
Mission standing second with 327 men, 287 single women, 
196 wives ; total 810. The following table, condensed from 
Dr. Dennis's, gives the figures of the principal British 
Societies :^^ 



A.D. 1900 

Church Missionary Society . 

China Inland Mission . 

Society for Propagation of Gospel^ 

London Missionary Society . 

United Free Church of Scotland . 

We3leyan Missionary Society 

Baptist Missionary Society . 

Brethren's Missions 

Church of England Zenana Society 

Universities' Mission to Central Africa 

North Africa Mission . 

Zenana Bible and Medical Mission 

South American Missionary Society 

English Presbyterian Missions 

South Africa General Mission 

Friends' Foreign Missionary Association 

United Methodist Missions . 

Church of Scotland (Presbyterian) 

Scottish Episcopal Church . 



Men 


Wives 


Women 


Tout 


558 


349 


331 


1,238 


327 


196 


288 


811 


250 


200 


100 


550 


202 


160 


74 


436 


183 


114 


109 


406 


222 


136 


54 


402 


145 


109 


75 


329- 


124 


87 


61 


272 





— 


234 


234 


54 


— 


42 


106 


32 


23 


50 


105 


— 


— 


95 


95 



54 
36 

36 
30 
49 

41 

42 



17 

23 
22 

26 

28 

25 
5 



17 
29 
30 

23 

2 

2 
16 



88 
88 
88 

79 

79 
68 

63 



Further Illustrations of Progress, 

(i) Progress is. seen, not only in the total number of 
workers, but in the increase in different special classes of 
workers, and the development of their several branches 
of work. First may be noticed the larger number of 
university graduates engaged in the field. It is doubtful 
whether they are higher in academical distinction than 
formerly. Men like French, Ragland, and Mackenzie 
have not yet been excelled. .But they are far more 
numerous. The Cambridge Mission at Delhi and the 



> In round figures. As explained in the text, they do not include the S. P.G. worken 
amongst the British colonists. 
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Oxford Mission at Calcutta, the Dublin University Missions 
in Chhota Nagpore (SiP.G.) and Fuh-kien (C.M.S.) enroll 
graduates only ; and the Universities' Mission to Central 
Africa has several, though it employs others. Many 
Nonconformist missionaries are now graduates, but the 
bulk of them belong to the S,P;G* and C.M.S. The- 
S.P.G. men are mostly in colonial work, and the separate 
numbers are not given. The C.M.S., which had 36 in 
1872, and 71 in 1887, has 227 in 1903. This would 
probably be about half the whole number working among 
the heathen, the other half being distributed among the 
other Societies. 

(2) On the other hand men of less education have 
multiplied, and of these many have done excellent work 
with very little prior training. The non-denominational 
and free-lance Missions have been mostly manned by these ; 
but the Universities' Mission to Central Africa and the 
Anglican Mission in Korea have special openings for them. 
The C.M.S. has a large number of "short course" men 
engaged in lay work. Engineers, printers, accountants, are 
always useful, and may do effective service. 

(3) Industrial Missions of different kinds have given^ 
scope for men of these classes. An Industrial Mission 
proper is a Mission to an uncivilised tribe or race, among 
whom a footing is gained by simple agricultural or mechanical 
arts, and their attention thus secured for the Gospel mes- 
sage. This method has been successfully adopted in 
Africa, the South Sea Islands, &c. Some Missions in 
India and elsewhere cultivate industries for the benefit of 
the converts who are cast out by their heathen neighbours. 
These, however, are not so much Industrial Missions as 
ordinary Missions adopting industries as part of their opera-^ 
tions. Dr. Dennis's Survey gives, for 1900, a list of 179 

' Industrial Training Institutions and Classes." Under 
this head may also be mentioned 159 "Mission Printing 
Presses and Publishing Houses." 

{4) Educational institutions have multiplied in the 
Missions. There are no data for comparing past and 
present in this respect, but Dr. Dennis's Centennial Survey 
gave interesting statistics for 1900, of which a brief sum- 
mary may be given : — ^ 
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Universities and Collies . . 94 (India 34). 

Theological and Training Schools . 375 (India no, China 68). 
Boarding and High Schools and 

Seminaries .... 879 (India 337, China 166). 

Kindergartens . . . 122 (India 30, Japan 25). 

Elementary or Village Day Schools 1 8,742 

Pupils : Males,7i6i74i ; females, 322,98a 

(5) From the same source we take the following statis- 
tics of Philanthropic Institutions in the Missions : — 

Orphanages 247 

Leper Homes 100 

Institutions for Blind and Deaf .... 30 
Miscellaneous Homes and Refuges. . .156 

(6) Year by year the great work of translating, revising, 
printing, publishing, and circulating the Scriptures has 
advanced ; the Missionary Societies providing the transla- 
tions and versions executed by their missionaries, and the 
Bible Societies printing the versions, taking a good share 
in the distribution and sale, and often organising all the 
plans for production. The Survey already cited gives a full 
list of 456 "missionary versions " of the Scriptures, which, 
added to the six ancient versions and the sixteen standard 
modern versions of Christian Europe, makes a total of 
478. Of these 46 are in languages now obsolete. Of the 
whole 456 missionary versions 99 are of the whole Bible, 
121 of (at least) the whole New Testament, and 236 of 
portions only. 

(7) Among the most important developments has been 
the advance of Medical Missions. In this department the 
Presbyterians have led the way, and the Edinburgh 
Medical Mission has been a fruitful source of men for the 
foreign field. In 1893 ^^ number of qualified doctors 
holding British degrees or diplomas was estimated at 165 ; 
in 1902 at 328. The Free Church of Scotland for some 
years stood first in the number of medical missionaries, and 
the Presbyterian Churches, taken together, still stand before 
any other Church or denomination ; but the C.M.S. is now 
the highest among individual Societies, with over sixty on 
its roll, who work some forty regular Medical Missions, 
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comprising thirty hospitals and dispensaries.^and assisted 
by thirty trained nurses. Other Church of England 
Societies have about forty medical missionaries among 
them, and the Scotch and English Presbyterian Churches 
more than one hundred between them. Dr. Dennis's 
Centennial Survey gave a list of 379 hospitals, 783 dis- 
pensaries, and 67 medical schools and schools for nurses, a 
large proportion being American. The Mission to Lepers, 
organised in 1874, originally in Edinburgh and Dublin, may 
be regarded as a Medical Mission. It helps financially 
several of the Societies which have homes or other agencies 
for reaching lepers* 

(8) But of all the later developments of missionary 
work the most remarkable is the increased employment of 
women. The estimated totals in 1 884 and 1 900 have been 
already given, viz. 2,274 and 8,220. But it is certain that 
the great majority in 1884 were wives, whereas in 1900 
the single women were nearly as numerous as the married ; 
and a reasonable estimate would be that the former had 
multiplied sevenfold in sixteen years. In fact the syste- 
matic employment of single women for general missionary 
work — odier than as schoolmistresses — is in England 
scarcely thirty years old, though in America it had pre- 
vailed much earlier. The names of the two English 
Societies specially formed for women's work before 1880 
sufficiently indicate that girls' schools were the chief, if not 
the only, agency contemplated, viz. " Society for Female 
Education in the East " and '' Indian Female Normal 
School and Instruction Society." On these two, and the 
Church of England Zenana Society, organised in 1880, 
the C.M.S. depended almost entirely for the agency of 
single women in its Missions, and this mainly in India and 
China. Its own number in 1884 was (as before mentioned) 15, 
almost all engaged in school work. But in 1887, influenced 
by {a) special calls from particular fields, {b) unsought offers 
of service, {c) funds spontaneously provided, it began 
sending out single women for general work, and in the 
next twelve years it sent out nearly 400. In 1903 it has 
380 at work. The S.P.G. ^Women's Association dates 
from 1 866. It also has gradually enlarged its operations, 
and has now about 100 single women on its staff, being, 

1 1 
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in regard to the choice of agents and the collection of funds, 
independent in certain respects of the S.P.G. itself. 

(9) Lastly, observe the growth of the Anglican 
Episcopate abroad. When Queen Victoria ascended the 
throne there were in the Colonies and Dependencies of 
Great Britain seven bishoprics. In 1872 there were forty- 
eight ; and five others beyond the British dominions. 
Almost all of these were primarily for the benefit of the 
colonists or other Englishmen abroad* though the Native 
races were by no means neglected* Those that had been 
definitely established for missionary purposes were 1 1, viz. 
Jerusalem, Sierra Leone, Niger (now Western Equatorial 
Africa), Central Africa (now Zanzibar), Zululand, Labuan, 
Victoria (Hong Kong), Waiapu, Melanesia, Rupertsland» 
Honolulu ; though in these cases, in their turn, the English 
within the area of jurisdiction were not neglected, and two 
at least, Waiapu and Rupertsland, are now predominantly 
colonial. In 1900 the total number of bishoprics abroad 
was 97, and is now 10 1, viz. 82 within (or partly within) 
the British Empire and 19 outside it Of these the work 
among non-Christian peoples^ or among the converts 
gathered out of them» takes the chief place in 38 ; but the 
distinction is not easy to draw, for in some of the Indian 
and South African dioceses the two kinds of work may be 
said to be about equal in amount. Many of the bishoprics 
are endowed, and towards the endowments the S.P.G. 
and S.P.C.K. have contributed largely. The S.P.G. also 
has ten bishOps on its present roll of missionaries, 
and supported by its funds. The CM.S. does not 
contribute to endowments, but supports the bishops of 
twelve sees altogether, and of five other sees partially, 
not including three retired bishops (one of them, Bishop 
Stuart, still in active service) and three African assistant 
bishops. 

Meanwhile the American Episcopate, which has grown 
still more rapidly at home, having now eighty sees in the 
States, is only represented in the foreign field by ten bishop- 
rics, viz. two in China, two in Japan, one in West Africa, 
two in the West Indies, two in Roman Catholic countries 
(Brazil and the Philippines), and the Honolulu see trans- 
ferred from the Church of England. Several bishops in 
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the States, however, have Red Indians and Chinese immi- 
grants in their spheres of work, besides the Negroes who 
are professing Christians. 

Results of Missions. 

Two preliminary remarks are important :— 

1. The obligation of Missions is entirely independent 
of results. The responsibility of the Church is to tell all 
men of Christ ; the responsibility of believing on Him and 
accepting Him as Saviour and Lord rests upon the 
individual told. Moreover, the true conversion of the 
man in heart and life is not within the Church's power ; 
the Holy Ghost alone is the Giver of Life. It follows 
that a Mission may be doing its work perfectly, even if 
there be no results at all ; and a Mission in Morocco or in 
Persia, with a handful of converts, has as much right to 
support and appreciation as a Mission in Madagascar or 
Tinnevelly, with its tens of thousands. Nevertheless, 
remembering that God answers prayer and blesses faith- 
ful work, we are right in aiming at results and in expecting 
them. 

2. But the ordinary statistics quite fail to state the 
results of Missions adequately. For they take no account 
of (i) preparatory work, the results of which are in the 
future ; (2) of collateral results, of which more presently ; 
(3) of the converts who are dead, though these are the 
surest and safest fruits so far as individual salvation is 
concerned. Statistical returns only give the actual number 
of baptized (and sometimes of unbaptized) adherents at a 
particular date. 

However, let statistics be presented quantum valeant. 

The figures given by Dr. Dennis for 1900 are as 

follows : — 

Christian community, including communicants and 

non-communicants of all ages .... 4,514,592 

Of whom are commuaicants i>53i|889 

Increase of communicants in one year . . . . 112,152 

Mr. Harlan Beach's figures are considerably lower, 
viz. : — 

Native constituency 3f6i3i39i 

Of whom are communicants 1,397,042 

I X 2 
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His 


details 


are as follows, slightly corrected (see foot 


notes) :- 


— 






Africa 


■ • 


Continent 


. 851,180 






Madagascar and Islands 


' 171.372 








i,vtz,a^ 


Asia 


• • 


Turkish Empire ^ . 


69,61 1 






Persia 


3.»99 






India .... 


, 976,927 






Ceylon .... 


31.071 






Burmah .... 


. 134,531 






Siam, Straits Settlements, 








&c 


7.27s 






Malay Archipelago . 


94,240 






China .... 


, 204,672 






Korea .... 


10,530 






Japan .... 


84,394 



Australasia, &c Australia, New Zealand, 

New Guinea . 
Oceania 

America . . North and Central . 

South 
West Indies . 

Japanese and Chinese in Christian lands 



33.900 
353.139 

81,718 

93.016 

239.580 



1,607,250 



387.039 



414.314 
3.727 

3434,882 « 



The detailed figures making these totals in Mr. Beach's 
work are given, not by geographical areas, but by Societies. 
Thus the tables show the number of C.M.S. or L.M.S. 
or Baptist converts in Africa, but not the number in 
Uganda, or Zululand, or on the Congo. 

The largest African figures are those of the Wesleyans, 
407,000 in South and West Africa. The Basle Mission 
(chiefly in the South) is credited with 68,000 ; the French 
Protestant Mission (in the South), with 30,000 ; the C.M.S. 

^ The European and Asiatic portions of Turkey are not distinguished in the 
tables. The whole number are therefore in this summary credited to Asia. 
The total in Mr. Beach's tables for Turkey is 219,61 1, but this includes 150,000 
Assyrian Christians, who are erroneously given as converts of the Archbishop's 
Assyrian Mission. 

' Mr. Beach's total has also been reduced here by eliminating 28,509 Protes- 
tant converts in Papal Europe. 
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(West, East, and Uganda), with 59,000; the S.P.G. 
(South), with 18,000 ; the Universities' Mission (East), 
with 14,000. In Madagascar the L.M.S. is credited with 
61,000; the S.P.G., with 3,000; the Norwegians, with 
86,000. 

In India the chief figures are : American Episcopal 
Methodists (in the North), 148,000; C.M.S. (all parts), 
146,000; American Baptists (Telugu country), 136,000; 
S.P.G. (chiefly South), 113,000; L.M.S. (chiefly South), 
101,000. 

In China : American Episcopal Methodists, 30,000 ; 
C.M.S., 25,000; American Board, 22,000; English Pres- 
byterians, 17,000; United Free Scotch Church, 14,000; 
American Presbyterians, 11,000; China Inland Mission, 
8,500. In Korea the American Presbyterians and 
Methodists chiefly divide the converts. 

In Japan : American Board, 25,000 ; American Epi- 
scopal Methodists, 12,000; Anglican (C.M.S., S.P.G., 
American), 10,000. 

The Japanese and Chinese converts in Christian lands 
are, in Canada and the United States, 1,400; in Hawaii, 
1 , 1 50 ; in Australia i , 1 50. All these are round figures. 

The preparatory work of Missions and their collateral 
results cannot be even imperfectly reckoned in figures ; but 
they cannot be omitted in any estimate of results. There is 
a period in the erection of a building when nothing can be 
shown as the result of labour except some diggings and a 
little scaffolding ; but no one looking at these beginnings 
calls them a failure. In most Missions there has been a 
period of pioneer and preparatory labour. Even the mere 
living of Christian men among the heathen exercises an 
influence which tells in the long run. Habits of industry, 
purity, orderliness, fairness, kindliness, convey moral 
teaching before the missionary can even speak the lan- 
guage. This slow but steady influence has been conspicu- 
ously great in Africa and in the South Sea Islands. Indirect 
also, but often potent, is the prestige gained by agricultural 
skill, as in New Zealand ; or mechanical, as in Uganda. Of 
a different kind, but very important, has been the influence 
of Christian education in India and Japan. Mission col- 
leges like those of the Free Church of Scotland at Calcutta, 
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Madras, and Bombay ; of the S.P.G. at Cawnpore and 
Delhi ;• of the C.M.S. at Agra and Masulipatam, and many 
others, create a Christian atmosphere which is felt by 
thousands of non-Christian scholars, and give a knowledge 
of the Bible which prepares them for the direct appeal of 
the Christian preacher, all this being additional to and 
independent of the direct results in definite conversions. 

The collateral results of Missions are powerfully mar- 
shalled in Dn Wameck's Missions and Culture, Dn Dennis's 
Christian Missions and Social Progress, Liggins's The 
Qreat Value and Success of Foreign Missions, &c* In the 
last-named work* besides more than 200 pages of evidence, 
there is .an appendix on the Enrichment of Science by 
^lissionaries• . It is there stated that a volume of 500 pages 
has been published by the American Board '' ta show the 
services of missionaries to geography, geology, mineralogy, 
natural history, archaeology, philology » ethnography, 
histpry, education, medical science, commerce, the arts, 
&c." Mr. R. E. Speer {Missionary Principles and 
Practice^ p., 419) thus sununarises the mass of evidence 
adduced by Dr. Dennis : — 

Missions have promoted temperance, opposed the liquor and 
opium traffics, checked gambling, established higher standards of 
personal purity, cultivated industry and frugality, elevated women, 
restrained anti-social customs such as polygamy, concubinage, 
adultery, child-marriage, and infanticide ; fostered the suppression 
of the slave trade, abolished cannibalism and human sacriirce, 
organised famine relief, improved husbandry and agriculture. 
Introduced Western medicines and medical science, founded leper 
asylums, promoted cleanliness and sanitation, and checked war. 

This article has been necessarily confined to Protestant, 
i.e. non-Roman Missions. Statistical and other information 
is easily collected regarding the former ; while the latter 
require special and separate study with few helps in 
England. Having had to prepare the article somewhat 
hurriedly at the Editor's request, I have been unable to 
undertake this. It may, however, be roughly stated that 
Roman Catholic Christians in the Mission fields of the non- 
Christian world number some four millions, making the 
total about seven millions and a half. 

Eugene Stock. 
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The commemoration in 1897 o^ ^^e twelve-hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of St. Augustine in Kent, and 
the report of the Foreign Missions Committee of the last 
Lambeth Conference, undoubtedly helped to stimulate 
interest in the work of spreading the Gospel amongst the 
heathen. 'One important result was the petition addressed 
to Convocation for a more distinct recognition of the duty 
of Mission work to be made in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Yet it is not impossible that in the enthusiasm of the 
present the past may fail to receive its due share of recog- 
nition, and that novel experiments in devotion may blind 
us to the value of what is already in existence, but alas ! 
familiar. 

A missionary hymn which begins " Thy kingdom come, 
O Lord,'* has often been a revelation to a parish of the 
meanings which lie hidden in a single phrase of the Lord's 
Prayer. And similarly, the Prayer-book itself has a 
wealth of missionary significance, undreamed of by many 
who use it We shall try to show in this paper that that 
missionary significance was intended alike by its compilers 
and revisers. 

It is difficult to account for the general ' impression that 
missionary work was* not conceived of in the early 
•days of the Church ^of England after the Reformation. 
The charters issued to the great trading companies by 
Edward VI. and his successors all contained unmistakeable 
expressions on the duty of converting the heathen. The 
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first expedition in discovery of the North- West Passage 
was accompanied by a clergyman, " Master Wolfall," and 
all through the reign of Elizabeth efforts were being 
made to form Christian communities in North America, 
Sir Walter Raleigh himself giving a substantial contribu- 
tion to the Mission funds. The first Appendix to the 
Digest of the Records of the S.P.G. ; the chapters which 
treat of North America in " Under His Banner/* and 
the Presbyterian ** Short History of Foreign Missions," 
published by Messrs. T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh, alt 
show how keenly alive was the missionary spirit in the 
Church of England from the first publication of our 
Prayer-book in "the common tongue" right up to its 
revision in 1662. 

That difficulties arose in the way of establishing 

bishoprics over the seas is undeniable ; but these difficulties 

were entertained far more seriously by politicians than by 

Churchmen. Over and over again, for 150 years before 

the enabling Act was passed, efforts were made by English 

Churchmen to get bishops sent beyond our realms ; and if 

they were unsuccessful, we must at least give credit for the 

perseverance which would not be daunted in spite of 

disasters such as the Fire of London, which for years 

crippled the energy and finance of the Church, or of the 

political discouragement which came on the Church through 

its connection with the House of Stuart, and which clogged 

it until Charles Edward died, January 31, 1788. This at 

least is clear to any student of history, that English 

influence over the seas was always meant by its promoters 

to include religious influence, and that at the time of the 

Restoration great pains were bestowed on schemes for 

extending the communion of the Church of England 

Again, the Caroline revisers of our Prayer-book had 
passed through liturgical controversy very similar in kind 
to ours, though different in degree. They certainly knew 
how deep and bitter could be the prejudice against 
Catholic ritual and formulas ; they knew all about the cry 
for popular services, and for the removal of restraints from 
the devotional outpourings of minister and flock ; they had 
had to endure the absolute prohibition of the Prayer-book, 
and had been forced to compile fresh forms of devotion 
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for their individual use from ancient sources ; some of their 
friends had actually been sent as slaves to ''the Planta- 
tions " over the seas because of their religious convictions. 
They knew the demand for " elasticity " of worship as well 
as we do, when the work of revising the Prayer-book was 
entrusted absolutely to their discretion. 

And yet they inserted no special service expressive of 
interest in Missions to the heathen. 

It was not that they were averse to making changes. 
Their general attitude is expressed for them in the Preface 
written by Bishop Sanderson. 

" Of the sundxy alterations proposed to us, we have rejected 
all such as were either of dangerous consequence (as secretly 
striking at some established doctrine or laudable practice of the 
Church of England, or indeed of the whole Catholic Church of 
Christ), or else of no consequence at all, but utterly frivolous and 
vain ; but suck alterations as were tendered to us (by what ' 
persons, under what pretences, or to what purpose soever tendered) 
as seemed to us in any degree requisite or expedient, we have willingly 
and of our own accord assented thereto!^ 

Nor does the omission seem due to the haste with 
which the Revision was conducted, and which is responsible 
for one or two obvious flaws in their work. For they did 
insert two services which both express the extent of the 
responsibility entertained by the Church in their day for 
the spread of the Gospel, a responsibility expressed in the 
Preface where these services are mentioned. 

They took it for granted that in " the Plantations" 
converts were being made to Christianity, and to suit their 
circumstances, and those of " others converted to the faith," 
they inserted a form to be used at the Baptism of Persons 
of Riper Years. 

They had no doubt that in the Navy the same Morning 
and Evening Prayer would be used day by day, as on 
land ; and they provided special collects, of a kind suit- 
able to the mariner^s life, supplementary to the landsman s 
service ; but their general conception is clear from the 
words of the collect to be used in "Thanksgiving after 
Victory " : " give us grace to improve this great Mercy to 

Thy Glory, the advancement of the Gospel, the honour of 
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our Sovereign, and, as much as in us lieth, to the good of 
all mankind.-' 

And if the omission was due neither to aversion from 
changes nor to haste, we are rather shut up to the conclu- 
sion that Bishop Sanderson would have considered the 
suggestion for a special service for Foreign Missions as 
^'secredy striking at some established doctrine of the 
Church of England." 

For the Caroline revisers were deeply imbued with the 
spirit of Archbishop Laud,^ to whose' energy we owe the 
arrangement that the Bishop of London, our chief seaport, 
is responsible for the oversight of English congregations 
over the seas. It was his desire to make the Church of 
England ** as diffused and Catholic as the Roman " by 
establishing English chaplains at the chief cities of Europe 
and the Levant, to prevent the perversion or apostacy of 
English Churchmen whose souls were hitherto unshepherded. 

He it was who insisted on the chaplains of the congre- 
gations in Holland adhering to the form of daily prayer in 
the Prayer-book. And the outcome of the establishment of 
these chaplaincies and the insistence on daily service can be 
seen in the second generation afterwards. Maundrell, in 
his journal, describes how all the gentlemen employed in 
the ** factory" at Aleppo, of which he was chaplain, 
attended Divine service daily ; the records of the chaplains' 
work in India show how the native congregations attached 
to the Church of England were gathered round the 
" factories." 

To the influence then upon the revisers of Archbishop 
Laud we seem justified in tracing the increased stringency 
of the provisions made in 1662 in r^ard to the use of the 
daily office, and the general position that there was already 
in the Prayer-book sufficient reference to the heathen to 
satisfy the devotional instincts of Catholic Churchmen. 
Their point of view apparently was that Missionary work 
is one 0/ the normal energies of all Christian people^ and is 
always intplicUly before their eyes, not that it is the ^)ecial 
vocation of a: few whose labours receive spasmodic adver- 
tisement in a service devoted as * exclusively as possible to 
the claims of the heathen. 

^ Cyprianus Anglicus. Heylin. London, 1671, p. 260. 
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And this point of view, entertained by Laud and the 
Caroline revisers, was that traditional in the Reformed 
Church of England, so far as we can judge from the Prayer- 
book, in accordance with the old saying, lex orandi lex 
credendi. 

For when the Caroline revisers examined the Prayer- 
book to see where, if at all, it needed alteration, what did 
they find in it ? How had its original compilers arranged 
its contents, and what traces were there of the conception 
of missionary work as a normal duty ? < Was there nothing 
to illustrate the temper of mind in which Edward VI. had 
granted his charters to companies formed for trading over 
the seas, that they might spread the Christian religion, 
nothing of the spirit which prompted ^'^ Master Wolfall " to 
be the first missionary after the Reformation ? 

First of all they found that section of our present 
Prayer-book which is . headed " Concerning the Service 
of the Church." It gives the reasons for the change made 
by our earliest Reformers in substituting for the Breviary, 
Morning and Evening Prayer, as the daily devotion of 
the Church, in . order to get nearer back to the original 
purpose of Divine Service. 

"The same was not ordained but of a good purpose, and for a 
great advancement of godliness. For the ancient Fathers so 
ordered the matter, that all the whole Bible (or the greatest part 
thereof) should be read over once every year ; intending thereby 
that the Clergy, and especially such as were Ministers in the 
congr^ation, should (by often reading, and meditation in God's 
word) be stirred up to godliness themselves, and be more able to 
exhort others by wholesome doctrine, and to confute them that were 
adversaries to the Truth ; and further, that the people (by daily 
hearing of holy Scripture read in the Church) might continually 
profit more and more in the knowledge of God, and be the more 
inflamed with the love of His true Religion." 

It needs no straining of language to see here expressed 
the conviction which animates and justifies the -Bible 
Society, viz; , the knowledge of God's Word is the best spur 
to, and -equipment for, missionary work ; it " inflames with 
the loveof true religion," which if it is loved must be spread ; 
it '* enables to confute the adversaries,'' than whom none 
are so obstinate as the educated teachers of Heathenism. 
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And our Reformers determined to secure this familiarity 
with God's Word by prescribing a fixed course of reading ; 
the Psalms were to be said through once every month, the 
Old Testament was to be read through for the most part 
once every year, and the New Testament was to be read 
three times through every year. 

And what is the witness of those who have been faithful 
to this daily course of reading ? What is the debt which 
missionaries will acknowledge to the Sortes Liturgica, the 
special suitability to their circumstances of the ordinary 
lections of the day ? They will draw attention to the fact 
that, from the first day of the month to the last, the Psalms 
abound in cheering notes, from *' Desire of me, and I shall 
give thee the heathen for thine inheritance," on the morning 
of the first day until the evening of the last day, with its 
invocation, '' Kings of the earth and all people, princes and all 
judges of the world, young men and maidens, old men and 
children, praise the Name of the Lord." Words like these, 
repeated regularly, have built up a faith and patience which 
could not be daunted either by barbarous ignorance or 
polite obduracy, and from the workers in Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australasia comes grateful recognition of the 
comfort of the daily Psalms. The Psalms reproduce in 
our day the aspirations of the ancient covenant people ; the 
Lessons, on the other hand, narrate their achievements. 
History is "the cordial for drooping spirits," and as the 
missionaries read their Bible through from year to year in 
the daily lessons, they see how Gbd s purpose was accom- 
plished in spite of many ups and downs through the long 
ages ; how patriarch and priest and prophet each had their 
day and did their work, and were succeeded by the Sender 
of Apostles ; how the last surviving Apostle was permitted 
to see consolidated organised Christian communities on 
earth, and in heaven "a great multitude which no man 
could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and peoples, 
and tongues." 

The arrangement of the Lessons was to be found in the 
Calendar, which it will be more convenient to consider 
later. It will be well now, having seen the import of the 
cursus lectionum^ to examine the invariable portions of 
Divine Service. 
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These consisted of two sections, introduced respectively 
by the minister with the words, " Praise ye the Lord," 
"Let us pray*'; for the real nature of the Exhorta- 
tion, Confession, Absolution, and Lord's Prayer was 
introductory. 

In the section of Praise were included, besides the 
Psalms, the Lessons, on the principle, " O, let your songs be 
of Him, and praise Him, and let your talking be of all His 
wondrous works," and the Creed formed its summary and 
conclusion. Between the Psalms and Lessons were placed 
Canticles, each of which had some reference to the blessings 
and opportunities of the Gospel. The heathen world and 
its needs were borne in mind in such phrases as " The Lord 
is a great God, and a great King above all gods " ; " When 
thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, Thou didst 
open the kingdom of heaven to all believers ; " " O, ye 
children of men" — as distinguished from Israel, the covenant 
people, the type of the Catholic Church — " O, ye children 
of men, bless ye the Lord ; " " The dayspring from on high 
hath visited us to give light to them that sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death, and to guide our feet into the 
way of peace ; " *' O, be joyful in the Lord, all ye lands.' 
To those who have ears to hear, the morning canticles 
could not but bring the thought of Missions, and the same 
is true of those at Evensong. " All generations shall call 
Me blessed, for He that is mighty hath magnified Me ; " 
'' All the ends of the world have seen the salvation of our 
God ; " '* Salvation which Thou hast prepared to be a light 
to lighten the Gentiles ; " '' God be merciful to us and bless 
us, that Thy way may be known upon earth. Thy saving 
health among all nations." 

The section of Prayer consisted of the lesser litany and 
Lord's Prayer, with suffrages and collects, which on 
Sundays, Wednesdays and Fridays were to be followed 
in the morning by the Litany, and at least the ante-com- 
munion service ; on other days at morning prayer, and every 
day at evening prayer they ordered to be said five invariable 
prayers, in one of which special intercession was made lor 
''our bishops and curates and all congregations committed 
to their charge " — words which must have had a pathetic 
meaning for the relatives of the Englishmen in the factories 
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and plantations over the seas, but which had no direct 
missionary significance. 

But in the Litany there were two suffrages which, when 
compared with the words of the Third Good Friday collect — 
" so fetch them home," &c. — clearly included the heathen : 
" That it may please Thee to bring into the way of truth 
all stick as have erred, and are deceived,' and " to have mercy 
on all men; We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord." 

And in the ante-communion service was always to be 
said the prayer with the significant heading "For the 
Church militant here in earth." It had been drawn up by 
our earliest Reformers from materials in the Canon of the 
Mass, but they had of their own choice prefixed to it the 
injunction given by St Paul to Timothy to " offer interces- 
sions and eucharists for all men," an injunction definitely 
connected in the Apostle's mind with missionary work, 
from his subsequent statement that God "will have all 
men to be saved, that is, come to a knowledge of the 
truth." But at its first appearance in the Prayer-book the 
missionary significance was not so striking as it afterwards 
became, when in 1552 the title was made as it stands now, 
" For the Church militant here in earth." Then it was 
made so clear that it was a prayer for the Church as a 
missionary agency that the Caroline revisers refused the 
suggestion again to alter it, for militant the Church is 
against nothing but the sin and superstition which she was 
founded to conquer, which once had well nigh overrun the 
world, and which little by little are being driven back in 
the might of Jesus Christ. Cosin wanted the words 
'' militant here in earth" to be struck out, but was not 
supported. 

Last of all we may consider the Calendar, which in 
its series of commemorations with special collects, psalms 
and lections perpetually advertised the duty of spreading 
the Gospel. 

I. It was impossible, they could not but feel, for anyone 
to join in the service for the Epiphany, which the Western 
Church alone emphasised as the feast of the Manifestation 
of Christ to the Gentiles, without feeling some stimulus to 
teaching among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ 
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2. The compassion of the Saviour for those who 
rejected Him inspired the collect for Good Friday, in 
which the compilers of the Prayer-book of 1549 had 
rearranged petitions from the Missal so as to include, with 
the Jews, the Heathen, and the separated national Churches 
of the East, the followers of the false prophet Mohammed. 
These were designated by the name of Turk, as the Turks 
were the chief Mohammedans with whom the English then 
came in contact ; and in the space of a hundred years and 
more which el2^>sed between the compilation of this prayer 
and the Caroline revision, no other branch of the Church 
had found room in its public intercessions for the conver- 
sion of Islam. 

3. Again on Whitsun-day the teaching of the special 
portions of Holy Scripture culminated in the Proper Pre- 
face, which, though it had a general reference to the 
results of the Apostolic ministry, yet had a special appro- 
priateness in these islands, as Whitsuntide was the season 
of Ethelbert's baptism and of St Columba's death. The 
words are very noteworthy : — *' The Holy Ghost came down 
as at this time. • • . lighting upon the Apostles, to teach 
them, and to lead them into all truth ; giving them both 
the gift of divers languages, and also boldness with fervent 
zeal constantly to preach the Gospel unto all nations ; 
whereby we have been brought out of darkness and error 
into the clear light and true knowledge of Thee, and of 
Thy Son Jesus Christ." And for seven days in succession 
all those who communicate at Anglican altars at Whit- 
suntide express thankfulness for the teachers who came 
from North and South and achieved the conversion of 
England. 

4. And if Whitsuntide brought with special emphasis 
the idea of thanksgiving for the conversion of England, 
that idea was echoed and repeated on the feasts of the 
saints who had their part in the building up of the Catholic 
Church and of the Church of England. And it is be- 
coming more and more recognised that the saints' days 
afford opportunity at least once a month of drawing atten- 
tion to missionary work ; the memory of the saints leads 
naturally to consideration of the sphere in which they 
laboured and of the work which is being done there now. 
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Also associations formed to support Missions abroad are 
choosing out some special saint s day on which to ask 
for the united intercessions of their sympathisers. Thus 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel asks for 
prayers on St Peter's day, Bishop Blyth on the feast of 
St Barnabas, the Grahamstown Association on All Saints' 
day, the Oxford Mission to Calcutta on the Epiphany. 

There would seem in this review very little scope left 
for the revisers to extend the recognition of missionary 
work in the Prayer-book. Yet they did make two changes, 
both in the invariable portions of the service, which were 
a distinct enrichment. 

They knew from their researches in the ancient liturgies 
that it was in the prayer for the Sovereign that such 
petitions occurred as were offered for the heathen ; and by 
an infinitesimal addition they turned the first of the collects 
for the Sovereign into a missionary prayer. To put " and 
all "before "his subjects" was to include in the prayer 
the non-Christian subjects in the Plantations ; and as the 
British Empire has grown those two monosyllables have 
become invested with larger significance, till now they 
stand for fellow-subjects in India, in South and Equatorial 
Africa, in Australasia, and North America, and millions of 
heathens are prayed for whenever we say " Amen " to this 
collect for the Sovereign at the Lord's Supper. 

But the collect for the Sovereign in Divine Service did 
not lend itself to similar alteration, and there was no direct 
prayer for the heathen ; ** the congregations committed to 
the charge " even of Bishops over the seas, could only be 
of persons already Christian. Therefore the revisers 
drafted a supplementary prayer, for use when the Litany 
was not said, with the title '' for all sorts and conditions 
of men." It takes account of all the sick and suffering ; 
it pleads for the removal of the divisions of Christendom ; 
but first and foremost in it comes the recognition of the 
claims of the heathen, in words based on the alternative 
evening canticle '* That Thou wouldest be pleased to make 
Thy ways known unto them. Thy saving health among all 
nations." 

More than this they presumably considered it unneces- 
sary to do. As the Prayer-book left their hands, the 
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claims of the heathen world were recognised every night 

and morning in each of the invariable portions of Divine 
Service ; the regular course of Psalms and Lessons kept 
up a perpetual variety of interest; the Holy Eucharist 
was never celebrated without supplication for the Church 
** militant here in earth," and the yearly round of holydays 
afforded a continual fount of meditation and suggestion 
for the past and future of Missions. They were well aware 
of the impossibility of pleasing all ; yet they had "good 
hope, that what is here presented, and hath been by the 
Convocations of both Provinces with great diligence 
examined and approved, will be also well accepted and 
approved by all sober, peaceable, and truly conscientious 
sons of the Church of England." 

C. R. D. Biggs. 
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REVIEWS. 

The Sherbro and its Hinterland, By. J. T. Alldridge. London, 
Macmillan. 

This is one of the most interesting books which have yet been 
published on West Africa. The value of its illustrations is alone far 
more than the price asked for the book. 'The writer has spent thirty 
years as a Government official, and has travelled no less than 6,000 
miles in the south-eastern portion of the colony of Sierra Leone. 
He has studied with care, not only the people on the coast, but those 
in the far interior, who have seldom been visited by Europeans, 
whose customs and traditions are therefore of special interest He 
begins by describing the natural products of the country, and has 
many suggestions to make as to how its resources might be profit- 
ably developed if only English traders were prepared to show a 
little more enterprise. He then passes on to describe, at consider- 
able length, the nature of the secret societies which exercise so 
great an influence upon the Mendi people in the interior. Although 
one or two of these societies, such as the Leopard Society, exist 
chiefly for the purpose of murder and plunder, others, such as the 
Bundu, exert an influence over large masses of the people which is 
distinctly good. A large proportion of the girls of the country are 
initiated into this Bundu when they are between the age of nine 
and ten. The rites of initiation are performed with the utmost 
secrecy in the forest, and the Bundu medicine, with which they are 
then supplied, and which is of the nature of a charm, is held in 
such awe by the men that any girl belonging to this society can 
walk where she pleases unattended and in perfect security. The 
Bundu Society thus tends to preserve the chastity of flie girls 
until they are of marriageable age to an extent which seems to be 
little short of ideal. Another society, called the Poro, is confined, 
as a rule, to men, though in one or two curious cases a woman may 
become a member, and is ever afterwards regarded as half a man 
and half a woman, and is subject to the restrictions and possessed 
of the privileges of both sexes. The rites of initiation are very 
elaborate, and bring in a handsome income to- the chiefs of the 
society. These chiefs possess the power of placing a ban, which 
is also called Poro, upon any article of production or trade, similar 
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to that which has caused so much trouble in the Niger Delta. In 
one instance they interfered with the export of palm oil for several 
years. Happily the English Government, which has recently 
declared a protectorate over the Mendi country, has been able 
to prevent the exercise of this embargo. The chapter on ordeals 
and charms might well be enlarged, though the information given 
is of great value. The curious thing about the charms and ordeals 
found both in the Mendi country and in other parts of Central 
Africa is not so much their novelty as the similarity they possess 
to charms and ordeals which existed at the very dawn of written 
history. The earliest account which we have of an ordeal is 
given in Numbers v., where a woman who is charged with having 
been unfaithful is directed to drink bitter water mixed with the 
dust of the Tabernacle floor. It was believed by the Israelites that 
in the event of her being guilty her belly would swell and her 
thigh fall away. This account can be paralleled over and over 
again by the ordeals now hi use in Central Africa. Again, if we 
can judge by the cuneiforn tablets which have as yet been de- 
ciphered, it would seem doubtful whether even the Mendi people, 
whom Mr. AUdridge describes as bound hand and foot with their 
charms, intended to ward off evil spirits, have peopled their world 
more completely with demons and spirits than did the ancient 
Babylonians and Assyrians. The difficulty which will be ex- 
perienced by missionaries in eradicating from the native mind a 
belief in the power of their magicians is well illustrated by a story 
which Mr. Alldridge tells of a native English-speaking Christian 
on whom a fetish ban had been placed during the Mendi rising 
in order to prevent his giving information to the English 
authorities. After the rising had been put down the man im- 
plored the English Government to induce the magician to release 
him from the power of this charm, as he felt convinced that no one 
else could release him, and that if he were not released he would 
certainly die. 

We cannot here enter into any further details given in the 
book, but we would cordially recommend it to all who are 
interested in native African customs. The writer has the advan- 
tage over Miss Kingsley, with whose books his will naturally be 
compared, in that he has spent many years amongst the people he 
describes, and knows at least something of their language. 



Chota Nagpore : a little known Province of the Empire, By F. B. 
Bradley-Birt. Published by Smith, Elder, i 2j. 6rf. net 

The author, who has been for the last two and a half years a 
Government official in the province of Chota Nagpore in India, has 
collected a large amount of information concerning its different 
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races which will be of permanent value. The most interesting 
part of the book consists of the customs and traditions distinctive 
of the Kols, Santals, and Mundas. It is refreshing to find a race 
which has for generations past looked down with proud contempt 
upon the Brahmin caste and refuse to eat food which has been 
cooked by Brahmins. The Santal version of the distribution of 
the human race is as follows : — 

" Marang Bum, the Great Spirit, wishing to divide the people 
into tribes and spread them over the earth, made a great feast. 
Everything that was good to eat was provided — beef, goat's flesh, fish, 
rice, and vegetables. Marang Bum told them that at a given signal 
they must mn to the place where the feast was spread and choose 
what they liked best. Now the Santals ran more swiftly than all 
the others, and arrived first at the place of the feast. Looking 
round, they saw that the beef was the biggest and the best of the 
dishes provided, so they promptly took that and went off to the 
jungle to enjoy it. The Mussulmans arrived next, and they chose 
the goat's flesh. Then came the Bhuiyas, who took the fish as the 
most substantial part of the food that was left. Last of all — and 
this is the point of the story — the Brahmins arrived on the scene. 
For them nothing remained but the rice and the vegetables, with 
which they had perforce to be content. This version of the story 
makes them play a very different part to that assigned to them in 
the Munda account. The animosity of the Santals against the 
Brahmins is intense, though it is hard to explain the cause. They 
even carry it so far as to refuse to eat food cooked by a Brahmin. 
During the famine of 1866 the highest caste had been naturally 
chosen to prepare the food provided by the Relief Committees, 
which were at first ignorant of this prejudice of the Santals. 
Before it had been discovered, many of these unfortunate people 
proved themselves so tenacious of immemorial custom and bound 
down by hereditary animosity that, in the face of starvation, they 
preferred to die rather than eat food from the hands of the caste 
they so much hated." 

The book abounds with quaint traditions and descriptions of 
native customs. One very pretty marriage custom of the Munda 
people is thus described : — 

" One picturesque scene in the Munda wedding ceremony is 
worth noticing. The bride goes to a stream or well near by with 
her pitcher, and, having filled it, raises it aloft on her head, steady- 
ing it with her hand. The bridegroom comes behind as she turns 
homewards, and, resting his hand on her shoulder, shoots an arrow 
along the path in front of her through the loophole formed by her 
uplifted arm. The bride then walks on to where the arrow lies, 
and picks it up with her foot, still balancing the pitcher on her 
head. Transferring it gracefully to her hand, she restores it to the 
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bridegroom, thus showing that she can perform her domestic duties 
well, with hand and foot at his service. He, in turn, by shooting 
the arrow in front of her, has shown his ability to protect her and 
clear her path from any danger that may beset it" 

Speaking of the English Cathedral at Ranchi, the author 
says : — 

" The Cathedral — Chota Nagpore has had its own Bishop since 
1890 — is a handsome building with a tall graceful spire, visible for 
many miles around. It is capable of seating something like twelve 
hundred people, and it is an impressive sight to see the long broad 
nave, with its two flanking aisles running its full length, absolutely 
bare of seats and thronged with a native congregation. There is 
an occasion of special interest once a year, when Europeans and 
natives join in a common service, partly in English and partly in 
Hindi. It is held on Christmas Eve, and save for the few 
Europeans seated at the top of the two side aisles, the church, 
beautifully decorated for the occasion, is filled to overflowing with 
a white-robed crowd of native worshippers. The absence of seats 
lends a singular impressiveness to the densely packed church, as 
the native Christians join in the service, seating or prostrating 
themselves on the floor of the nave. The whole congregation 
follows the service with remarkable attention, and sings the Hindi 
hymns from memory to the old well-known English tunes. It is a 
wonderful sight with its curious mixture of Eastern and Western 
worship, and one not soon to be forgotten. 

"An old Moravian custom introduced by the first German 
missionaries is still kept up, and forms an interesting link with the 
past Early before daybreak on Easter morning the children of 
the Mission School, with a large following of native Christians, 
assemble outside tiie church. Carrying lanterns and torches to 
light the way before the dawn breaks, they form into procession, 
and with the bishop, priests, and deacons, European and native, at 
their head, they pass slowly down the road leading to the Ranchi 
cemetery. The whole effect of the procession in the half-darkness 
that precedes the dawn is wonderfully picturesque. Nearly all are 
in white, from the bishop in his surplice at their head down to the 
last straggling follower. The lamps, swinging as the bearers walk, 
and the flickering torches throw their uncertain light over the 
slowly moving procession, with its banners raised aloft and swaying 
with the motion of the crowd. It all looks like the realisation of 
one's childish pictures of the East Arrived at the cemetery, the 
long stream of white-robed figures lengthens out, winding its way 
round the paths, until, the circuit made, it moves towards the 
centre and pauses while the bishop gives a short address in Hindi 
on the Resurrection. All the native graves in the cemetery have 
been freshly whitewashed in readiness for the day, and as they 
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stand out dazzlingly in the early morning light one realises as never 
before the significance of the phrase * a whited sepulchre.' " 

Referring to the Mission work at Chaibassa, the writer says : — 
" There are something like 500 boys and girls in the English 
Mission schools, and here they may be seen at work, carrying 
perhaps a log to the carpenter's shop, where they are learning 
useful lessons which will enable them to earn their living later on. 
The English church lies at the far end of Chaibassa, in Nimdhi — 
the city of nim trees — a long, low building with its picturesque 
bell-tower, strangely reminiscent of a rustic church in some far-off 
English village." 

The book will be of real value to all who are interested in this 
part of India, and more particularly to all students of native 
customs and traditions. 



Things as they Are: Mission Work in Southern India, By A. 

Wilson Carmichael, of the Church of England Zenana 

Missionary Society. Published by Morgan & Scott Price 6j. 
This is one of the most interesting, albeit one of the saddest, 
books which has ever been published on India. It describes 
Indian life in Tinnevelly, but most of the information which it 
contains would be applicable to India as a whole. We have never 
read a book which gives a more vivid impression of the needs and 
claims of Indian women, or of the difficulties with which Christian 
missionaries have to contend in trying to help them. Several of 
the chapters are concerned with the miseries and difficulties caused 
by the system of caste. 

Further chapters deal with the question of child marriages. 
Of the many evils connected with the custom of child marriages 
the worst of all result from the practice of marrying little girls to 
a temple. This is equivalent to devoting them to a life of utter 
degradation and immorality. After narrating the change which 
came over one innocent child who had been thus devoted the 
writer says : — 

'' Oh, there are worse things than seeing a little child die ! It 
is worse to see it change. To see the innocence pass from the 
eyes, and the childishness grow into wickedness, and to know, 
without being able to stop it, just what is going on." 

Again : — 

" This custom of infant marriage and child marriage, whether 
to gods or men, is an infamous custom ; it holds possibilities of 
wrong, such unutterable wrong, that descriptive words concerning 
it can only skirt the abyss, and in the name of all that is just and 
all that is merciful, it should be swept out of the land without a 
day's delay." 
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The book contains an appeal to the English Government in 
India to take some steps to abate the evils which are inevitably 
connected with child, or, as it is in many cases, with infant, 
marriages. We are glad to see by an Indian newspaper which has 
been sent to us that the Native State of Baroda, following an 
example already set by the Native State of Mysore, is preparing an 
Early Marriage Prevention Act The British Government has 
been slow to act through fear of hurting the religious susceptibilities 
of the Hindus. We trust that it may gain courage to follow the 
good example which has been set to it by the Native States. 



The Church Qtmrterly Review for July. — An article on the history 
of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus gives a sketch of the ecclesias- 
tical history of the island. For nearly three years a dispute has 
been raging in regard to the election of an archbishop, which is 
still unsettled. The sketch of Leo. III. suggests the large amount 
of political influence the Pope still exerts on the Continent of 
Europe, despite the fact that his temporal sovereignty has dis- 
appeared. Another article of special interest deals with the 
history of Truro Cathedral. 



The Hibbert Journal for July contains an article entitled " Are 
Indian Missions a Failure ? " by Dr. Miller, the veteran missionary 
of the Scottish Presbyterian Church and Vice-chancellor of the 
University of Madras. The article is intended as a reply to Dr. 
Oldfield's article which appears in the April number. Dr. Miller 
has but little difficulty in showing how incorrect or misleading 
are the greater part of Dr. Oldfield's deductions. The closing 
paragraphs of the article are particularly striking. We regret 
that our space does not admit of our quoting them. 



The Reformer. By C. M. SHELDON. Published by Ward, Lock 
& Co. Price 3^. 6d. 

The book is written in Mr. Sheldon's usual style, though as a 
story it hardly equals his earlier writings. It describes the fright- 
ful evils connected with overcrowded tenement houses in America. 
If the picture drawn be correct it is even more difficult to control 
the owners of overcrowded property in America than is the case 
in London, and overcrowding, if it does not exist on so gigantic a 
scale in America as in England, seems to be productive of even 
greater evils in the districts where it exists. 
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The Proceedings of the Church Missionary Society y 104th year 
contains some 500 pages of very interesting information r^ardin^ 
the progress of the Society's work. It is illustrated with excellen 
maps. . We r^ret to see that the year closes with a deficit o 
;f 35,000. The Society also issues a Short Annual Report ^ but the 
longer Proceedings will repay the careful study which i1 
requires. 



Report of the London Missionary Society (io8th year) for the yeai 
ending March 31, 1903. — During the past year an adverse balance 

of £2g^6S has been cleared off, and in addition the genera] 
income of the Society shows an increase of ;^8,399. The regulai 
income for 1902-3 was ;f 170,623. Fourteen new missionarie:^ 
have joined the Society's ranks during the past year. There are 
now 210 men and 65 unmarried women working as missionaries. 



RECEIVED. 

Dawn in the Dark Continent. By James Stewart, D.D., M.D., 
being the Duff Missionary Lecturer for 1902. Published by 
Oliphant 



A History of the American Church, By Dr. Leighton Coleman, 
Bishop of Delaware. Oxford Church Text-book Series. 
Published by Rivingtons. Price is. 



N.B.— An index of The East and the West for the past 
year is being prepared, and will be sent free when desired with the 
January issue. 
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